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PREFACE. 



The Empress Josephine was one of the most remarka« 
ble of all the extraordinary characters who rose into 
conspicuous public positions in consequence of the French 
Revolution. Wonderful as were the events of her life, 
her character was still more wonderful. With the kind- 
est and most affectionate of human hearts, she united 
the sternest principles of rectitude and a comprehensive 
genius — a grasp of intellect which commanded the admi- 
ration of her contemporaries, and will not cease to com- 
mand the equal admiration of posterity. In political 
foresight, her superiority to Napoleon is now universally 
recognized. Had he listened to her admonitions, his em- 
pire might have remained unshaken, and his disastrous 
fall might have been averted. It is worthy of notice 
that this political foresight and ability has been inherited 
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by her descendants — two of whom, Napoleon III. and 
Pedro II., respectively the present Emperors of France 
and of Brazil, are among the ablest sovereigns now 
reigning in the world. 

The events of Josephine's life, and the remarkable 
traits of character which she displayed amidst the most 
amazing vicissitudes of fortune, aflFord not only an ex- 
ceedingly interesting but a highly instructive lesson to 
all who read her biography. In this respect her career, 
taken as a whole, may challenge comparison with that of 
any other historical personage that has ever lived. 
Many personages in history are amiable without being 
gceat, and most of those who are great are by no means 
loveable; but Josephine attracts universal admiration 
and gains all hearts to her. More than to almost any 
other woman, may truthfully be applied Lord Byron's 
delicate compliment to another of her sex, that she was 

** Qood withoat effort, great without a foe.** 

The grace, the delicacy, the charm of Josephine's char- 
acter were appreciated and acknowledged by Napoleon 
to the last. At St. Helena, when confidentially con- 
vtrsing with Barry O'Meara, his surgeon, he said, "Jo- 
sephine was grace itself. Everything she did was with 
a peculiar grace and delicacy." On other occasions he 
described her as ^Hhe mcst amiable and best of women," 
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and bitterly lamented the criminal mistake he had mado 
actuated by political causes, in divorcing her. 

From the period of their marriage, until success had 
infatuated him with the idea that he was a second Sesos« 
tris or Charlemagne, the gentle influence of Josephine 
was constantly employed to encourage him in dangers, 
and to moderate his feelings in the hour of victory. 
When Empress, a rank which she reluctantly consented 
to assume, her -beneficent disposition delighted to exer- 
cise itself in a thousand ways : to her many emigrants 
owed their restoration ; she encouraged the arts and re 
warded industry. Her life, in short, was one cocrtinued 
act of benevolence towards her fellow creatures, so that 
Napoleon frequently observed to her, " I can win battles, 
but you win hearts." Sir Archibald Alison says, in his 
History of Europe, "Though little inclined to yield 
in general to female persuasion. Napoleon both loved 
and felt the sway of this amiable character ; and, often 
in his sternest fits, he was weaned from violent measures 
by her influence." On one memorable occasion, this 
gentle influence was unavailing. The arrest of the 
Duke d'Enghien, which showed a foregone conclusion of 
an intent to take his life, painfully excited the womanly 
sensibilities of Josephine. She implored her husband, 
then First Consul, to show mercy, but he sternly an- 
swered, '* Mind your own matters : these are not the at 
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fairs of women, let me alone." The Duke was shot, 
nominally as a spy, but really to strike terror into the 
Bourbons, of which royal house he was a prince, and 
thence arose that steady European antipathy to Napo- 
leon, which cost him his Crown ten years later. 

Josephine constantly looked to the glory of France 
and the fame of her husband as the two most de- 
sirable objects. When Napoleon desired to perpetuate 
his dynasty by a second marriage which might yield him 
a male heir to his throne, Josephine nobly sacrificed her 
own feelings to what she was told might eventuate to 
the advantage of France. After the downfall of Napo- 
leon, in 1814, when Maria Louisa coldly stood aloof 
from the husband to whom her nuptial vows had been 
given, Josephine tenderly offered to follow Napoleon to 
Elba ; there, in his downfall to give the consolation of her 
society and attachment to him who, with his own hands, 
in the stately fane of Notre Dame, at Paris, had placed 
the imperial diadem of France upon her head, some ten 
years before. In his adversity this true woman forgot 
all but their happy years of wedded love — remembered 
not that she had been repudiated, but that he was unfor- 
tunate. 

The following biography is founded chiefly on that of 
Dr. Memos, published in London in 1831, — a work which 
is valuable chiefly from the circumstance that by copious 
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extracts from her correspondence, the author makes Jo- 
sephine, to a great extent, her own biographer. " The 
Memoirs of the Empress Josephine with notices of the 
Courts of Malmaison and Navarre," published in London 
in 1828, has also furnished us with some very interesting 
details. It was written by a lady who was for a consid- 
erable time a resident at the court of Josephine, from 
whom she received distinguished marks of friendship; 
and her lively and piquant narrative bears strong in- 
ternal evidence of truthfulness. 

We have also drawn from various other contemporary 
Memoirs, more especially from those of the Dutchess 
of Abrantes, the Memoirs of Bourienne, Napoleon's 
schoolfellow at Brienne, and his private secretary during 
the Egyptian campaign, and thence to the establishment 
of the empire. We have freely drawn upon O'Meara 
and Las Casas, who have recorded anecdotes and traits 
of Josephine, as related to them, with the tender regret 
of affection, which, too late, recognized her full value, 
by Napoleon himself, in his closing years, when he heard 
amid the past, and had memory rather than hope to rest 
upon. From such a variety of accurate and contempo- 
rary sources, it is hoped that the book will be found re- 
liable as well as entertaining. Full of truth, yet it ii 
the very Romance of Biography, 
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CHAPTER I. 

Josephine— Her birth and parentage — ^Edacated by her aunt, Bffti 
dame Benaudin — Her amusements — Accomplishments — Prediction 
of a fortane teller — Josephine's marriage to Yicomte de Beanhar- 
nais — Goes to France — Birth of Eugene and Uorteose— Josephine 
jealous of her husband — Beturns to Martinico — Poverty — History 
of an old pair of shoes — Beturn to France and reconciliation with 
her husband — French Bevolution — Conduct of Yicomte de Beau- 
harnais — Appointed Commander-in-chief on the Bhine— A despatch 
from him to the Convention. 

Of all the celebrated heroines of history, we recog- 
nize none whose career was so brilliant, so disastrous, 
and so romantic, as that of Josephine the first wife of 
Napoleon the Great. The events of her singular fortune 
were like the incidents of a fairy tale, although passing 
amidst the realities of recent and well-known history. 
These events are full of thrilling interest ; but the chief 

and prevailing charm in the narrative of her life arises 

15 
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from her admirable and noble character, shining with 
the calm lustre of true womanhood, through all the 
phases of her varying destinies. We are dazzled at 
the brilliant aspect of her state as Empress; we are sad- 
dened at her griefs whether as imprisoned, widowed, or 
divorced ; we observe with admiration her elevation of 
character always equal or far superior to her position ; 
but most of all we are charmed and delighted with her 
feminine graces, her warm charities, and her true and 
imperishable affections, as wife and mother, and as friend 
to the sorrowful and afflicted of all ranks and classes. As 
sovereign of a great and noble nation, we admire the 
strength of her intellect, and the dignity and grace of 
her deportment; but as an example of domestic and 
true affection, we cherish her memory with loving and 
imperishable regard. 

This illustrious lady was the daughter of Joseph Gas- 
pard Tascher, a native of France. Her mother was also 
French, and her maiden name was Rose Claire Desver- 
gers de Sanois. Her parents were married in St. Do- 
mingo in 1761. 

M. Tascher had early embraced a military career, and 
attained the rank of captain in a regiment of horse. 
This station necessarily implies honorable descent, even 
were there not other means of ascertaining the condition 
of his family ; for certain quarterings of his nobility, as 
the term goes on the Continent, constituted a qualifica- 
tion indispensable to an officer, especially of cavalry, in 
the armies of old France. He appears to have proceeded 
to the West Indies on professional duty some time in 
1758, but, at the period of his daughter's birth, had re- 
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tired from the service, and then resided npoL an estate 
in St, Domingo, called La Pagerie, Of his wife. Made* 
moiselle de Sanois, almost no particular is recorded be- 
yond the fact of her having been the daughter of an an- 
cient and respectable family in one of the southern pro- 
yinces, which, some years prior to her union with Cap- 
tain Tascher, falling into straitened, or, at least, lesa 
opulent circumstances, from the unsuccessful issue of a 
lawsuit, had retired to possessions in the New World. 

Of this parentage, the only child, the subject of these 
Memoirs, was born at St. Pierre, the capital of Martinico, 
on the 23d of June, 1763. By some authorities, and 
among others, the act of her civil marriage with Bona- 
parte, still extant on the revolutionary registers of Parib, 
Josephine's birth is placed in 1767. The four years, 
however, thus deducted from her real age must be as- 
signed either to mistake or, not improbably, in the in- 
stance quoted, to voluntary forgetfulness. It is deserv- 
ing of notice also, as something like a mutual abnegation 
of curious inquiry on this head, that in the same instru- 
ment one year is added to the general's age. The 
births of the children of her first marriage are likewiso 
decisive on the point ; and, in truth, so little attention 
has been paid to consistency here, that we have reaa 
biographies of Josephine, whose authors, with an inno- 
cent inadvertence to the fact, make her a mother at the 
age of little more than ten years. 

The infancy and youth of Josephine were passed not 

under the paternal roof, but with an aunt. Instead, 

therefore, of returning to St. Domingo with her pareni», 

the infant remained in the island of Martinico. We can 
2 
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discover no cause for this, save a family arrangemen\ 
in the first jistance, and the premature death of her 
mother. 

Madame Benaudin, the amiable guide to wnom 
Josephine's infancy was thus entrusted, had married a 
gentleman who, with considerable estates of his own, 
^cted also as factor on others, of which the proprietors 
resided in the mother country. He appears to have oeen 
a person of great worth, and had rendered himself known 
over the whole of the islands for a humane yet successful 
treatment of his slaves. 

In a residence thus endeared by humanity, and em- 
bellished by the accomplishments of her aunt, Josephine 
passed an infancy and early youth of unmingled happi- 
ness. Often did she revert in after life to the peace- 
ful enjoyments of that period, not, indeed, with regret 
for having left her seclusion, but with bitter disappoint- 
ment that its sweets were so rarely the growth of the 
great world. Long and deeply, too, did her good rela- 
tive bewail the separation which she herself havi iiibt 
sanctioned and advised. 

Even from her earliest years, Josephine appears* to 
have displayed those excellencies of character, and that 
elegance of demeanor, which, amid some frivolities, ren- 
der her so amiable in every change of her checkered life, 
and enabled her, in gentleness, yet not without dignity, 
to maintain an influence over a spirit so differently con- 
stituted from her own. From a child, opening beauty 
ftnd sprightliness, united with perfect good nature, ren- 
dered her the delight of her own circle. As she ad- 
vanced, native refinement supplied the extei nal deficien- 
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eies of accomplished instruction deniei by her situation, 
though her future attainments certainly prove, that what 
aids a colonial residence afforded had not been neglected 
in her education. 

As regards accomplishments, she played, especially on 
the harp, and sung with exquisite feeling, and with science 
sufficient to render listening an intellectual pleasure, 
without exciting the surmise that the cultivation of at- 
tainments less sbl)wy, but more valuable, had been sacri- 
ficed. Her dancing is said to have been perfect. An 
eyewitness describes her light form, rising scarcely above 
the middle size, as seeming in its faultless symmetry to 
float rather than to move, — the very personation of 
Grace. She exercised her pencil and her needle and 
embroidering frame with beautiful address. 

"A love of flowers,'* that truly feminine aspiration, 
and, according to a master in elegance and virtue, infal- 
lible index of purity of heart, was with her no uninstruc- 
ted admiration. She had early cultivated a knowledge 
of botany, a study of all others especially adapted to the 
female mind, which exercises without fatiguing the un- 
derstanding, and leads the thoughts to hold converse 
with heaven through the sweetest objects of earth. To 
the Empress Josephine France and Europe are indebted 
for one of the most beautiful of vegetable productions, — 
the Camelia. 

In all to which the empire of woman's taste rightly 
extends, hers was exquisitely just, and simple as it was 
refined. Her sense cf the becoming and the proper in 
all things, and under every variety of circumstances, ap- 
peared native and intuitive. She read delightfully ; and 
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nature had been here peculiarly propitious , for so haP' 
monious were the tones of her voice, even in the most 
ordinary conversation, that instances are common of those 
who, coming unexpectedly and unseen within their influ- 
ence, have remained as if suddenly fascinated and spell- 
bound, till the sounds ceased, or fear of discovery forced 
the listener away. Like the harp of David on the 
troubled breast of Israel's king, this charm is kno^wn to 
have wrought powerfully upon NapoleAi. His own ad- 
mission was, "The first applause of the French people 
sounded to my ear sweet as the voice of Josephine.'* 

With the happy dispositions which have already been 
described as pervading the establishment of her relatives, 
it is not to be supposed that the youthful recreations of 
Josephine experienced any restraint from fears of her 
attendants, and little from their diiference of situation. 
The companion of her infancy was a mulatto girl, some 
years older, her foster-sister, and, as is said, though upon 
no certain grounds, the daughter also of Captain Tascher 
before his marriage. The name of this dependant, who 
never afterward quitted her patroness, was Euphemit 

In all the amusements and rambles of her young mis- 
tress, Euphemie was the faithful and affectionate partner. 
With such a friend, her own kindliness of heart, and the 
harmony which here reigned between master and slave, 
it excites no surprise that Josephine became the universal 
favorite of the sable maidens of the neighborhood, or that 
she should frequently join in their dances, or listen to 
their songs beneath the tropical shade of the palm and 
the tamarind. In truth, she herself has said, in the un- 
fiffected language of humanity, " I was no stranger to 
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their sports, for, I trust, I proved myself neither insen- 
sible to their griefs, nor indifferent to their labors." On 
one of these occasions an incident occurred, the only one 
very particularly recorded of her early years, which ex- 
ercised an influence, at least over her imagination, al- 
most to the latest hour of her existence. The following 
is the narrative, in her own words, as she long afterward 
related the circumstances to the ladies of her court : — 

'I One day, some time before my first marriage, while 
taking my usual walk, I observed a number of negro 
girls assembled round an old woman, engaged in telling 
their fortunes. I drew near to observe their proceedings. 
The old sibyl, on beholding me, uttered a loud exclama- 
tion, and almost by force seized my hand. She appeared 
to be under the greatest agitation. Amused at these 
absurdities, as I thought them, I allowed her to proceed, 
saying, ' So you discover something extraordinary in my 
destiny?' *Yes.' *Is happiness or misfortune to be 
my lot !' * Misfortune. Ah, stop ! — and happiness too.' 
* You take care not to commit yourself, my good dame ; 
your oracles are not the most intelligible.' * I am not 
permitted to render them more clear,' said the woman, 
raising her eyes with a mysterious expression towards 
heaven. * But to the point,' replied I, for my curiosity 
began to be excited ; * what read you concerning me in 
futurity?' *What do I see in the future? You will 
not believe me if I speak.' * Yes, indeed, I assure you. 
Come, my good mother, what am I to fear and hope V 
*0n your own head be it then; listen: You will be 
married soon ; that union will not be happy ; you will 
become a widow, and then — ^you will be Qiteen of France J 
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Some happy years will be yours ; but you will die in an 
hospital, amid civil commotion.' 

" On concluding these words," continued Josephine, 
"the old woman burst from the crowd, and hurried j 

away, as fast* as her limbs, enfeebled by age, would per 
mit. I forbade the bystanders to molest or banter the 
pretended prophetess on this ndiculouB prediction ; and 
took occasion, from the seeming absurdity of the whole 
proceeding, to caution the young negresses how they 
gave heed to such matters. Henceforth, I thought of 
the aflFair only to laugh at it with my relatives. But after- 
ward, when my husband had perished on the scaffold, in 
spite of my better judgment, this prediction forcibly recur- 
red to my mind after a lapse of years ; and though I was 
then myself in prison, the transaction daily assumed a less 
improbable character, and I ended by regarding the 
fulfilment as almost a matter of course. 

" Such, ladies, is the exact truth respecting this so 
celebrated prophecy. The end gives me but little in- 
quietude. I live here [at Navarre, at the divorce] 
peacefully, and in retirement ; I have no concern with 
politics ; I endeavor to do all the good in my power ; 
and thus I hope to die calmly in my bed. It is true that 
Marie Antoinette — " Here Josephine paused, appa- 
rently overcome by the conviction that this instance was 
against her own conclusions, and that in civil strife virtue 
affords no protection against popular fury. Her ladies 
affectionately hastened to change the conversation. 

At the period, to which the above incident refers, no- 
thing could possibly seem more unlikely than the accom- 
plishment of the p-ediction. All concurred to render it 
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ippareutly certain, that for Mademoiselle Tascher was 
lestined the hand of some Creole youth, and a tran« 
quillj indolent existence on one of the neighbouring 
plantations. Indeed, it appears that some such arrange- 
ment had already been contemplated by her relatives. 
Would Josephine have thus been happier ? is a question 
which naturally occurs to the mind, and to which an an- 
swer in the affirmative would probably be the general re- 
ply, though the opposite seems nearer the true conclu- 
sion. She was not exempt from ambition, ^^and," to 
use her own words, " gloried in her relations as a mo- 
ther, and as a wife." On these grounds, with many 
laisfortunes, she had also causes of no common exulta- 
tion. Hers, too, was peculiarly one of those dispositions 
over which, as the flower bends beneath the storm to give 
its bosom wholly to the sunshine, the evils of life pass 
lightly, but whose glad sensibilities expand to every 
gleam of happiness. 

By becoming the wife of Vicomte Alexander de Beau- 
harnais, Josephine, on the completion of her sixteenth 
year, fulfilled the first step in her destined greatness. 
Various circumstances had brought this young nobleman 
to the New World, among which the occurrences then 
taking place in the British American colonies were 
among the chief. What part he actually assumed in the 
American war of independence does not appear ; but he 
certainly engaged on the side of the revolted colonists, 
and, in Josephine's own words, ^^ had embraced the new 
ideas with all the ardor of a very lively imagination." 
He already held a commission in the French army ; and 
had previously shown himself to be a young officer of 
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promising merit. His subsequent conduct discoven 
strong predilections in his favor cf popular government| 
united with considerable milit&r j experience In America 
both these qualities had been fostered ; for. like numbers 
of his countrymen and profession, be had clandestinely 
embarked in the quarrel long before any regular declara- 
tion, and the expedition fitted out under D'Estaing, in 
the spring of 1778. Such adventurers, it is well known, 
were indirectly countenanced by their government. 

The immediate cause of this young oflScer's arrival in 
Martinico was the necessity of proving a right to large 
estates which had fallen by inheritance to him and his 
brother, the Marquis de Beauharnais. How strangely 
fortuitous seem frequently the events of human life! 
It happened that these very domains bordered, on the 
property of M. Renaudin, and were at the very date in 
question, held by him on lease. This naturally enough 
made the young people acquainted; and a mutual at- 
tachment ensued between Beauharnais and Josephine. 

Circumstances seemed to concur in rendering this a 
very suitable union, as respected both the interests and 
the affections of the youthful parties. But unexpected 
obstacles arose in the opposition of relatives, which Jo* 
sephine surmounted with a gentleness and address hardly 
to have been expected in a girl of sixteen. 

Soon after her marriage, Josephine accompanied her 
husband to Prance, where they arrived in 1779. At 
this period, Beauharnais, though many years older thap 
his wife, was still only in the bloom of manhood, and the 
youthful pair are said to have created a sensation in the 
circles of the capital. Certain it is, the manners and 
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accomplishments of Josephine were admired in a court 
the gayest and most polished in Europe ; while, at the 
same time, the character and attentions of Marie Antoi- 
nette appear to have made on the grateful heart of the 
fair Creole an impression which subsisted through a life 
whose successive incidents were in apparent hostility to 
the royal cause. The succeeding summers were passed 
in provincial tours, chiefly in the north, or on the patri- 
monial estates in Brittany. Here, on the 8d of Sep- 
tember, 1780, Josephine gave birth to her only son, Eu- 
gene, afterward the celebrated viceroy of Italy ; and in 
1783 the family was completed by the birth of a daugh- 
ter, Hortense^ subsequently queen of Holland. 

Thus everything promised happiness : Beauharnais, to 
energy and nobleness of character, united many gener- 
ous and some amiable virtues ; while Josephine, with a 
constitutional tenderness of nature, which, in her beau- 
tiful language, " rendered the desire of being beloved, 
and of loving in return, a necessity of her heart," 
evinced the most devoted attachment. Her conduct, 
too, had been such as merited not only the continued but 
increased love of her husband. Her gentleness and pro- 
priety of demeanor had won over all his relations, heal- 
ing up every domestic breach ; while her talents, accom- 
plishments, and graces abroad, had taught the gay world 
to respect his choice. 

Beauharnais, too, had loved his wife ardently, but, un- 
happily, his notions of conjugal fidelity were formed too 
much after the fashion of vice in high places, which had, 
for the two preceding reigns, cast a moral pestilence over 
the uppermost ranks in France. 
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Madame de Beauhamais endured her wrongs for some 
time in patient forbearance, or remonstrated only with 
gentleness ; but, seeing that her husband attached him- 
self more and more to another, she infused a bitterness 
mto her reproaches, which ended in estranging the affec- 
tions she had hoped to reclaim. Each persisted; the 
vicomte openly cohabited with the woman who had ruined 
his domestic peace, and a separation was the conse- 
quence. This appears to have been effected by a per- 
sonal agreement, not a legal process, and Josephine, with 
her children, returned to Martinico. 

When future misfortune had taught Beauharnais to 
reflect, with the proper dispositions, on this portion of 
his life, he bitterly regretted his own errors and the ab- 
sence of his excellent brother, who, though opposed to 
him in almost every principle of conduct, exercised great 
influence over his affections. It is likewise possible, 
that had the marquis been present, Josephine might have 
used more conciliatory means ; for, at every period of 
life, jealousy appears to have held great sway over her 
mind — a failing, perhaps, in some degree inseparable 
from an affectionate temperament. 

After an absence of several years, as is evident from 
the following simple and affecting narrative, Josephine 
returned alone to France, and in circumstances far other- 
wise than affluent. The recital was given to the ladies 
of her court at Navarre, to whom, at their own request, 
she had one day shown her jewels, — the most magnifi- 
cent collection, be it remembered, in Europe. Observ- 
ing the admiration bestowed upon " these dazzling inu- 
olities/' she addressed the junior members of her suite 
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ftp foUoT^s. " Believe me, my young friends, that splen* 
dor is not to be envied which does not constitute happi- 
ness. I shall doubtless very much surprise you, by say- 
ing that the gift of a pair of old shoes afforded me at 
one time greater satisfaction than all these diamonds 
now before you ever did." Here her youthful auditors 
could hardly refrain from visibly intimating their conjec- 
ture that this remark was intended as a pleasantry. 
Josephine's serious air assuring them of their mistake, 
they began, with one accord, to express their respectful 
desire of hearing the history of these famous shoes, 
which, to their imaginations, already promised greater 
wonders than the marvels of the glass-slipper. 

** Yes, ladies," resumed their amiable mistress ; "it is 
certain, that of all the presents I ever in my life re- 
ceived, the one which gave me the greatest pleasure was 
a pair of old shoes — and these j too, of coarse leather I 
This you will understand in the sequel. 

" Quitting Martinico, I had taken a passage en board 
of a ship, where we were treated with an attention 
which I shall never forget.* Having separated from 
my first husband, I was far from rich. Obliged to re- 
turn to France on family affairs, the passage had ab- 
sorbed the major part of my resources ; and indeed, not 
without much diflSculty had I been able to provide the 
most indispensable requisites for our voyage. Hortense, 
obliging and lively, performing with much agility the 
dances of the negroes, and singing their songs with sur- 
prising correctness, greatly amused the sailors, who, 
from being her constant playfellows, had become her fa- 

* The vessel, as will afterward appear, was the Pomona frigate. 
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vorite society. No sooner did she observe me to be en- 
gaged, than, mounting upon deck, and there the object 
of general admiration, she repeated all her little exer- 
cises to the satisfaction of every one. 

" An old quarter-master was particularly attached to 
the child ; and whenever his duties permitted him a mo- 
ment's leisure, he devoted the interval to his young 
friend, who, in turn, doted upon the old man. What 
with running, leaping, and dancing, my daughter's slight 
shoes were fairly worn out. Knowing she had not ano- 
ther pair, and fearing I would forbid her going upon 
deck should this defect in her attire be discovered, Hor- 
tense carefully concealed the disaster, and one day I 
experienced the distress of beholding her return, leaving 
every footmark in blood. Fearing some terrible acci- 
dent, I asked, in aflFright, if she was hurt. 'No, mam- 
ma.' 'But see the blood is streaming from your feet.' 
'It is nothing, I assure you.' Upon examining how 
matters stood, I found the shoes literally in tatters, and 
her feet dreadfully torn by a nail. We were not yet 
more than half-way; and before reaching France it 
seemed impossible to procure another pair of shoes. I 
felt quite overcome at the idea of the sorrow my poor 
Hortense would suffer, as also at the danger to which 
her health might be*exposed, by confinement in my mis- 
erable little cabin. We began to weep bitterly, and 
*found no solace in our grief. At this moment entered 
our good friend the quarter-master, and, with honest 
bluntness, inquired the cause of our tears. Hortense, 
sobbing all the while, eagerly informed him that she 
would no more get upon deck, for her shoes were worn 
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out, and mamma had no others to give her. ^ Nonsense,* 
said the worthy seaman ; ^ is that all ? I have an old 
pair somewhere in my chest : I will go and seek them. 
You, madam, can cut them to the shape, and 1*11 splice 
them up again as well as need be. Shiver my timbers ! 
on board ship you must put up with many things ; we 
are neither landsmen nor fops, provided we have the ne- 
cessary — that's the most principal Without giving time 
for a reply, away hastened the kind quarter-master in 
search of his old shoes. These he soon after brought to 
us with a triumphant air, and they were received by 
Hortense with demonstrations of the most lively joy. 
To work we set with all zeal, and before day closed my 
daughter could resume her delightful duties of supplying 
their evening's diversion to the crew. I again repeat, 
never was present accepted with greater thankfulness. 
It has since often been matter of self-reproach that I did 
not particularly inquire into the name and history of our 
benefactor, who was known on board only as Jacques. 
It would have been gratifying to me to have done some- 
thing for him when, afterward, means were in my power." 

Subh was the state of destitution in which the future 
empress reached, for the last time, the territory of 
France. Meanwhile, the commotion, which overwhelmed 
that country, and shook European policy to the centre, 
had begun to be felt. This had, in fact, operated as a 
cause of Josephine's return. From the commencement 
of the Revolution, De Beauharnais had espoused its 
principles. 

In a woman's heart, as is well remarked by a female 
writer on this ^ery subject, when old affection is once 
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Legislative Assembly, as the second revolutionary meet 
ing of national representatives is termed, Beanharnais be 
came a member of the third, or National Convention. 
Of this body we find, from the M<miteur of the time, 
'ihat he was twice president. 

During the early part of the session, he appears to 
have shared actively in its discussions ; and though little 
precise information has been preserved respecting his 
views, they appear, as formerly, to have been moderately 
republican, and in unison with the politics of the Girond- 
ists. 

On the trial and subsequent condemnation of the 
king, the voice of Beanharnais was consequently raised 
in favor of humanity, however hostile his proceedings 
might be to royalty, which one of the first acts of this 
assembly abolished by acclamation. 

It forms too faithful a picture of these fearful times, 
when the division of relative against relative, denounced 
by Scripture, was actually realized in France, to excite 
surprise that two brothers had espoused opposite sides. 
But it strikes us as a remarkable coincidence in our present 
subject, to find Alexander Vicomte de Beanharnais, Jose- 
phine's husband, president of the Convention, and hei 
brother-in-law, Francis Marquis de Beanharnais, a major 
general in the army of Cond^, petitioning to be permit- 
ted to plead the cause of Louis XVI. before the bar of 
the same assembly. 

On the convocation of the States General, the marquis 
had been elected a member in the honorable situation of 
deputy from the nobles of Paris ; he had subsequently 
emigrated, and it was from the camp of Cond^ on the 
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live may be said to have fiercely closed with the as- 
sembling of the States General, in May, 1789. 

How far De Beauharnais had taken part in the pre- 
vious contests does not appear ; but in the " Constitu- 
tional Assembly,'* as it was afterward named, by way of 
pre-eminence, he took his seat among, the two hundred' 
and seventy upper deputies, as representative for the 
nobles of Blois. On the commencement of proceedings, 
when the representatives of the third estate constituted 
themselves the National Assembly, and invited those of 
the clergy and nobles to join them, De Beauharnais was 
one of the minority among the latter who, with the Duke 
of Orleans at their head, set the example of uniting 
themselves to the commons. 

The labors of the Vicomte de Beauharnais in this first 
assembly consisted of reports and speeches. These must 
have possessed merit to have been remembered, and, 
what was then rarer still, moderation, since they were 
afterward turned against him on his own trial under 
Robespierre. On the dissolution of the Constitutional 
Assembly, or States General, September 20, 1791, of 
which, by an unfortunate resolution — " too simply honest" 
— none of the members were immediately re-eligible, the 
vicomte resumed his original profession of arms, and was 
one of those who held an anxious eye upon the king, la- 
boring to secure, at least, his personal safety. Accord- 
ingly, he was among those officers who, after the fatal 
10th of August, 1792, stood by Lafayette, to whom he 
had been known, and, if we mistake not, had been his 
eomrade in the American campaigns. 

On the dissolution (September 20th, 1792) cf th^ 
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Landau ; and, at the same time, to attack the enemy en* 
camped in the vicinity of that place. I directed the 
army to advance in six columns, three of which were 
destined for false attacks. The principal ohject was to 
obtain possession of the passes of Anweiller, and the 
heights of Frankweiller, in front of these passes ; and 
upon which the enemy lay strongly intrenched. Every 
thing succeeded to my wish. General Arlandes, with 
the tenth regiment of infantry, seized the pass of An- 
weiller ; General Meynier, at the head of the sixty-sev- 
enth, occupied at the same instant Alberweiller and the 
various defiles leading therefrom ; the vanguard, led on 
by Generals Landremont, Loubat, and Delmas, repulsod 
the enemy with loss from the heights of Frankweiller, 
which were guarded by the emigrants, and the free corps 
of Wurmser. 

" General Gilot, making a sortie with three thousand 
of the brave garrison of Landau, in order to occupy the 
enemy's attention at a point where his line rested upon 
a wood, proved successful in that quarter. The false 
attacks directed by General Ferri^re, and those of the 
brigades of Generals Lafarelle and Mequillet, on the re- 
spective points of the hostile line, occasioned a diversion 
highly favorable to the main attack, by causing the 
evacuation of the villages of Betheim, Kintelsheim, and 
Ottersheim. Everywhere the enemies of the republic 
have been driven back with loss, and have left, contrary 
to their practice, the field covered with their dead and 
wounded. We made some prisoners, and have captured 
several redoubts, without cannon, it is true, but in which 
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our brave soldiers found bread, great-coats, and supplies 
of various kinds. 

"This action, so fortunate in its results, since the 
troops of the republic have successfully effected what 1 
had proposed, gives anticipation of still more important 
advantages. My communications with the army of the 
Moselle have meanwhile been established by the country 
of Deuxponts ; and the courage of the republicans com- 
posing the army of the Rhine promises to become more 
and more worthy of national confidence, by fulfilling 
those engagements which that army, by its situation and 
force, and through the interests of the important city 
now besieged, had contracted with the country, I am 
yet unable to speak in detail of those individual achieve- 
ments which merit the attention of the representatives 
of the people, and in a free state call for an expression 
of national gratitude ; but my next letter will contain 
the necessary particulars. - 

" I request you again to accept, from all the republic- 
ans of the army of the Rhine, the homage of fidelity to 
the republic, one and indivisible, of their attachment to 
the constitution, and of their gratitude to the estimable 
legislators to whom that constitution is owing. 

" The commander-in-chief of the army of the Rhine. 

( Signed) " Alexander Beauharnais. " 

The reader will not fail to remark in this letter a so- 
licitude to bespeak the praise of republicanism, and in 
the signature all abBence of aristocracy, even to the 
omission of the cfe, then a very obnoxious monosyllable, 
as ( in the language of the time) '^ it seemed to assert 
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that a man could have pretensions to a grandfathet/' 
The only stay which Beauharnais and those of his order 
possessed among the men of the Revolution — fear of 
their remaining political power — shortly after the date 
of this despatch was completely removed. The arrest of 
the Girondist deputies of the Convention, on the 2d 
June, 1793, and the total destruction of that party in 
the autumn of the same year, threw uncontrolled sway 
into the hands of the Jacobins* 
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CHAPTER n. 

Arrest and imprisonment of the Yicomte de Beauhamais^ -Josephine^ 
account of the arrest— Attempt of a young tradesman to save 
him — Letter from Josephine to her aunt — Letter from Beauhar- 
Dais to Josephine — Josephine's charities— Letter from Josephine 
to her aunt describing the examination of Beauharnais — Josephine 
visits her husband at the Luxembourg — Her account of the inter- 
view — Beauharnais' conversation with his children made the 
grounds of a charge of conspiracy — Josephine's account of his ex- 
amination by the Revolutionary Committee. 

One of the earliest acts of the democracy was to ex- 
clude from the service of the republic every functionary, 
whether civil or military, of noble birth. Among the 
rest, Beauharnais, the predecessor of Moreau, and not 
unworthy of being classed with that general, Custrine, 
Dumouriez, Hoche,, and Houchard, in talent, was de- 
prived of his command. Of the officers thus dismissed, 
most fled into foreign parts ; some of less note, by their 
very obscurity, afterward recovered their consequence ; 
but no commander-in-chief, except the Vicomte Beauhar- 
nais, ventured to return to France. 

Dismissal from such a station under the circumstances 
obviously ought to have been construed as a decree of 
expatriation. When warned on this head, the latter. 
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With unsuspicious honesty, ill-suited to the times, replied, 
" I am a friend to the republic ; what, then, can I have 
to fear from friends?** and, with imprudent confidence, 
took up his residence in the family mansion at Paris. 
But Beauharnais, the friend and soldier of the republic, 
was speedily arrested by the satellites of Robespierre, 
and consigned to the prisons of the Luxembourg. Of a 
specific charge for such proceeding we find not even a 
shadow, beyond the crimes affecting many hundreds 
under like suspicions — rank and merit. But if our in- 
formation is thus vague respecting the particular offence, 
the letters of Josephine render us minutely acquainted, 
not only with the circumstances of the arrest and con- 
duct of her husband, but present a graphic and, from its 
domestic nature, moving record of that fatal period. 
These letters were written from Paris to Fontainbleau, 
and addressed to Madame Fanny Beauharnais, the vi- 
comte*s aunt, who then resided on a small property in 
the neighborhood. This lady acquired a celebrity by 
her writings and literary talents, which she retained 
under the empire, and in the imperial court her conver- 
sational powers were admired both for their brilliancy 
and solidity, though with more display than perhaps be- 
seemed the retirement of the female character. 

JOSEPHINE TO MADAME FANNY BEAUHARNAIS. 

•* Ah, my dear aunt, compassionate — console — Counsel 
me. Alexander is arrested; while I write, he is led 
away to the Luxembourg ! 

^ Two days ago, a man of ill-omented aspect was seen 
growling around our house. Yesterday, about three 
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o'clock, the porter was interrogated whether citizen 
Beauhamais had returned from St. Germain. Now, you 
know, aunt, that my husband has not been at St. Ger- 
main since the month of May. You were of the party, 
and may recollect that Cubi^res read to us some verses 
on the Pavilion of Luciennes. The same inquisitor reap- 
peared in the evening, accompanied by an old man of 
huge stature, morose, and rude, who put several ques- 
tions to the porter. ' You are sure it is Beauhamais the 
vicomte?' * Ci-devant vicomte,' replied our servant. 
*The same who formerly presided in the Assembly?' 
*I believe so.* * And who is a general officer ?' * The 
same, sir,' said the porter. ♦ Sir !' sharply interrupted 
the inquirer, and addressing his companion, who had said 
nothing, *you see the cask always smells of the herring.* 
Upon this they disappeared. 

" To-day, about eight in the morning, I was told some 
one wished to speak with me. This was a young man, 
of a gentle and decent appearance : he carried a leather 
bag, in which were several pairs of shoes. * Citizen,* 
said the man to me, ' I understand you want socks of 
plum-gray ?* I looked at my woman, Victorine, who 
was present, but she comprehended as little of this ques- 
tion as I did. The young man seemed painfully discon- 
certed ; he kept turning a shoe in his hand, and fixed 
upon me a mournful look. At length, approaching close, 
he said, in an under tone, ^ I have something to impart 
to you, madam.* His voice, his looks, and a sigh which 
half-escaped him caused me some emotion. ^Explain 
yourself,' I replied eagerly; *my servant is faithful.* 
^Ah!' exclaimed he, as if involuntarily, ^ my life is at 
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stake in this matter.' I arose instantly, and dii^ hissed 
Victorine with a message to call my husband. 

" * Madam,' said the young tradesman, when w) were 
alone, ' there is not a moment to lose, if you would save 
M. de Beauhamais. The revolutionary committee last 
night, passed a resolution to have him arrested, and at 
this very moment the warrant is making out.' I felt as 
if ready to swoon away. *How know you this?' de- 
manded I, trembling violently. * I am one of the com- 
mittee,' said he, casting down his eyes ; ^ and being a 
shoemaker, I thought these shoes would afford me a rea- 
sonable pretext for advertising you, madam.' I could 
have embraced the good young man. He perceived that 
I wept, and I believe tears stood in his own eyes. At 
this moment Alexander entered : I threw myself into his 
arms. ^ You see my husband,' said I to the shoemaker. 
* I have the honor of knowing him,' was the reply. 

" Your nephew, learning the service which we had re- 
ceived, wished to reward him on the spot. This offer 
was declined in a manner which augmented our esteem. 
Alexander held out his hand, which the young man took 
with respect, but without embarrassment. Spite of our 
solicitations, Alexander refused to flee. * With what can 
they charge me?* asked he; 'I love liberty; I have 
borne arms for the Revolution ; and had that depended 
upon me, the termination would have been in favor of 
the people.' * But you are a noble,' answered the young 
man, * and that is a crime in the eyes of revolutionists, — 
it is an irreparable misfortune.' ' Which they can charge 
as a crime,' added I : * and moreover, they accuse yon 
of having been one in the Constitutional Assembly.' 
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My friend,' replied Alexander, with a noble expression, 
and firm tone, * such is my most honorable title to glory 
— the only claim, in fine, which I prefer. Who would 
not be proud of having proclaimed the rights of the na- 
tion, the fall of despotism, and the reign of the laws ?' 
' What laws !' exclaimed I : ' it is in blood they are writ- 
ten.' ^ Madam,' said the young man, with an accent such 
as he had not yet employed, ' when the tree of liberty is 
planted in an unfriendly soil, it must be watered with the 
blood of its enemies.' Beauhamais and I looked at each 
other ; in the young man, whom nature had constituted 
with so much feeling, we recognized the revolutionist 
whom the new principles had been able to render cruel. 
" Meanwhile, time elapsed ; he took leave of us, re- 
peating to my husband, ' Within an hour it will no longer 
be possible to withdraw yourself from search. I wished 
to save, because I believe you innocent : such was my 
duty to humanity ; but if I am commanded to arrest you, 
— pardon me ; I shall do my duty, and you will acknow- 
ledge the patriot. In you I have ever beheld an honor- 
able man — ^a noble and generous heart ; it is impossible, 
therefore, that you should not also be a good citizen.' 

" When our visitor had departed, ' Such,' said Alex- 
ander to me, * are the prejudices with which our youth 
are poisoned. The blood of the nobles, of those even 
the most devoted to the new ideas, must nourish liberty. 
If these new men of the Revolution were only cruel and 
turbulent, this sanguinary thirst, this despotic rage, 
would pass away ; but they are systematic, and Robes- 
pierre has reduced revolutionary action into a doctrine. 
The movement will cease only when its enemies, real oi 
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presumed, are annihilated, or when its author shall be nc 
more. But this is an ordeal which must, in the end, 
strengthen liberty ; she will ferment and work herself 
clear in blood.' * You make me shudder,* said I to Alex 
ander; *can you speak thus and not flee?' 'Whither 
flee ?' answered my husband ; ' is there a vault, a garret, 
a hiding-place into which the eye of the tyrant does not 
penetrate ? Do you reflect that he sees with the eyes of 
forty thousand committees animated by like dispositions, 
and strong in his will ? The torrent rolls along, and the 
people, throwing themselves into it, augment its force. 
We must yield : if I be condemned, how escape ? If I be 
not, free or in prison, I have nothing to fear.' My tears, 
my entreaties were in vain. At a quarter before twelve, 
three members of the revolutionary committee made their 
appearance, and our house was filled with armed men. 

" Think you my young cordwainer formed one in this 
band ? You are not deceived, and his functions there 
were painful to me. I confess, however, that I beheld 
him exercise these with a sort of satisfaction. He it 
was who signified to Alexander the order placing him 
under arrest, which he did with equal urbanity and firm- 
ness. In the midst of a crisis so grievous to me, I could 
not help observing in this young man a tone of authori- 
ty and of decency which placed him in striking contrast 
with his two colleagues. One <5f these, the same old in- 
quisitor who the night previously had made it his busi- 
ness to inquire concerning the presence and occupations 
of my husband, was once a planter in Martinico, and 
who, despite of equality, has never beheld in the human 
species but two classes, — ^masters and slaves. His pre- 
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Bent opinion is, that the Revolution Tvill be brought to a 
happy conclusion only when its agents shall have re- 
duced all its enemies to the condition of the negroes of 
Senegal when exported into America ; and to accomplish 
this end, he demands that the whole race of priests, 
nobles, proprietors, philosophers, and in short, all the 
aristocratic classes, be dispatched^ to St. Domingo, there 
to replace the caste of the blacks, suppressed by the Re- 
volution. * Thus,* added the ferocious wretch, address- 
ing his words to me with a sinister glance directed from 
his simken eyes^ Hhus the true republicans secure the 
grand moral triumph, by measures of profound and e\^ 
vated policy !' His third compeer, vulgar, and brutal, 
busied himself in taking, in a blustering way, an inven- 
tory of the principal pieces of furniture and papers. 
From these latter he made a selection, collecting the 
pieces into a parcel, which was sealed and forwarded to 
the committee. The choice chiefly included reports and 
discourses pronounced by Alexander in the Constitution- 
al Assembly. This meeting held in horror by the revo- 
lutionists, is not less odious to the aristocrats of all classes 
and shades. Does not this prove that that assembly had 
solved all the problems of the Revolution, and, as re- 
spects liberty, had founded all the necessary establish- 
ments ? From the regime of 1789 it had taken away all 
means ; from that of 1793 it removed all hope. Alex- 
ander has often repeated to me, that to neither there re- 
mained any chance of rising, save by violence and 
crime. Ah ! why did he foresee so justly, and why 
would he, to the title of a prophet, perhaps add that of 
a martyr?" 
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In her distress, Josephine appears, from the foUoiring 
note, to have experienced the usual hollowness of 
" summer friends." The letter from her husband is ex- 
ceedingly descriptive of the unaccountable recklessness 
into which the times had converted the national buoy- 
ancy of temper, — a feature, both in the oppressors and 
the victims, singularly characteristic of the Revolution. 

JOSEPHINE TO MADAME FANNY DE BEAUHARNAIS. 

"Why do the kind proceedings of your friends, and 
your own bad health, detain you in the country? Dear 
aunt, I miss you much. Think of my house solitary, 
myself more solitary — more forsaken still. In the course 
of the five days since he was taken from me, all his friends 
have disappeared, one by one. At this moment when 1 
sit down to write, it is six o'clock in the evening, and 
nobody has come here. Nobody ? I am wrong : my ex- 
cellent young man does not stand aloof; he comes twice 
or thrice in the day with news from the Luxembourg. 
Provided his duty be not compromised, he cares little 
about exposing his person ; the pestilence of misfortune 
does not keep him at a distance. Alexander confides to 
him those letters which he desires I only should read; 
his jailers, the committee, have the first perusal of the 
others. Enclosed I send you a copy of one; — the origi- 
nal shall repose all my life nearest my heart, and be 
buried with me." 

VICOMTE DE BEAUHARNAIS, TO JOSEPHINB. 

" So ! pauvre petite^ you are still unreasonable, and I 
most needs console t/ou? That, however, I can easilj 
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dj; for even here is the abode of peace when the con- 
science is tranquil, and where one can cultivate for one's 
self and others all the benevolent sentiments of the hearty 
all the best qualities of the spirit, all the gentle aflTections 
of our nature. I should be troubled at our separation, 
were it to be long ; but I am a soldier ; and at a distance 
from you, my sweet Josephine, removed from our dear 
children, I bethink myself of war; in truth, a slight 
misadventure is a campaign against misfortune. Ah! 
if you knew how we learn to combat our mischance here, 
you would blush for having been afflicted. Every cap- 
tive — now this is literally the case — leaves his sorrows at 
the grated entrance, and shows within only good-humor 
and serenity. • We have transported to the Luxembourg 
the entire of society, excepting politics ; thus, you will 
grant me that we have left the thorns in order to gather 
the roses. We have here charming women, who are 
neither prudes nor coquettes ; old men, who neither carp 
nor moralize, and who demean themselves kindly ; men 
of mature age, who are not projectors; young men, 
almost reasonable ; and artists, well bred, sober, without 
pride, amuse us by a number of pleasant facts, and en- 
tertaining anecdotes; and, what will astonish you more 
than all the rest, we have moneyed men, become as polite 
and obliging as they were generally vulgar and imperti- 
nent. We have here, then, all that is best, always ex 
cepting my Josephine and our dear children. Oh ! the 
choice — the good — the best, compose that cherished trio. 
I ought likewise to except our good friend Nevil; the 
only fault in him is his notion of relationship to Brutus. 
As to his title of committee-man, I have no reproach to 
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make on that score ; I find it too much in mj favor. Ue 
IS the messenger, my beloved friend, who will convey to 
you this letter, in which I enclose one thousand kisses, 
until such time as I shall be able more substantially to 
deliver them myself, and without counting." 

Soon after her husband's imprisonment, Josephine ap- 
pears to have retired for a brief space from Paris, most 
probably on a visit to Fontainbleau. A note of this date 
is still extant, in which she gives directions to her ^' faith- 
ful Victorine to open a secret drawer in the vicomte's 
scrutoire, which had escaped the inquisitors, and to se- 
cure the papers it contained." 

The following passage evinces that Josephine, in her 
severe and homefelt adversity, had not forgotten those 
whom her own kindness of heart had placed as depen- 
dents on her bounty. ^^ I presume that iii^y absence has 
made no change in the order of the distributions ; I wish 
them to be continued as usual. Victorine will give two 
portions to Dame Marguerite, for I have learned that 
she has become burdened with the charge of a grandson 
— a circumstance which she did not mention to me." 

At this distressful period, there were numbers of child- 
ren and females who, having lost, through imprisonment 
or death, their natural protectors, and falling thus from 
a state of respectability at once into indigence, without 
those humbling gradations which break down the spirit, 
would have perished in the garrets and cellars whither 
they had retreated, but for such gentle ministrations as 
here noted. 

In these charities, Josephine's exertions were unremit- 
tinir, and enabled her, with but a moderate income, to 
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do much good. Her pensioners were supplied, not irtb 
money, but with food, soup, bread, and, if the necessities 
of ill health required, with moat and wine ; while, by in- 
teresting her friends in the cause, she obtained work for 
those deserted beings, and so enabled them, by their own 
labors — the sweetest of all resources — to minister to their 
own wants. Several lived to bless Josephine on a throne, 
for a life thus preserved by her bounty, when she herself 
had been little removed from a prison. 

Confident in the innocence of her husband, and more 
inclined to entertain hope, from ignorance of the charac- 
ters of those in power, Josephine, like many other vic- 
tims of similar delusions, appears at first to have regarded 
with little apprehension the issue of De Beauharnais' 
imprisonment. 

Perhaps, too, the examination of her husband had 
tended, about this time, further to reassure Madame de 
]}eauharnais. Her own letter, which follows, on this sub- 
ject, while it is an extremely curious document of the 
times, and explains some circumstances in the political 
career of the vicomte, makes us shudder to think that 
the lives of thirty millions of men were in such hands, or 
that, in the particular instance, such mockery should have 
been consummated on the scafibld. 

JOSEPHINE TO HER AUNT. 

^^ Alexander has been examined to-day, and to-morrow 
I shall have permission to visit him. The president 
of the committee is a good enough man, but void of all 
energy ; whom I know not how many quintals of fat de- 
orive of movement, ideas, and almost of speech. With 
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the best intentions iu the world, he has less authority 
than the meanest clerk in his office. He arrives late, 
gets to his chair puffing and blowing, falls down heavily, 
and, when at length he is seated, remains a quarter *of 
an hour without speaking. Meanwhile a secretary reads 
reports which he does not hear, though affecting to listen ; 
sometimes he falls asleep during the reading, — a circum- 
stance which prevents not his awaking just in time to 
sign what he has neither heard nor understood. As to 
the examinations which he commences, and which all of 
his colleagues continue, there are some atrocious, a great 
number ridiculous, but all more or less curious. What, 
indeed, can be more remarkable than to behold its highest 
orders interrogated before those who, notwithstanding 
their elevation, are but the dregs of society ? My dear 
aunt, when I speak thus, understand me to make no re- 
ference to birth, fortune, or privileges ; but to sentiment, 
conduct, and principles. 

" Enclosed I send you an outline of my husband's ex- 
amination, in which, as you will perceive, the ridiculous 
contends with the horrible. Such are the two features 
of our era." 

" President, Who are you ? 

M. de Beauhamais. A man, and a Frenchman. 

President None of your gibes here ! I demand youi 
name. 

M. de B. Eugene- Alexander de Beauharnais. 

A member. No de^ if you please ; it is too aristo- 
cratic. 

M. de B. Feudal, you would say. It is certain a 
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name without tbe particle would be more rational The 
offence, if it be one, comes of time and mj ancestcns. 

Another member. Ah I so you have got ancestors I 
The confession is an honest one ; it is well to know as 
much. Note that, citizens ; he has a grandfather, and 
makes no secret of it. [Here nine of the twelve mem- 
bers composing the committee fell a-laughing. One of 
those who, amid the general gayety, had maintained an 
appearance of seriousness, called out, in a loud tone, 
* Fools, who does not know that ancestors are old mustv 
narchments ? Is it this man's fault if his credentials 
have not been burned ? Citizen, I advise thee to bestow 
them here with the committee, and I give thee the assur- 
ance that a good bonfire shall soon render us an account 
of thine ancestors.' Here a ridiculous laughter took pos- 
session of the entire of the honorable council, and not 
without much difficulty could the fat president recall 
them to a sense of decorum. At the same time, this e±- 
plosion of hilarity having put him into good-huipor, he 
politely requested the accused to be seated. Again he 
was interrupted by a member calling him to order, for 
having used the plural to a suspected citizen. * Hereupon 
the uproar began anew more violently than ever, from 
the word Monsieur having been applied to the president 
by the member as a joke. Order once more established, 
my husband embraced the first moment of silence to 
felicitate the members on the innocent nattire of their 
discussions, and to congratulate himself in having for 
judges magistrates of such a joyous disposition.] 

PresideTvt^ with an important air. Dost take our op> 
•rations for farces? Thou art prodigiously deceived. 
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The suspected citizen is right, colleagues, in calling us 
his judges; that title ought to restore us to gravity, 
Formerly, it was permitted to laugh, now we must bo 
serious. 

M. de B. Such is the distinction between the old and 
new regime. 

l^resident. Proceed we then seriously, and continue 
the examination. Citizen Jarbac ( to one of the secre- 
taries), be'st thou there ?— ( To M. de B.) Thy titles 
and qualities ? 

M, de B. A French citizen, and a general in th^5 
service of the republic. 

A member. President, he does not declare all ; he 
was formerly a — 

Another member. A prince or a baron, at least. 

M. de -B., smiling. Only a vicomte, if so please you, 
and quite enough, too. 

President. Enough ! it is a great deal too much : so 
you confess being a noble. 

M. de B. I confess that so men called me, and so, 
for some time, I believed, under the reign of ignorance, 
habit, and prejudice. 

President. Acknowledge also that you are not yet 
entirely disabused. 

M. de B. The obstinacy of some men who persist in 
combating a chimera preserves for such things a scrt of 
reality. As for myself, I have long regarded the illu- 
sion as dissipated. Reason had taught me that there 
could exist no distinctions save those which result from 
virtue, talent, or service ; a sound policy has since de- 
monstrated to me that there ought to exist no others. 
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(Xtizen NevU. That I call reasoning from principle. 

Pre»iderU. Without denying the consequences, whence 
has the accused derived these principles? From the 
Constitutional Assembly ? 

M. de B. I consider it an honor to have been a mem- 
ber of that assembly. 

President, Did you not even preside there ? 

M. de B. Tes, citizen ; and at an ever memorable 
era. 

President. That was, — ^after the flight of the tyrant ? 

M. de B, That was on the occasion of the journey 
of Louis XVI. to Varennes, and on his return. 

A* member. For a bet, the citizen does not consider 
Louis Capet to have been a tyrant. 

Jf. de B, History will explain, and posterity will 
pronounce. 

Citizen Nevil, The question here is not what citizen 
Beauhamais thinks, but what he has done. 

President. Just — ^most just : see we, then, what citi- 
zen Beauharnais has done. 

' M. de B. Nothing ; and that in a distempered time, 
I conceive to have been the best of all proceedings. 

President. Thus you declared for no party ? 

M. de B. No ; — ^if by party you mean factions which 
hate each other, rend the state, and impede the reign of 
the laws, and the strengthening of the republic; but 
yes, — if by party you understand the immense majority 
of the French people who desire independence and lib- 
erty : of that party am I. 

A vnemher. It remains to be known through what 
means of adherence ? 
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M. de B, I should prefer, in order to persuade, the 
means employed by reason, — to convince those of senti- 
ment ; against anarchy, by turns the cause and the effect 
of factions, I nevertheless believe that it is not forbidden 
to employ force. But I require that it be used so as not 
to be abused ; that men have recourse to it rarely, and 
that they yield to humanity whatever they can take 
from severity without compromising the safety of the 
state. 

A member (it was the old wretch charged with the 
arrest of my husband). — Humanity ! humanity ! In cer- 
tain mouths, such language is suspected. 

M. de B. And ought to be so, if it signify pity for 
willful criminals ; but it is respectable when invoked in 
favor of inexperience and error. 

A member. Such is the tone held by all moderates. 

M. de B. Moderation is the daughter of reason, and 
the mother of power; why should I be violent and agi- 
tated, if, in a sound state of mind, I feel myself vigorous 
through calmness, and powerful by wisdom? 

Nevil. I assure you, citizens, that neither Rousseau* 
nor Mably, nor Montesquieu ever wrote any thing more 
sensible. 

A member. Who are these people? do they belong 
to the section ? 

Another member. Don't you see they are Feuillans ? 
All that has the smack of moderatism, and is not worth 
a 

.President. You are wrong, citizens ; these are authors 
of the reign of Louis XIY., and you may see their 
tragedies played every night at the Theatre Frangaip 
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**Here a new uproar ensued, some defending, others 
impugning, these novel discoveries in literary history. 
My husband would have smiled in derision, had he not 
sighed to think in whose hands the fate of his fellow- 
citizens had thus been placed. Nevil, by laboring to 
bring back the debate to its proper object, endeavored to 
terminate a sitting equally painful and ludicrous. After 
some more absurd and irrelevant interrogatories, the pre- 
sident decided for the provisional detention of Alexan- 
der. *Time will thus be afforded,' so concluded his ad- 
dress, with revolutionary forethought, *for convicting 
you : and you, citizen, will have leisure for your defence. 
If you love your country, you can serve it as well by 
your resignation as by your activity ; and if liberty be 
dear to you, it will become much more so in a prison. 
Thereupon, I remit you, not as culpable — God forbid ! 
but as one who may become guilty. You will be in- 
scribed upon the registers of the Luxembourg merely with 
this favorable remark : Convicted of being sttspected!' '' 

The storm was thus rapidly thickening round De Beau- 
harnais; even the long-sought interview to which Jo- 
sephine alludes in her last letter proved in the end a 
means in the scheme of villany. The vicomte had pe- 
titioned to see his wife and children in the prison of the 
Luxembourg, — a favor at length extended to him through 
the instrumentality of Louis, deputy from the Lower 
Rhine, one of the associates of Robespierre, but who, un- 
like his principal, held still some communion with human 
feelings, and to whom Nevil, ''the constant and indefati- 
gable," had applied. The details of this meeting, the 
hat save one whick she ever enjoyel with the husband 
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of her youth, and exquisitely given in the following 
letter from Josephine to her aunt : — 

''This has been a day at once very delightful and 
very painful. My husband having desired to see us, I 
resolved, in order to spare their young feelings, to send 
the children first, and Nevil took charge of them for this 
purpose. They had for some time been told that their 
father, being sick, was under the care of a famous phy- 
sician, who, on account of the salubrity of the air, and 
the spacious buildings, resided in the Luxembourg. 

" The first interview passed over pretty well ; only Hor- 
tense remarked that papa's apartments were extremely 
small, and the patients very numerous. At the time I 
arrived they had left their father, a kind-hearted turn- 
key, gained by Nevil, having taken the precaution to 
keep them removed. They had gone to visit in the neigh- 
boring cells, whose inmates were touched by their youth, 
their situation, and their ingenuousness. 

" I dreaded the sight of our mutual emotion : our inter- 
view took place in their absence. Alexander, who sup- 
ports his captivity with courage, showed himself unable 
to bear up against my tears. Recovering myself at 
length, and alarmed at seeing him so greatly moved, I 
constrained my own sorrow, and endeavored in turn to 
sooth his. Our children now made their appearance. 
This brought on a new crisis, the more painful that we 
felt its cause must be dissembled. 

"Eugene, who is sincerity itself, was for long de- 
ceived, and in all the tenderness of an affectionate heart, 
wished to persuade us that we acted wrong in afflicting 
ourselves, since papa's illness was not dangerous. All 
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this while poor Hortense exhibited that slight air of in* 
creduloas hesitation which you know becomes her so 
well. * Do you believe that papa is ill ?* said she to her 
brother ; ^ if so, at least, it is not the sickness which the 
doetors cure.* ' What do you mean, my dear girl,' asked 
I ; ' can you suppose that papa and 1 would contrive be- 
tween us to deceive you Y * Pardon, mamma, but I do 
think so.' ' Oh, sister !' eagerly interrupted Eugene, 

* that is a very singular speech of yours !' * On the con- 
trary,' replied she, 'it is quite simple and natural.* 

* How, miss V said I, in my turn, aflFecting severity. 

* Unquestionably,' continued the little sly one, 'good pa- 
rents are permitted to deceive their children when they 
wish to spare them uneasiness ; is it not so, mamma V 

" At these words, she threw herself upon my bosom, 
and, putting one arm round her father's neck, drew him 
gently towards us. A smile shone through her tears ; 
and Eugene, mingling his caresses in this domestic scene, 
rendered the whole truly afifecting. Amiable and gentle 
child, he show§ as much singleness of heart as his lister 
displays penetration and spirit. Both have hitherto 
formed our joy; why should it be, that, at this crisis, 
they are the cause of our most lively disquietudes, and 
occasion to me — to me personally — inexpressible uneasi- 
ness, which I am unable to subdue, and can with diffi- 
culty combat ! For myself I have no fear ; but for them 
—for Alexander — I become a very coward. 

*' In the course of the visits which my children had 
made, and from the conversations my daughter had col- 
lected and ovei heard, she had divined that her father 
was a prisoner. Wc now acknowledged what it was no 
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longer possible to conceal. ^ And the reason V demanded 
Hortense. Even her brother, less timid than ordinary, 
would know the motive for such severity. It would have 
been very difficult to satisfy them. Strange abuse of 
power,— absurd and despicable excess of tyranny, which 
a child has judgment to condemn, which all ought to pos* 
sess the right to punish, and yet of which men dare not 
even complain ! 

" ' Oh !* cried Hortense, ' when we are able, we will 
punish your accusers.' ' Hush, my child,* said her fa- 
ther, ' were you to be overheard speaking thus, I should 
be ruined, as well as yourselves and your mother ; while 
we would not then enjoy the consolation of being perse 
cuted altogether unjustly.* * Have you not often ex- 
plained to us,' remarked Eugene, ' that it is lawful to re- 
sist oppression?' 'I repeat the same sentiment once 
more,' replied my husband ; ' but prudence ought to ac- 
company resistance; and he who would overcome tyr- 
anny, must be careful not to put the tyrant on his guard.' 

'* By degrees the conversation assumed a less serious 
turn. We forgot the present misfortune to give ourselves 
up to soft remembrances and future plans. You will 
readily conceive that in these latter you were far from 
being overlooked. 

" * 1 wish every possible happiness to my aunt,' said 
Alexander, laughing; ^nevertheless, as the Nine are 
said never to be so interesting as when they are afflicted, 
I would beseech just a few days' captivity for my aunt's 
muse ! a fine elegy would doubtless be the result, and 
the glory of the poetess, by immortalizing her prison, 
would prove ample consolation for having inhabited one.' 
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" What say you to that wish, my dear aunt ? Perhaps 
you will regard it as affects your true interests. For my 
own part, however, who love your person even bettei 
than your poetry, I cannot help framing a contrary as- 
piration ; and may you n^ver join your name to that of 
an Ovid or a Madame de la Sure ; but may you continue 
to write prose, and to live free, happy in yielding to the 
first dictate of your heart, — that of doing good !** 

The conversation of M. de Beauharnais with his child- 
ren, being overheard, most likely by agents secretly 
placed on purpose, and reported to the "tyrant," was 
magnified into a conspiracy,- and became the cause of 
more vexatious restriction to the captives 5f the Lux- 
embourg, and finally issued to himself in a capital pun- 
ishment. Josephine's letters again supply these inci- 
dents, interesting, not only as affecting her own story, 
but as filling up the history of a period the enormities of 
which have hitherto been contemplated chiefly in the 
gross. 

TO MADAME FANNY BEAUHARNAIS. 

" I must now, my esteemed aunt, collect all my for- 
titude to inform you of the catastrophe which ha^ just 
Befallen us ; you will need the whole of yours to sustain 
the recital. The observations made by my husband to 
his children, and which I transmitted, will not have es- 
caped you: *It is permitted,' such were his words to 
Eugene, * it is even a duty to resist oppression ; but pru- 
dence ought to direct force, and he who would subvert or 
subdue tyranny must beware of disclosing his designs.' 
To explain to you how these words, which \»e c<mceived 
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were heard by ourselves alone, reached the ears of spies, 
would be diflScult for me ; and now tLat I reflect upon 
the circumstance, the disclosure appears still more myste- 
rious. At first we suspected Nevil ; but you will conceive 
with what indignation against ourselves we repelled a 
suspicion which, for the moment, forced itself upon our 
alarmed fancy. One of the saddest miseries of adver- 
sity is, that it renders men unjust, awakening doubts of 
the sincerity of friendship, so rarely given to misfortune. 
In thinking the best of the conduct of that excellent 
young man I did well ; for it is still through his means 
that I am able to transmit you the following details : — I 
am thus completely ignorant by whom or in what man- 
ner we have been betrayed. 

" As soon as the Revolutionary Committee had know- 
ledge of my poor Alexander's remark, they intercepted 
all communication between him and the other prisoners ; 
and, which has thrown us into greater consternation still, 
between him and his family. On the morrow he was shut 
up in his chamber, which fortunately opens upon a small 
corridor communicating with a second apartment, at pre- 
sent unoccupied, an arrangement which, hitherto unob- 
served, triples the space for exercise. Two days after, 
the doors were thrown open, and he received the very 
unexpected visit of a member of the Committee of Gene- 
ral Safety. The visiter was Vadier, his colleague in the 
Constitutional Assembly, — a gray-headed, suspicious ruf- 
fian, who follows the dictates of habitual misanthropy, 
and with whom suspicions are equivalent to proofs. In 
the tone assumed with my husband, the latter instantly 
recognized prejudice and personal hatred, and shrunk 
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fix)m penatrating farther. As for myself, the bare idea 
causes me to shudder, and were I to dwell upon the thought 
for a moment, I feel that terror would freeze my heart. 

" * Without inquiring,' answered Alexllnder, ' by what 
means you have discovered my thoughts, I am very far 
from disavowing the maxim which you repeat after me, 
or the principles you attribute to me. Is not the entire 
theory of the Revolution comprehended in these ideas ? 
Do they not teach a doctrine which its friends have re- 
duced to practice ? Are not these principles yours also V 
* All that I grant,' replied Vadier ; ' but times, places, 
persons, change all ; and a truth of this nature, admira- 
ble as it may be in speculation, becomes a dagger when 
men know not how to use it ; it is a two-edged weapon, 
which we have done well in directing against the enemies 
of liberty : but if it so happen that those who have been 
wounded, though not prostrated, essay to turn it against 
the defenders of freedom, — if, in such a retrograde and 
criminal movement, they were guided by one of those 
arms which had combated them, and which, in protecting 
them to-day, desired to avenge their wounds of the past, 
— say, would such a one be guiltless ? Would the inten- 
tions he obeyed be pure ? Or, could too great severity 
be exercised to prevent the effect rather than have to 
punish the consequences?' 'In these dangerous and 
forced deductions,' answered M. de B., * I recognize the 
doctrine of your master. Upon deceitful hypotheses you 
may base at will the scaffolding of any propositions, how- 
ever absurd ; and, arguing from the possible to the posi- 
tive, you deliver the innocent to punishment, as the means 
of preventing them from guilt.' * Whoever is suspected,' 
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was the atrocious reply, 'deserves suspicion.' * Speak 
more honestly at once,* replied your nephew: * whoever 
IS innocent soon falls under suspicion ; and, once sus- 
pected, he perishes : if it be imagined that his innocence 
may waver, you quickly punish him as a criminal.' 
'You press the consequence rather from feeling than 
reason,* returned Vadier ; ' we designate and treat as 
criminal him only who impedes or corrupts the princi- 
ples of the Revolution. Would you have spoken out had 
not the anti-revolutionary doctrines, in despite of us, and 
even without our knowledge, refuted you ? Wo to the 
guilty who compromise themselves!* — 'Wo, rather,* 
cried my husband, ' wo to those tyrants who explain, or 
rather who mystify, by an insidious and crafty sophistry, 
their system of manslaughter ! we may easily put aside 
the thrust which is aimed at us in honest hostility ; and, 
as the President du Harley remarks, a mighty space in- 
terposes between the heart of the good man and the 
poniard of the miscreant. But how avoid the stab dealt 
in darkness ? There is no remedy ; we must be silent, 
and bare the throat.' At these words, which I much 
blame, the old President of the General Safety Commit- 
tee left the prison ; and Nevil, who had been listening in 
the corridor, imagined he remarked in his naturally stern 
countenance an indescribable expression of the most sin- 
ister import. I shall keep you daily informed of the 
consequence of this affair, which fills me with inexpre* 
Bible alarm." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Beanbaraais charged with conspiracy — Arrest of Nevil — Josephine^s 
acooant of the examination of her children, and of her visit to Nevil 
in prison — Robespierre affects moderation — Josephine is deceived 
by this-— Letter from Beaaharnais explaining accurately the true 
state of affairs — Josephine arrested — Her account of the arrest in 
a letter to her aunt 

The consequences of the conversation of Beauharnais 
with his children in the prison of the Luxembourg were 
serious. He was charged with conspiracy against the re- 
public. The newspapers, under the direction of Robes- 
pierre, announced this conspiracy as endangering the 
public safety, and gave their readers to understand that 
all concerned in it would be punished without mercy. 

The "administration** suffered no time to elapse be- 
fore fulfilling these denunciations of severity. The day 
following the publication of their exaggerated account of 
a very simple event, Nevil was arrested, in a manner 
which, as Josephine remarked, "gave a scandalous pub- 
licity to its fictitious crime.*' But though its commence- 
ment was thus industriously bruited abroad, the scene of 
his captivity was so carefully concealed, that his nearest 
relatives, a mother, and betrothed bride, continued in ig- 
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norance of his fate, or whether he was alive or dead; tilV 
Madame de Beauharnais, gratefully desirous of serving 
4^ne who suffered on her husband's account, at length dis- 
covered the wretched committee-man in one of the most 
loathsome of the revolutionary dungeons. 

These circumstances we learn from her own letters. 
But the hero of this feigned conspiracy, the vicomte 
himself, a celebrated republican commander, either ap- 
peared too great a personage thus to be struck obscurely 
and in the dark, or his accusers, by means of informa- 
tions elicited from those with whom he conversed famili- 
arly, wished to implicate both him atid others more deeply 
in their snares. 

In carrying forward this latter intention, it must be 
acknowledged they evinced a diabolical ingenuity. And 
amid the terrible generalities by which history represents 
the enormities of the French Revolution, we are struck 
with a peculiar horror by the incident pertaining to our 
present subject, of a son and daughter — mere children 
too — secretly interrogated, in order indirectly to obtain 
matter of accusation against a father from their un- 
guarded and artless answers! The feeling resembles 
that intenseness of pain occasioned by the contemplation 
of a single group in Guide's Massacre of the Innocents. 
But here a mother's language will best describe the 
scene. 

JOSEPHINE TO HER AUNT. 

" Will you believe it, my dear aunt ? My children 
have just undergone a long and minute examination I 
That wretched old man, member of the committee, and 
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whom I have repeatedly named to you, introduced him- 
self into my house ; and under pretence of feeling inter- 
ested in my husband, and of entertaining me. set my ^ 
poor ones a talking. I confess that at first I was com- 
pletely thrown off my guard by this stratagem ; only I 
could not help wondering at the affability of such a per- 
sonage. Innate guile, however, soon betrayed itself 
when the children replied in terms whence it was impos- 
sible to extort the least implication against their unfor- 
tunate parents. Thus I speedily detected the deceit. 

" When he perceived I had penetrated his craft, he 
ceased to feign, and declaring that he had been charged 
with obtaining from my children information so much 
the more certain as being ingenuous, he proceeded to in- 
terrogate them in form. Upon this avowal, I was sensi- 
ble of an inexpressible revulsion taking place within 
me ; I felt that I grew pale with affright — that I now - 
reddened with anger — now trembled with indignation. 

" I was on the point of expressing to this hoary revo- 
lutionist the loathing with which he inspired me, when 
the thought arose that I might thus do injury to my hus- 
band, against whom this execrable man shows inveterate 
enmity; then I repressed my resentment in silence. 
Upon his desiring to be left alone with my little ones, I 
felt again the spirit of resistance rising within me ; but 
such ferocity appeared in his looks that I was constrained 
to obey. 

"Having locked up Hor tense in a closet, he com- 
menced by questioning her brother. When my daugh- 
ter's turn came, oh, how I trembled on perceiving the 
length to which her examination extended ! for our in- 
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quisitor had not failed to remark in the dear girl SA 
acuteness and penetration far beyond her years. After 
Bounding them as to our conversations, our opinions, the 
visits and letters which we received, and especially on 
the actions which they might have witnessed, he broached 
the capital question, namely, the discourse held with 
their father in prison. My children, each in character, 
answered excellently well, and spite the subtlety of the 
wretch, who wished to find guilt, the sound understand- 
ing of my son and the intelligent address of his sister 
disconcerted, if they were not able to confound, the 
knavery. What consequences will they extort from an 
examination such as truth dictates to lips that are guile- 
less? It can redound only to the, triumph of innocence 
and the shame of its accusers : will they dare to produce 
it, if thence arises this twofold check ? 

"Still the same silence concerning the unfortunate 
Nevil. Notwithstanding^my repugnance, I have decided 
on requesting an audience of a member of the commit- 
tee of General Safety, Louis (deputy of the Lower 
Rhine), of whom report speaks less unfavorably than of 
his colleagues. Your nephew has expressly prohibited 
me from seeing these men, whom he regards as the as- 
sassins of our country ; but he has not forbidden me to 
solicit from gratitude, and in favor of friendship. Had 
he done so, I could almost have dared to disobey the in- 
junction. I hold the ungrateful in horror, and certainly 
never shall increase their number." 

Thus we have already found, on other occasions, that 
amid her own afflictions the "amiable Josephine" forgot 
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not the sorrows of others. The audience which, with 
charitable casuistry, she endeavors to exclude from her 
husband's general prohibition, was actually solicited and 
obtaired a few days after, as we learn from the following 
graphic epistle : — 

MADAME DE BEAUHARNAIS TO HER AUNT. 

"Louis, the deputy of the Lower Rhine, whom I just 
saw for a moment, appeared to me not without some good, 
and I believe him not insensible. The accents of pity 
seem to find his heart not inaccessible. He does not re- 
pel misfortune, nor add bitterness to the reproaches 
wrung from grief; but those qualities precisely which re- 
commend him to the oppressed become vices and lessen 
his influence with the oppressors. He enjoys little 
credit; and, after hearing my petition, could do nothing 
directly, but introduced me to his colleague, who is 
charged with the police of the prisons. The latter, with 
malice in his look, and mockery on his tongue, compli- 
mented me ironically upon the interest which I expressed 
in Nevil's fate. *The cordwainer,' said the ruffian, *is a 
vigorous and handsome youth: it is quite as it should be 
for him to be protected by a woman who is young and 
handsome also. If she now manifest sensibility, the 
time may come when he will be able to show his grati- 
tude. As to the matter in hand, however, his examination 
being finished, his affair is no longer a concern of mine. 
You must therefore transport yourself into the office 
of citizen Prosper Sigas, who if so disposed, may grant 
you the required permission. You may say that I re- 
commend him to be yielding, for it is really a sin to keep 
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80 long separated from each other two young people who 
only ask to be reunited.* 

" After these impertinences, to which I deigned no re- 
ply, the fellow gave me a card to the functionary whom 
he had just named. Oh ! as for this latter, he proved 
quite another sort of person : to my delight and great 
astonishment, I found in M. Sigas all the urbanity desi- 
rable in a man of the world, joined to that knowledge of 
detail which we have a right to expect in a public oflScer 
He informed me, that notwithstanding a first examina 
tion, citizen Nevil still remained in the depot of the com 
mittee of General Security. 'As it is supposed,' con 
tinned my informant, ' that he has disclosures to make, ii 
has been judged fit to place him there, that he may be 
forthcoming when wanted. I am sorry for it, first on his 
own account, and next on yours, madam, whose interest 
he appears so fortunate as to have excited. There is 
your permission to communicate with him ; you will ob- 
serve that it authorizes these communications only in 
presence of a witness; but this, postscript which I add 
gives the power to render the witness invisible if circum- 
stances permit; or, if not, makes him blind and deaf.' 
Avow, my beloved aunt, that though now misplaced, it 
would not be easy to find a more amiable personage than 
M. Prosper Sigas. 

"From the offices of the committee I descended to the 
Hotel de Brionne, under the gate of which the depSt is 
situated. You will have difficulty in believing, that ne- 
glect, or rather atrocity, could be carried so far as to es- 
tablish this depdt in a subterranean passage, narrow, 
dark, receiving through grated loop-holes a struggling and 
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donbtful light, and which, in close contact with a public 
sewer, has, upon the roof, the channels of wells con- 
stantly in use. In this damp, gloomy, and infected hole 
are to be found, by tens and twelves, huddled into spaces 
of fifteen feet square, captives unknown to each other, 
and without other bed than a few boards raised some 
thirty inches from the floor, spreading mutual infection 
from their bodies, while they envenom the evils of their 
minds by dreadful confidences. Here groaned Nevil, 
when, to his great astonishment, he was called out, and 
recognized me with lively satisfaction. It is quite true 
that he has been examined, but less upon what concerns 
my husband than upon what passed at the Luxembourg. 
As nothing, in fact, took place there, it thence resulted 
that questions were reiterated, while the replies were ne- 
cessarily few and unsatisfactory. He is prepared for 
new trials." 

About this time, Robespierre, for political efl^ect, ex- 
hibited some signs of moderation. He sanctioned the 
publication of a pamphlet by Camille Desmoulins in 
which the severe measures of the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal were censured. Josephine, deceived by appear- 
ances, now began to hope for her husband's speedy re- 
lease. She sent him the pamphlet, with a letter full of 
glowing hopes. 

De Beauharnais understood the character of Robes- 
pierre better, as will appear from the following letter in 
answer to that of Josephine : 

VICOMTE DE BEAUHARNAIS TO JOSEPHINE. 

** My poor friend, what an error is thine I Hope de- 
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ludes you; but in the times wherein we live, hope disap 
points and betrays. I have read with attention the work 
of Desmoulins : it is the production of an honest man 
but a dupe. He wrote, you say, to the dictation of 
Robespierre ; it is probable ; but, after having urged him 
thus far, the tyrant will sacrifice him. I know that de- 
termined man ; he will not retreat before any difficulty ; 
and, to secure the triumph of his detestable system, he 
will even, if need be, play the part of a man of feeling. 
Robespierre, in the conviction of his pride, believes him 
self called to regenerate France ; and, as his views are 
short-sighted, and his heart cold, he conceives of radical 
regeneration only as a washing in blood. It is the 
easiest mode of reform, for the victims are penned, and 
the butcher has merely to extend his hand, and drag 
them to the slaughterhouse. Some, however, before ex- 
piring, had raised a cry of lamentation, and this note 
the credulous Camille is employed to repeat, in order to 
try conclusions with opinion. Whatever may be his ob- 
ject, it will incur opposition, which will be wrested by 
the tyrant into a cause for the sacrifice of new victims 
Such is the grand outline of his policy. 

**I grieve, my dear Josephine, to destroy your heart's 
illusion ; but how can I entertain it, who have viewed 
too closely the manoeuvres of tyranny ? When wo are 
unable to oppose to despotism a power capable of crush- 
ing despotism, there remains but one possibility of re- 
sistance, namely, to receive its inflictions with a virtue 
which may cover it with dishonor. Those who come 
after us will at least profit by our example, and the 
legacy of the proscribed will not be lost to humanity." 
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How truly her husband had divined the purposes of 
their persecutors was but too soon proved to Madame de 
Beauharnais. She was, herself, arrestei soon after the 
alleged conspiracy. It is, indeed, to be wondered at, how 
she had been suffered to be at large after the vicomte's 
imprisonment, did not the circumstances already men- 
tioned explain the cause, — a temporary mitigation of 
cruelty, only that it might burst forth with renewed 
fierceness. 

JOSEPHINE TO HER AUNT. 

" I commence this letter at a venture, and without 
knowing if it will reach you. On Tuesday last, Nevil's 
mother entered my apartment with an air of anxiety, and 
even grief, on her countenance. My mind reverted to 
her son. 'I do not weep for him,* said the good woman, 
sobbing aloud as she spoke ; * though he be in secret con- 
finement, I have no fears for his life ; he belongs to a 
class whose members are pardoned, or rather overlooked ; 
others are more exposed.' 'Others!* Instantly my 
thoughts were at the Luxembourg. 'Has Alexander 
been called before the tribunal?* exclaimed I. ' Be com- 
forted; the vicomte is well.' I could then think of no 
one for whom to feel alarm. The kind-hearted creature 
proceeded, with many precautions, to inform me that she 
alluded to myself. I immediately became tranquil. 
After having trembled for all that we love, my God ! 
how delightful to have to fear only for one*s self! 

" Yesterday morning I received an anonymous letter, 
advertising me of danger. I could have fled; but 
whither retire without compromising my husband? Do- 
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cided thus to await the storm, T sat down with my child* 
ren, and in their innocent caresses could almost have 
forgotten my misfortunes, if their very presence had not 
more forcibly recalled the absence of their father. Sleep 
stole them from my arms, which at such a moment folded 
them, as if instinctively, in a more tender embrace. 
Alas ! the love which unites a mother to her ofispring 
has its superstitions also ; and I know not what invinci- 
ble presentiment overcame me with vague terror. Judge, 
if, thus left quite alone, I could banish this painful senti- 
ment. Yet heaven is witness, that the three cherished 
beings who constitute my whole happiness occasion, like- 
wise, my sole pain. How think of myself when they are 
threatened ! 

" I continued plunged in these reflections, when a loud 
knocking was heard at the outei^ door of the house. 1 
perceived that my hour was come, and, finding the re- 
quisite courage in the very consciousness that the blow 
was inevitable, I resigned myself to endurance. While 
the tumult continued increasing, I passed into my child- 
ren's apartment ; they slept ! and their peaceful slum- 
ber, contrasted with their mother's trouble, made me 
weep. I impressed upon my daughter's forehead, alas ! 
perhaps my last kiss ; she felt the maternal tears, and, 
though still asleep, clasped her arms round my neck, 
whispering, in broken murmurs, * Come to bed, fear no- 
thing ; they shall not take you away this night. I Lave 
prayed to God for you.' 

" Meanwhile, a crowd had entered my sitting-room, 
»nd there, at the head of ferocious and armed men, I 
found the same president, already named, whom very 
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weakness renders inhuman, and whose sloth favors hia. 
prepossessions against the accused. These prejudices, 
so far as concerned me, were deemed by him sufficient 
warranty for my arrest ; without examination, as without 
probability, I saw that he firmly believed in what atro- 
cious ignorance has termed the conspiracy of the Lux- 
embourg. I sparte you needless details ; already have I 
been forced to impart too many sad ones. Let it suffice 
to know, that, seals being placed upon every article with 
lock and key, I was conducted to the house of detention 
at the Carmelites. Oh, what shudderings came over me 
on crossing that threshold, still humid with blood ! Ah ! 
my beloved aunt, for what outrages are not those men 
prepared who did not punish the execrable crimes com- 
mitted here ! 
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CHAPIER IV. 

The prison of the Carmelites — Massacres of September — The clergy- 
Desolate condition of Josephine's children— They find shelter with 
her aunt — Political state of France — The Committees of Public 
Safety and Public Security — ^The Revolutionary Tribunal — ^The 
Jacobin club— Local clubs — ^The law against suspected persons- 
Daily executions — Josephine in prison — Her influence among her 
fellow prisoners. 

The prison to which Josephine had been thus con- 
ducted,, and to whose horrid reminiscences she alludes in 
the concluding passage, was the convent of Carmelites, 
so well known in- the massacres of the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 
5th of September, 1793. During " these days of agony," 
as with fearful justice they are designated by St. Meard, 
nearly eight thousand individuals, collected in the various 
prisons of Paris, were deliberately slaughtered by a 
Jacobin mob. 

The executioners here, as the reader is well aware, 
volunteers in the work, received wages of the Conven- 
tion at the rate of sixteen shillings a-day, without dis- 
tinction of men and women, for they were composed of 
both sexes. The latter, however, were distinguished 
from the former by one little piece of refinement, — the 
females tucked up their sleeves foi the work of butchery. 
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The place of durance allotted to the unhappy wife of 
De Beauharnais had, on these fatal days, been the chief 
scene of the suiFerings of the clergy. Some hundreds of 
that order were poniarded in the chapel of the convent, 
or had their brains dashed out as they knelt before the 
altars. To this hour the walls and flo:r are stained with 
vast "gouts of blood;" and in the library is still pre- 
served a copy of the New Testament found upon the 
corpse of one of these martyrs, pierced with twenty-two 
dagger thrusts, and purpled in every page with a hue 
too easily recognizable. 

No wonder, then, that Josephine, torn from her child- 
ren, trembling for her husband, yet still bearing up under 
the pressure of her own personal fears, should at last feel 
a sickening of the heart on entering the desecrated pre- 
cincts over whose entrance might well seem to have been 
placed the inscription which Dante has feigned for the 
infernal doors : 

Lasciate ogni speranza voi chi entrate I* 

In truth, among the numbers at that time in a condi- 
tion nearly similar, it is difficult to imagine a family in 
more desolate circumstances than that of De Beauhar- 
nais. When morning broke upon " the peaceful slum- 
ber,'* which a few hours before had been watched by a 
mother's fond regrets, Eugene and Hortense awoke alone 
in the wide solitude of a great city. Their parents in 
diflFerent prisons, one of which was inaccessible, and the 
other unknown; their other relatives exiled or absent; 
they found themselves without friend or adviser. 

* Leave all hope, je who enter herOi 
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It is surprising how early circumstances so trying as 
these call forth the characters of the suflFerers. In the 
present instance, however, it is less wonderful that in 
such an age they should have displayed exactly the same 
dispositions as marked their after-life, since Josephine's 
letters have already shown how very soon the minds of 
her children had given forth their respective bias. 

After the first burst of affliction on this fatal morning 
had somewhat subsided, our youthful sufferers began to 
consider what was to be done. Hortense, with the same 
energetic resolves as long after animated her on occa- 
sions of moment, when her prospects were far different, 
proposed instantly to set out for the Luxembourg^ and 
demand to be admitted into their father's prison. 
Eugene, with a caution not unworthy of the boyhood of 
him who conducted the retreat from the Beresina, calmly 
objected to the impropriety of acting in a way which, 
without benefiting themselves, should opposition be 
offered, might compromise their parents, and proposed 
advertising their aunt at Versailles of their new misfor- 
tune. 

Nevil's mother accordingly undertook to have the 
necessary information transmitted, and before night 
Madame Fanny Seauharnais had her young relatives 
with her in the country. This kindness was never for- 
gotten, when the parties could well repay the obligations 
of their youth ; and to it Josephine adverted, in the affec- 
tionate appellation of second mother^ under which she 
afterward usually spoke of her aunt. Thus were dis- 
persed the members of a family so closely united by 
affection, and for three of whom destinies so splendid 
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were reserved. The fate which a few weeks later over- 
took the father, would have been the only one predicted 
by a contemporary observer. 

That the reader may be enabled fully to appreciate 
the danger which now threatened the principal person- 
ages of the narrative, as also to understand its incidents, 
a brief retrospect to the revolutionary administrations 
and tribunals will prove useful. 

At the period of Josephine's arrest, the machinery of 
the "infernal system," — the "rule of terror," as the gov- 
ernment of this time has been but too justly designated, 
—consisted of four distinct movements. Of these, the 
Committee of Public Safety, that of Public Security, and 
the Tribunal of the Revolution, were public and recog- 
nized authorities ; the fourth, the Club of Paris, with its 
affiliated societies of Jacobins throughout the provin- 
ces, existed rather of itself than as authorized by the 
state ; or, more correctly, it was at once the source which 
supplied, and the strength which supported the others. 

The first, or head of the whole, the Committee of 
Public Safety, exercised a most despotic and secret con- 
trol over all other authorities, dictating all measures to 
the Convention — now but a name — or more frequently 
acting without consulting even the forms of republican- 
ism. This court, whose deliberations were private, and 
proceedings supreme, was constituted of ten or twelve 
members indiiFerently, according to the equality of influ- 
ence possessed by several of the leading Jacobins in the 
Convention. Re-elections rendered the memberships 
permanent in that sect ; though successive proscriptions 
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and periodical retiremeut made individual changes frOi 
quent. 

The Committee of Public Safety acted in some 
measure as the dictator of revolutionary France, being 
only so much the more formidable to its subjects, that it 
consisted of many, instead of one tyrant. 

The Committee of Public Security may be considered 
in the light of an assistant or a subordinate authority to 
the preceding, acting in the capacity of a police tribu- 
nal, having also its members selected in the same manner 
from the most determined revolutionists, and subject to 
similar changes. 

These two assemblies were properly legislative ; the 
executive was vested in the Revolutionary Tribunal, the 
vilest, probably, and the bloodiest instrument which is 
recorded in the annals of oppression. When we speak 
of executive, the expression is to be understood as appli- 
cable only to criminal matters, as these related to state 
oiFences, or to attempts which could by any means be 
construed as counteracting the progress of revolutionary 
principles. The court consisted at first of six judges, 
whose situations were permanent, and their functions re- 
munerated by a fixed salary. To these were added two 
assistants and twelve paid jurymen, officials also of the 
state ; consequently, as respected the protection of the 
accused, the appointment of these jurors was mere 
mockery. 

For the more quick despatch of their bloody work, 
these twenty executives were subsequently separated into 
four sections, each armed with the same tremendous 
powers as the parent assembly. It has been well ob- 
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fienred, that in the most ferocious and unconstitutional 
authorities of either ancient or modern times, we find 
consistency and forbearance, as compared with the indis- 
criminate slaughter inflicted by the doom of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. 

The Jacobin Club of Paris, the fourth in this agency 
of crime, may be considered as composed of so many 
voluntary informers, who hunted out and denounced the 
victims, whom the three formei fraternities judged and 
punished. 

Every city and town, nay, every village in France had 
also its club, corresponding by means of its secretary 
with that of Paris, taking upon itself the administration 
and the powers of government, in examining, accusing, 
and imprisoning citizens whom its members had cause, 
interest, or malice in suspecting. 

These clubs or local committees were generally com- 
posed of the lowest and most ignorant of the people; 
while, from these very defects, they obtained the more 
influence over their deluded countrymen, who thence con- 
ceived that the lower orders must necessarily attain due 
influence in a state whose main supporters were chosen 
from the rabble. 

By this formidable conspiracy against whatever was 
elevated or dignified, learned, elegant, or noble, the 
slightest whisper of suspicion could, with appalling 
celerity, be conveyed to the capital from the remotest 
frontier, while through the same channel the fiat of 
Robespierre was directed against its victim with a surety 
and speed which defied concealment or escape. 

But the eflSciency of even this terrible ministry would 
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have been imperfect without the " Law against Suspected 
Persons," framed, as an appropriate rule of procedure 
for such courts, by Merlin de Douay — a law which could 
be met on the part of the accused by no legal defence, 
no availing challenge, since it was indefinite in all save 
its fatal tendency. 

Though pointed expressly against those who might, 
nowever distantly, be connected with the aristocracy, the 
law of suspicion was quickly discovered to be a most 
prevailing weapon, wielded for whatever purpose. Cha- 
meleon-like, it assumed hues as circumstances might re- 
quire, and ever against the accused. 

Did a man desire to live prudently retired from the 
troubled scene of public aflFairs ? He was accused of 
being suspected of disaffection to liberal, that is revolu- 
tionary principles. 

Was an individual zealously active in what was termed 
the good cause ? That, provided he had wealth, furnished 
no protection ; his zeal might be without knowledge ; and 
he might be accused of being suspected of entertaining 
notions not exactly in accordance with those of the re- 
public. 

In short, there existed no security against suspicion, 
for the penalty could be inflicted wheresoever it was 
thought convenient to fix the mark. At the period of 
which we now speak, to be denounced was sufficient, — 
the revolutionary committees inquired no further : even 
the slight forms by which at first suspicion had undergone 
something like inquiry were dispensed with altogether. 
The lists of names and descriptions which all household- 
ers. were obliged to publish outside, of the inmates within 
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doors, were barely perused, and designations pitched 
upon at hazard. 

Imprisonment, deprivation of rights, confiscation of 
property, and civil death, were the immediate consequen- 
ces of denouncement. Execution by the guillotine gen- 
erally followed ; and with so little ceremony was capital 
punishment dealt out among the three hundred thousand 
captives who crowded the revolutionary prisons, in which 
the heads of the Beauharnais family were now immured, 
that each morning, regularly as the sun arose upon a 
land, from every peopled spot of whose surface his blessfed 
beams were polluted by exhalations of blood, crowds 
were hurried to death, by twenties and thirties on the 
same sledge ! Doubtless these had actually been tried 
and convicted of being, at least, liable to suspicion? 
— will be the natural question of the reader. No I they 
were taken at random ; and provided the daily hecatomb 
was furnished, few cared to inquire of what individual 
victims it might be composed. Such were the dangers 
to which the subject of these Memoirs lay now exposed. 

It was Josephine's misfortune, in the first instance, to 
have but imperfectly appreciated the real state of things, 
regarding as scarcely serious the individual circumstan- 
ces already narrated. Convinced of her husband's inno- 
cence of practising against the government, even such as 
it then existed, and in happy ignorance of the supreme 
demoralization of its principles and administrators, sko 
could not believe the latter in earnest, until their devices 
closed but too fathlly around. Like a child who turns, 
half-terrified, from the mask which it knows to have been 
ftssumed, she shrunk from the sad realities of imprison* 
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ment and criminal prosecution, though unable to recou 
cile them with her own conviction of the illusions upon 
which they were attempted to be based. 

"What a pity," she thus writes to her aunt, "that 1 
can no longer indulge my disposition to laugh at passing 
events ; for, apart from their atrocious aspect, they ex- 
hibit, on the whole, something extremely ludicrous ! 
This miserable affair of the conspiracy of the Luxem- 
bourg, for instance, which never existed, save in the 
brain, and very likely in the profitable speculations, of 
those by whom the whole was got up, assumes a consis- 
tency for the consequences of which I have just reason 
to tremble." 

We have seen the troubles and anxieties which over- 
whelmed Madame de Beauharnais on her husband's ac- 
count, and might perhaps naturally conclude, that, in 
captivity herself, these would be painfully augmented. 
But this would not be a just inference ; on the contrary, 
she even appears to have recovered a portion of her for- 
mer tranquillity. Hers, however, was not that casting 
away of care which arises from a reckless indifference of 
knowing the worst, too common in such condition, and 
painfully characteristic of this particular era ; but a happy 
confidence springing from the calmness of an unclouded 
spirit — the serenity of a mind that has never neglected 
duties when opportunities served ; and which seeks, under 
all circumstances, occasion of being useful to others. 
Delightful privilege of a conscience at peace with itself, 
and in charity with all mankind ! 

Her heart, devoted to benevolence, appeared to cher^ 
ish (»nly one regret under the loss of liberty, namely. 
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that the four walls of a prison-house circumscribed the 
power of doing good. In her own words, " I now find 
myself good for nothing, since I cannot move about 
among those who were more comfortless still ihan my- 
self." But in this Josephine was unjust; forgetting, that 
by kindness of manner, and the gentle charms of an un- 
varying cheerfulness of disposition, she poured consola- 
tion and hope into many a forlorn and anxious bosom 
shut up within the same narrow precincts with herself. 

"An enemy to all wrangling,** we quote from an 
amiable and well-informed biographer, " detesting politi- 
cal disquisitions, she lived in good understanding with all 
circles of her fellow-prisoners, divided as they were in 
opinion, and disputing among themselves with a bitter- 
ness which was ever sure to be allayed where Madame 
de Beauharnais could obtain a hearing. Benevolent to- 
wards her inferiors, friendly and always the same with 
her equals, polite to those who conceived themselves her 
superiors, she conciliated universal affection. In prison, 
as afterwards upon the first throne in the world, she was 
beloved by all classes, because ever found to occupy the 
station which best became her. The sense of propriety, 
indeed, seemed in her an innate knowledge: thus, she 
neither experienced insolence in the season of her ad- 
versity; nor, when empress, made others feel how in- 
finitely bor own condition was above theirs." 

It is pleasing to know that goodness here brought its 
reward. The following letter displays Josephine's situa- 
tion, with a playful attempt at philosophizing on charac- 
ter, which would amuse under any circumstances, but, as 

written from a prison, is delightful. Who Madame Par- 
6 
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ker was we have vainly endeavored to discover ; nor is 
anything knovm beyond the fact of her having been 
French, and married to an Englishman. In all proba- 
bility, the lady died early, since nothing shows that the 
correspondence was subsequently continued. 

JOSEPHINE TO MADAME PARKER, IN LONDON. 

" Let me place before you, my dear friend, two con- 
trasts, which we but seldom remark, though they present 
themselves every day ; and of which I have a fancy to 
talk with you for a moment. Good news, last evening, 
of my children — to-day, hopes in my husband's aifairs ; 
what more favorable to appetite, to sleep, and to good 
humor ? Thus, mine is not so very sour ; and that it 
may become altogether agreeable, I set about writing to 
you.* 

You are young, rich, handsome, witty, adored by an 
amiable husband, and courted by a circle where your tal- 
ents are applauded and enjoyed : why, then, are you not 
happy? I possess little fortune, still less beauty, no 
pretensions, few hopes : how then am I able to taste some 
felicity,? Grave philosophers might perhaps enter into 
lengthy discussion, in order to resolve the question. The 
problem would become still more complicated were I to 
add, — the one lives in the land of independence and of 
liberty — yet she weeps : the other vegetates in a region 
of servitude — and, though in prison, is yet tranquil. To 
explain this diversity, by difference of characters, is rather 
to postpone the explanation than to remove the difficulty ; 
for whence arises the difference of characters ? 

" My dear Clara obeys the impulse of her heart when 
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&he recounts to me sorrows which she exaggerates: I, on 
my part, yield to the dictates of mine while but entertaining 
her with what another would call pains, but which two 
days of slight hope, springing up once more in my 
breast has transformed into pleasures. 

•*Know you, my beloved friend, what it is that, in a 
place such as this, creates unceasingly those pleasures 
which are almost always soothing, sometimes even posi- 
tive happiness? — two trifling combinations which con- 
curred fortuitously, namely, a parody of life in the great 
world, and the simplicity of private retirement. This 
demands explanation. 

" In the commencement of things that be, this establish- 
ment, being occupied by great lords, had beheld trans- 
ferred within its bolts and bars the whole majesty of the 
salons of the ancient court, and consequently all its dull- 
ness and languor. An augmentation of inhabitants in- 
troduced increase of visits, private assemblies, etiquette, 
and all the ceremonial invented to conceal the disgust 
experienced by greatness. At the sight of this petty 
pomp,-^this dignity in miniature, — the new comers con- 
ceived the idea of oversetting the whole by exposing it 
to ridicule. To succeed here nothing was wanted beyond 
exaggeration. Henceforth a gravity of deportment at- 
tached to the most indifferent actions ; they accosted each 
other with all the formalities of the herald's oflSce, and 
bade good morning as if declaiming from the rostrum ; 
the tone ascending gradually to the diapason, so to speak, 
of lofty breeding, they contrived to give to every thing 
that is most common in domestic life the importance of 
romance and the emphasis of tragedy. All this as- 
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Burning pretension would long before have been ridiculous, 
even at Versailles, or in the Fauxbourg St. Germain ; 
judge, then, what must have been its extravagant effect 
in the narrow circuit and amid the miserable appliancef> 
of a prison. 

" Some good spirits there were who readily perceived 
that, to banish the mortal dullness which had not failea 
to follow in the train of these absurdities, it was only re- 
quired to call in the aid of reason — but reason, gentle 
and conciliating, accompanied by intelligence, and guided 
by good taste, whence might arise modesty, with sim- 
plicity of manners and intercourse. Buckram and lace, 
however, uniting their forces against the new revolution, 
maintained the combat for some time with advantage, 
and yielded not till after a stiff defence. Their general 
defeat was just about taking place when I became an in- 
mate. The greatest freedom has since succeeded to the 
slavery of etiquette. Now we trouble our heads very 
little with observances, but are very solicitous about kind 
actions. We feel, that in order to find people amiable 
it is necessary to take some pains to be so one's self. 
Each makes some concessions of individual tastes to 
those of our companions in misfortune; we enter into 
each other's views, or oppose them with gentleness, in- 
stead of contending with fury. Some honored names 
and lofty titles continue to receive the respect established 
by usage ; but the homage of the mind is given to social 
qualities, to the talents which profit our society, and to 
the virtues which serve us for models. It needs not to 
inquire if those to whom there remained nothing save 
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pretensions treat as revolutionists the innovators foi 
whom merit has acquired rights. 

" Such is now the state of minds here- Among the 
hundred and sixty captives composing our eftablishment, 
five or six private societies have been formed through re- 
semblance of individual opinions and character. Some 
others there are, still more closely associated by the most 
tender affections, and these, isolated and silent, mix little 
with the pleasures of the rest, which they never disturb. 
As for me, independently of a number of acquaintances 
and friends whom I have recovered, I see every-body 
and every where meet with hearts to console and misfor- 
tunes in which to sympathize. This reminds me that 
you, my dear Clara, believe yourself to be among the 
unfortunate, and under that title have a right to what I 
lavish upon others. To-day, however, you shall have no 
consolation beyond the certainty of an approaching 
melioration in my destiny. Is not that suflScient to ren- 
der yours happy, at least for some moments ? Need I 
assure you of my participation in your afflictions, imagi- 
nary though they be? and know you not, that while you 
suffer I suffer also? The greatest of all misfortunes is 
to doubt that which we love to think true, and such 
sorrow at least we shall never experience, so far as de- 
pends upon each other. Adieu, my friend. Courage! 
Must that word be pronounced by her who languishes in 
a prison? Ought she not rather to preserve for herself 
the exhortations which she sends to you? My children 
are well, — De Beauharnais's affair assumes a more favor- 
able turn, — why, then, should my fortitude fail? ' Onoe 
more, adieu " 
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CHAPTER V. 

foflephine fd the prison of the Carmelites — Her avxoant of the massft' 
ere in that prison— The A.bbe de Capdeville a::d an English boy-- 
Beauharnais* commentary on Josephine's narrative — Josephine's 
reply— Her leitera to her children — Hortense*s journey to Paris — 
Political changes — Hopes of relief for Josephine and her husband 
— Her letter to Sigas — Interview between Josephine and her hus- 
band — Death of Beauharnais — His last letter to Josephine — The 
Dutchess D'AiguilIon*s account of Josephine's conduct on this oc- 
casion — Josephine ordered to prepare for death — Her own account 
of her feelings and language at this time — Fall of Robespierre and 
release of Josephine. 

Happy had it been for France if the grand revolution 
without, had been conducted on the same principles of 
kindness and forbearance as directed the reformation 
within the prison of the Carmelites. The delightful de- 
scriptions in Josephine's letter* transport us, indeed, to a 
scene which fills the mind with a pleasing astonishment, 
when we think that those who were thus intent on the 
active charities of life were, themselves, every momi^nt 
exposed to the dread of a public execution, and from the 
windows of their prisonhouse, might daily behold their 
countrymen, perhaps relations, dragged ignominiously to 
the block. 
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But, whatever might be the fears of her companiotis, 
Josephine's apprehensions and hopes were wholly inde- 
pendent of self, — ^wholly fixed upon those she loved : her 
present cares were for the misery around her, — ^her dis- 
tant thoughts were on her children and her husband. 

The favorable turn in the vicomte's affairs arose from 
one of those vicissitudes, or rather experiments, frequent 
in the latter days of Robespierre's sway, and allowed 
correspondence between the prisoner in the Luxembourg 
and the captive of the Carmelites. The letters were, 
indeed, subjected to inspection, but, by means of Nevil's 
mother, and sometimes through himself — for he had now 
recovered his freedom — communications passed which 
were seen only by the parties. 

Madame de Beauharnais anxiously embraced every 
opportunity of transmitting to her husband whatever 
could tend either to inform him of the situation of af- 
fairs, or beguile the lingering hours of captivity. Among 
the epistles dedicated to the latter purpose appears the 
following tragical account of the massacre which had 
taken place in the very prison which she herself then 
inhabited. 

JOSEPHINE TO' HER HUSBAND. 

"You have not forgotten the unfortunate village 
maiden in the environs of Rouen, who, being abandoned 
by her lover, became insane, and wandered about the 
highways, inquiring of every traveler concerning her 
ungrateful seducer. The good Marsollier caused us \f} 
filled many tears when he related some years ago t'ae 
misfortunes of the poor forsaken maniac ; and our arjia 
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ble Dalajrac has rendered them familiar to the pahlie 
ear by verses which will not soon be forgotten. Well, 
my dear friend, there is in this house a youth who, with 
even greater propriety than Nina, might become the 
hero of a drama. He is an English boy, named Tommy. 
The fatal consequences of an unfortunate passion have 
often been to be deplored, which, by depriving the hap- 
less sufferer of reason, takes away all feeling of sorrow; 
but the sentiment of gratitude is rarely so profound as to 
produce the same effect. The wretched Tommy is a touch- 
ing example of the excess of an affection of which much 
is said, but little felt. This history struck me as so inter- 
esting that I resolved to send you the relation. Your heart 
will appreciate the simple recital ; and, by occupying 
you for a few minutes with the sorrows of others, I shall 
beguile you from your own. To lament over our species, 
to give tears to their griefs, is, alas ! the sole distinction 
vouchsafed in a season of trial. 

" A respectable priest of St. Sulpice had conceived 
an affection for Tommy, and bestowed upon him the 
principles of a Christian education : I say Christian, in 
the full extent of the word ; for the worthy Abbd Cap- 
deville, equally tolerant as pious, made the youth his 
pupil only, nor once thought of rendering him his prose- 
lyte ; persuaded that religion in a pure mind will insinu- 
ate itself gently by example, and can never be prescribed 
as maxims. Those which he inculcated upon Tommy 
were drawn from a universal charity, of which he ex- 
nibited meanwhile an affecting example in his own prac- 
tice. A witness of numerous beneftictions, distributed 
with not less kindness than discernment, Tommy could 
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not doubt tbat the first foundation of religion is to be laid 
in charity. He was, in like manner, convinced that indul- 
gence and toleration must have been ordained by God, 
whom he beheld so well manifested in the benevolent 
abb^. 

" This priest reserved for himself nothing beyond the 
simplest necessaries; lavish towards others, he refused 
to himself whatever could not be regarded as indispensa- 
ble at an age so advanced as his. The calmness and 
placidity of his countenance testified that his heart had 
ever been tranquil. Never did a shade appear on his 
visage, save when he found it impossible to be of ser- 
vice to a brother, or to soothe the remorse of a guilty 
conscience. 

*' Tommy, gifted with quick penetration and lively 
sensibility, conceived for his benefactor an attachment 
so much the more ardent that he had previously never 
known any one to love ! He had been deprived of a 
mother's tenderness before he could feel his loss; and he 
was not more than eight years old when Providence 
threw him in the way of this protecting angel. An or- 
phan, forsaken by all the world, he had been received, 
brought up, and educated by M. Capdeville. To obey 
the latter appeared to him so delightful, that he suc- 
ceeded in all things ; it suflSced that his father — for so 
the boy named the good priest— directed him to do any 
thing, in which case an indefatigable perseverance ena- 
bled him to surmount every diflBculty. This amiable and 
excellent youth displayed a remarkable aptitude for 
music. His voice, harmonious, though not brilliant, ac- 
corded with several different instruments : and his daJ'y 
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progress on the harp permitted the anticipation that, bv- 
and-by, he would be able to impart to others what he 
himself so well knew. M. Capdeville, being a man of 
great learning, received as pupils, the children of several 
distinguished professors, who, in turn, took pleasure in 
teaching the proteg^ of their friend. Thus, without ex- 
pending what he conceived to be the property of the 
poor, the worthy man found means of procuring the best 
masters for his dear Tommy ; and, so modest himself in 
everything personal, he yet enjoyed with pride the suc- 
cess of this child of his adoption. Alas ! the happiness 
which he thus experienced was destined to be of short 
duration. 

" The consequences of the fatal 10th of August 
crowded the prisons with almost every priest who had 
not taken the constitutional oaths. The Abb^ Capde- 
ville, persuaded that churchmen ought to obey the pow- 
ers that be, according to the precepts of the gospel, had 
given the required pledges, and submiting, if not in 
heart, at least to authority, had consequently no reason 
to fear any measure against himself. But how abandon 
the venerable Archbishop of Aries, his diocesan and 
constant patron ? In consequence of this devotedness, 
the revolutionists of the section, who had seen, and 
wished to see, only an accomplice in a grateful friend, 
pronounced his imprisonment in the Carmelites. Here, 
some days afterward, by various means, and after much 
difficulty, Tommy contrived to join his benefactor ; for, 
at a time when a word, a look even, sufficed to plunge 
the individual into a dungeon, the poor youth was denied 
the privilege, wliich he solicited with ardor, of serving 
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in his turn the*old man who had watched over his child- 
hood. The heartless men who refused for some time his 
request termed their denial a favor, while it was but cru- 
elty. One of the members, who had formerly been un 
der obligations to M. Capdeville, at length obtained ah 
order, and Tommy, to his inexpressible joy, was shut up 
with his benefactor. 

" I wish to spare you, my friend, the description which 
has since been given me of the horrible massacre which 
took place on the 2d of September in this prison, — a 
spot for ever memorable by reason of the sublime resig- 
nation of the numerous' victims there sacrificed. The 
chapel was particularly selected by the murderers as the 
scene of death for the clergy. They seemed to have 
been dragged thither in order that their last look might 
rest upon Him who, persecuted like His servants, had 
taught them to forgive ; and the last sighs of these un- 
fortunate men respired in feeble hymns of praise. They 
were actually praying for their assassins, when the fran- 
tic mob burst into the sacred place ! The Archbishop of 
Aries, seated in a chair on account of his great age, was 
giving his last benediction to his kneeling companions, — 
Capdeville, on his knees also, was reciting the prayers 
for those in peril, — the responses within were given as 
from a choir of martyrs, and without in the savage voci- 
ferations of a furious crowd eager to shed blood ! 

"Tommy, dreadfully agitated, traversed the whole 
building, in every sense of the word, stopping in order 
to listen, weeping at intervals, and uttering mournful 
cries. Some neighbors, whom a courageous pity had 
emboldened tc enter, wished to save him, and favcreii 
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his escape ; but, returning to his master, or rather friend^ 
he took a station by his side, and refused to be separated 
from him. The ruflSans, having forced open the doors, 
and broken the windows, penetrated by several points at 
once : the pavement of the chapel, and the steps of the 
sanctuary, were speedily inundated with blood. Capde- 
ville, struck immediately after the bishop, fell at his feet, 
and, extending a mangled hand to Tommy, expired as 
he looked upon him. That look was a last blessing. 

" Already the poor youth, or rather child — for he is 
not yet sixteen — exhibited unequivocal symptoms of 
alienation of mind ; on the death of his friend a fixed in- 
sanity appeared. The unfortunate abb^, who had knelt 
apart from the companions of his martyrdom, having 
been engaged in oflBciating, had fallen with his head sup- 
ported on the upper step of the altar, and his body ex- 
tended across the others; the left hand was pressed 
against the heart, and the right, as I have already said, 
extended towards his pupil. The blow which had finally 
deprived him of life had been so rapid in its operation, 
that death had not effaced the habitual expression of 
benevolence which lightened his placid countenance. He 
seemed to smile and slumber : by some sudden change in 
the reasoning faculties. Tommy became convinced that 
his friend slept. Instantly, as if by enchantment, the 
scene of slaughter disappeared from his vision ; he knelt 
down by the side of the bleeding corpse, waiting its awak- 
ing. After three hours of watching, and as the sun sank 
beneath the horizon. Tommy went to seek his harp, and 
again sat down beside the remains of his friend, playing 
melancholy airs, in order to hasten his awaking, which 
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appeared to him to be long in taking place. While thus 
employed, sleep stole over his own frame, and the chari- 
table hands which removed from the despoilers the bodies 
of the martyrs, carried away Tommy, and laid him on 
his bed. There he remained eight-and-forty hours in a 
kind of lethargy, whence, however, he awoke, with all 
the appearances of soundness of body and mind. But, 
if health had been restored, reason had fled forever. 

" In commiseration of his pious madness, a free asylum 
has been granted to him in this house, where he passes 
the day in silence till each afternoon at three o'clock. 
The moment that hour strikes. Tommy, who ordinarily 
walks slowly, runs to seek his harp, upon which, leaning 
against the ruins of the altar still remaining in the chapel, 
he plays his friend's favorite airs. The expression of 
his countenance on these occasions announces hope ; he 
seems to expect a word of approbation from him whose 
remembrance he cherishes ; this hope and this employment 
continue until six o'clock, when he leaves oflF abruptly, 
saying, ^ Not yet ! — but to-morrow he will speak to his 
child.' He then kneels down, prays fervently, rises with 
a sigh, and retires softly upon tip-toe, that he may not 
disturb the imaginary repose of his benefactor. The 
same affecting scene takes place day after day ; and dur- 
ing the intervals, the poor boy's faculties seem completely 
absorbed, till the fatal hour calls forth the same hopes, 
destined for ever to be chilled by the same disappoint- 
ment. 

" Though a prisoner within the same building, I had 
not had an opportunity of seeing the unfortunate youth. 
I have just for the first time looked upon that counte* 
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nance whereon are depicted so many griefs and virtues. 
I found it impossible to entertain you with anything else 
to-day. Adieu, then, my friend, until to-morrow ; but, 
more happy than Tommy, I am certain of bdng able to 
repeat to the object of my solicitude all the tenderness 
with which he inspires me." 

The reader will doubtless be solicitous to know the 
sequel of the incident so feelingly described above. This 
desire cannot be more pleasingly gratified than by intro 
ducing here the two letters which follow : 

VICOMTE DE BEAUHARNAIS TO JOSEPHINE. 

" Your history, my beloved friend, is extremely touch- 
ing, and little Tommy very interesting. After having 
read your letter more than once privately, I commu- 
nicated it to our circle, and each, like myself, praised, as 
he deserves, the poor victim of the noblest of all sentiments, 
— that is to say, all have shed tears over his misfortunes. 
All France would do the same were the circumstances 
disclosed. Ah, how he merits to be known ! What a 
contrast to the crimes of the age ! But the epochs of 
the greatest iniquities are likewise the eras of the loftiest 
virtue, and, for the sake of example, that of Tommy 
ought not to remain in obscurity. ' We have talents here 
which will find delight in holding up his to general admi- 
ration. One of us is prepared to paint the portrait of 
your Tommy ; another will dedicate his literary exertions 
to the same pious purpose; and this little monument, 
offered without pretension to a public not naturally in- 
sensible, may, perhaps, lay the foundation of the orphan's 
Cortune. 
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•• For my own part, I shall be happy to contribute to 
this effect, by attaching the forsaken youth to the for- 
tunes of our son. Eugene bears in his heart the germ 
of every virtue ; and how would these seeds of goodness 
be ripened into activity by the example of one who had 
canied even to excess the affections of attachment and 
gratitude ! Do not lose sight of this idea ; it will, my 
good Josephine, accord with your own benevolent incli- 
nations ; and, should it ever be realized, we shall have 
gained, from the most painful occurrences of our life, 
the rarest of all monuments — the most affecting of all 
recollections. 

" My oppression diminishes daily; there remains only 
a severe cold, which has fixed upon my chest, through 
the perpetual irritation inseparable from my situation. 
At the sight of the doctor, all this disappears ; and when 
T read your letters, my dear Josephine, I cannot persuade 
myself but that I am happy ! When we shall once more 
be reunited, my happiness will no longer be an illusion, 
and you will be of the same mind, for you will feel it to 
be real." 

JOSEPHINE, IN reply. 

"For once, my dear friend, you must give me credit 
as a soothsayer ! The third and fourth volumes of tho 
*01d Cordelier* have begun to persuade you; but what 
say you to the work itself? I hasten to send it you. 
Here, we fight who shall have it first, and divide the 
volume into fragments, in order to read it by morsels ; 
tears accompany the reading, and mutual embraces follow 
on the olo^e; one-half of our captives have given orders 
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for ffetes, country parties, and new furniture. To-d&y 
Madame de S. sent for a famous jockey, with whom she 
has concluded a treaty for replenishing her stud; and 
the old Du Merbion, with whom you may recollect having 
hunted at Bainey, has ordered from Scotland six couples 
of terriers, such as were never seen in France. In short, 
projectors of all descriptions are retained by the month; 
and when we do get out I know not if we shall find a 
morsel of food ! Nevil's mother participates in our 
hopes and our joys; and you, my dear Alexander, you 
must not destroy them with a cruel foresight, — an ill- 
founded distrust, and all the sinister presentiments in- 
spired by too much experience, by the remembrance of 
a home, and the aspect of a prison. Till we meet, my 
beloved, adieu ; I do not to-day embrace you upon cold 
paper: for I hold myself in reserve soon to lavish upon 
you endearments like my affection, — real. 

" P. S. I have written to our aunt, imparting the happy 
news. I wrote also to our children, and have informed 
Eugene of a companion worthy of him. Tommy con- 
sents to live with us, but stipulates one express condi- 
tion, — namely, that, upon the second day of every 
month, at three o'clock in the afternoon, he shall be per- 
mitted to come here, and, by the harmony of his notes, 
charm the dreams of his sleeping friend during the 
whole continuance of the Revolution ! Poor Tommy ! 
who would not be moved by a delirium so affecting?** 

What an amiable contrast is presented in these letters 
between the Beauharnais family and their fellow-captives. 
With the execution of their prince fresh in memory — 
their own imprisonment, a positive evil — the ruin of theii 
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names and lineage in prospect — the noblesse of France 
could yet be concerned about horses and dogs, grooms, 
cooks, and upholsterers ! Truly, the picture is at once 
ludicrous and mournful. 

What would the country^ have gained in moral dignity, 
even could her virtuous citizens have then shaken off the 
coarse and cruel despotism which oppressed them, to re 
instate such imbecility in its worthless folly? The un- 
impassioned and, as it were, accidental view of its 
members which these letters present, but too strongly 
confirms the truth of the picture afterwards drawn of 
the emigration, or nobility of the old regime — "that ad- 
versity had taught them no wisdom," while we know, 
from our own experience, "that prosperity could not in- 
spire them with moderation." 

But let us turn for a moment to Josephine and her ex- 
cellent husband, contriving, amid their own misfortunes, 
how they might alleviate the woes of others, and amid 
the anticipations of future happiness, placing, as one of the 
principal ingredients of enjoyment, the reflection of having 
elicited good from their severest trial ! Alas, that inten- 
tions such as these should have been frustrated by one 
like Robespierre ! Even in this view, however, we »Tacc 
the hand of Providence. Beauharnais, tried as he had 
been, and reclaimed, was at least not exposed to the 
temptation of again falling away, and Josephine's means 
of doing good were infinitely extended. Poor Tommy i 
It appears not what became of one so helpless and so in- 
nocent. Most probably he perished when his fellow-suf- 
ferers, suddenly released by the death of the tyrant, and 
3 
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without the power of maturing any plan, had left him ti 
his own resources. 

In every thought of their parents for the future, as 
well as in all their anxieties for the present, Eugene and 
Hortense occupied a great share. They continued to 
reside at Fontainbleau till their mother's release; and 
two notes from Josephine, of this period, are still pre- 
served. 

JOSEPHINE TO HER CHILDREN AT FONTAINBLEAU. 

"Your two letters, though of the same date, reached 
me at an interval of three days from each other. They 
are very nice notes, my dear children, for they truly ex- 
press how much you love me, and so well composed, that, 
if your aunt had not assured me of having given you no 
assistance, I should have thought I recognized in them 
the hand of the Fairy. But, if she has not written 
your billets, she has at least informed me of your excel- 
lent conduct; in yours, I discover new proof of her good- 
ness and amiable disposition. Your father will be no 
less delighted than I am. You do well to give us cause 
of consolation while wicked men persecute us. They 
shall pass away and be punished ; you, my good children, 
will enjoy the recompense in your own affectionate hearts, 
>y witnessing our. happiness. Place yourself one on 
each side of the benevolent Fairy ^ and kiss her for your 
father and me. Continue to be good, that we may all 
love you better and better." 

The following is in a very different strain ; and, while 
proving that Josephine knew how to correct as well as to 
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comiteud, it exhibits an early instance of the energetic, 
but somewhat hasty character of her daughter. 

JOSEPHINE TO HORTENSE. 

**I should be entirely satisfied with the good heart of 
my Hortense, were I not displeased with her bad head. 
How, my daughter, is it, without permission from your 
aunt, that you have come to Paris? What do I say? 
It is contrary to her desire ! This is very bad. But it 
was to see me, you will say. You ought to be quite 
aware that no one sees me without an order, to obtain 
which requires both means and precautions, such as poor 
Victorine is little able to take. And, besides, you got 
upon M. Darcet's cart, at the risk of incommoding him, 
and retarding the conveyance of his merchandize. In 
all this you have been very inconsiderate. My child, 
observe, it is not sufficient to do good ; you must also do 
that good properly. At your age, the first of all virtues 
is confidence and docility towards your relations. I am 
therefore obliged to tell you, that I prefer your brother's 
tranquil attachment to your misplaced warmth. This, 
however, does not prevent me from embracing you, but 
less tenderly than I shall do when I have learned that 
you are again at Fontainbleau.*' 

Poor child ! she had left her aunt's house early one 
morning, and, without leave obtained, had travelled up- 
wards of thirty miles on a market-cart, and, arriving in 
Paris, had found her way to the Hotel Beauharnais, where 
Victorine still occupied the apartment in which everything 
had been sealed up by the revolutionary functionaries. 
Next day she returned to Fontainbleau without having 
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seen her mother, whose letter, so pleasing both for its 
tenderness and decision, and her own tears, formed the 
sole meditations of Hortense ; for she read and wept al- 
ternately, till received and forgiven by her aunt. 

The hopes which Josephine now entertained of her 
husband's release, and their consequent happiness, were 
founded partly on the general aspect of political aflFairs, 
and partly on private assurance, that friendly interven- 
tion would be attempted in aid of him on whom her whole 
affections centred. For this once Beauharnais himself 
seems to have thought, that hope might not be entirely 
illusion. 

After the death of Danton, and the acknowledgement 
of a Deity, though executions daily took place, yet the 
ferocity of Robespierre seemed mitigated. He found 
that the people, it can hardly be said were inclined to 
lenity, but that they looked upon bloodshed and suffering 
with less of positive satisfaction than heretofore. Though 
not less cruel, he deemed more caution requisite ; he even 
felt public opinion, by means of writings. 

One of these, the Old Qordelier^ which spoke of ancient 
usages and their restoration, was at this time more than 
usually bold in its concluding volumes ; and we perceive 
the effects which its delusive pages produced upon the 
captives of the Revolution. But the tyrant's remaining 
associates clearly perceived that their only chance of 
safety lay in being able to anticipate the blow which, 
sooner or later, his jealous fears would level against them- 
selves. Hence the hush of all angry feeling — they 
wrought deeply and in secret ; but it was only the silence 
which precedes the bursting of the thunder. 
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All this spread a degree of calm over the political 
horizon ; there was evidently a change at hand. Men 
augur as they wish, and it seemed only natural to the 
captives of the Luicembourg and the Carmelites that this 
change should issue in their restoration to rank and 
liberty. 

In Josephine's case, these general expectations ac- 
quired more especial consistency from the fact of Dorcet 
Cubieres, an ancient friend, having recently come into 
power, who zealously labored to effect a hearing, in full 
committee, of the reasons of Beauhamais's committal to 
prison. In this he was warmly supported by Prosper 
Sigas, now minister of war, upon whom Josephine had 
made a most honorable impression, under the circum- 
stances already mentioned, when she visited Nevil. 

So far gratitude had wrought its own reward. From 
such an investigation was anticipated the acquittal of 
General Beauharnais, an expectation founded on the cer- 
tainty which these friends entertained of his innocence, 
and because most of the members of the government, 
who would have been his judges, had once served as his 
colleagues, or seconds in command, during his military 
career. 

Sigas had been further charged with drawing up a re- 
port of the case for the Committee of General Safety ; 
and, upon learning this, Josephine addressed to the min- 
ister the following letter, — a document which proves the 
writer to have possessed no less prudence than zeal : — 

JOSBPHINB TO CITIZEN PROSPER SIGAS. 

^^Cinziiri — I am informed that you have been em- 
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^ ployed to prepare a report, to be presented to the Com- 
mittee of General Safety, on the affair of Gen. Beanhamais. 
For this I give thanks to Heaven ; and had I been per- 
mitted to choose my judge, that choice would have fallen 
upon you. I had heard you mentioned, and always has 
your name been accompanied by those honorable but con- 
siderate epithets which flattery can never invent, which 
can be inspired by gratitude alone, and are never deceit- 
ful. Subsequently chance, or rather Providence, become 
less severe towards us, placed me in momentary corres- 
pondence with you. That brief space sufficed to convince 
me, that the gratitude of those whom* you have obliged 
is only consistent with truth. I also am become one of 
those whose misfortune you have endeavored to mitigate. 
I have to unite my gratitude to that of the many unfor- 
tunate beings whom you have laboured to render forget- 
ful of their calamities. Nor are you ignorant that mine 
increases in bitterness each day that passes away while 
my husband remains in prison untried. For it is no 
longer his liberty which he solicits, — ^he demands his 
trial. A brave soldier has a right to this where he is 
accused of a crime which compromises his honor. 

" Alexander de Beauharnais a conspirator ! One of 
the founders of liberty meditating its downfall. He who, 
among a hundred others, was distinguished as a promoter 
of the republic, essaying to overturn freedom ! Citizen, 
you have never believed the accusation, and those who 
have brought it forward believe it no more than you. But 
the importance lies in that his judges should no longer 
give credit to the imputation. Let them listen to you, 
Mid they will bo persuaded. Do not tell them, howeTcri 
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chat his wife, equally innocent as himself, languisbes far 
•from him, under other bolts than those by which he 18 
retained. I speak of myself only to enable you to ap- 
preciate the injustice done to Alexander. Forget the 
mother persecuted, and her children dispersed, in order 
to think solely of the father and the husband, or rather 
of the soldier and the citizen, worthy of recovering honor 
and liberty." 

The examination solicited in this letter so far took 
place, that Beauharnais was removed from the Luxem- 
bourg to attend at the office of the Committee of General 
Safety. The only consolation, however, thence resulting 
was the last interview between Josephine and her hus- 
band, under the following circumstances : 

Sigas having obtained the appointment of a day of 
conference for the vicomte, Cubieres contrived that the 
same should be named for hearing Josephine also. This 
arrangement — benevolently effected with the design of 
at least bringing the parties together, or, if anything 
should be accomplishedf in their favor, of rendering their 
joy mutual — was carefully concealed from those chiefly 
interested. Disappointment in either case would have 
inflicted positive misery ; but where there had existed no 
anticipation, no hope could be destroyed. 

Accordingly, Josephine having been conducted from 
the prison of the Carmelites, was waiting in an ante-room 
her turn to be summoned before the committee. She 
was alone ; her heart filled with those alternate vicissi- 
tudes of confidence and fear,, which at an agitating crisis 
succeed each other we know not how or wherefore, when, 
to her inexpressible astonishment, the door opened, and 
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Beauharnais entered. He on his part felt no leas saiv 
prised. 

Neither spoke; both stood for a moment as if en- 
tranced, then rushed into each other's arms. They kneiv 
not what their meeting portended ; scarcely dared they 
to indulge hope for the future ; but the present was theirs, 
and in the happiness of being reunited, they enjoyed, in 
Josephine's own words, '* moments of felicity which soft- • 
ened, nay, caused to be forgotten, a whole year of 
misery." 

This tender interview was interrupted by the entrance 
of the minister of war Prosper Sigas. He came to an- 
nounce that, in consequence of his elevation to office, 
other changes in the revolutionary cabinet had ensued, 
and that Lewis, the friendly deputy for the Lower Rhine, 
was superseded in the situation of reporter to the com- 
mittee. Upon this it was agreed, that it would be im- 
prudent to press an examination with a new reporter, in • 
different to the issue and ignorant of the case. 

"I also," continues Josephine, Vrri ting of these events, 
" resolved to profit by this information, and promised to 
solicit no audience until a more favorable moment. This 
occasion had, indeed, been far from unpropitious, since 
it had brought us together. But in what a place! and 
at what a crisis ! I know not what my poor Alexander 
thought of me; for my part, I found him very pale^ 
very thin, and sadly changed. As to his disposition, 
that is ever the same; he is the most amiable and the 
noblest of men. Resignation, courage, heroic senti 
ments, and conduct still more magnanimous, — such are 
fhe principles of his character. He had wept with joy 
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on once more beholding me ; when it had become neces- 
sary that we should separate, he was calm and collected. 
lie embraced me more like a friend than a husband, and 
recommended our children to my care. Such tranquility 
becomes innocence like his. Now I grieve that these 
people of the committee did not see him. Could they 
have resisted the ascendency of his virtues ?" 

Amiable, but sad mistake — the ascendency of virtue 
over a revolutionary committee ! That goodness in 
others may retain its empire over the mind, something, 
at least, of man's original nobility must still survive in 
the heart. 

Beauharnais, soon after the interview now described, 
unheard, untried, and nothing proved against him save 
the suspicion of bad men, was ordered for execution. 
The sentence announced on the 6th Thermidor (24th 
July, 1794), was carried into effect next morning, only 
two days before the fate of the tyrant himself. 

Had vengeance overtaken Robespierre but two days 
sooner, or had the iniquitous proceedings against her 
husband been delayed for eight-and-forty hours, how dif- 
ferent the lot of Josephine ! In all probability she 
would have been the wife of a marshal of France, 
instead of becoming an empress. 

We shall find, even, that a few hours only snatched 
her from death, and had not the dictator fallen on the 
night of the 26th, she must have died on the morrow. 
The reader might be disposed to believe these terrific 
contingencies fabrications to enhance the vicissitudes of 
a life already sufiiciently wonderful in change, were they 
not merely individual instances, striking indeei, of one 
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of the most shocking accompaniments of the Revolii* 
tion, — the revolting ease and facility with which human 
beings were juggled out of existence. Men seemed to 
have been abandoned to their own reprobate minds, and 
life was taken, and even resigned, as a worthless thing, 
or as if there had been no fearful looking forward to the 
undiscovered bourn beyond. 

Beauhamais suffered on the morning of the 7th Ther- 
midor, in an obscure spot of Paris, near the barrier of 
the throne, in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine. To this 
situation the guillotine had previously been removed 
from its former situation in the Square of the Revolu- 
tion, and the more civilized region of the capital, upon 
Robespierre's discovering that blood was becoming less 
acceptable to the Parisians. With the vicomte there 
perished in the same morning a number of other victims, 
most of whom knew not wherefore they had been brought 
to execution. These, both men and women, like tho 
thousands who had preceded them, were drawn to the 
place of final suffering on a kind of tumbrel, or cart, 
stigmatized as " enemies of the republic," and in a brief 
space of time, lay undistinguished and headless trunks. 

Such was the "morning's work" for many a dreary 
day of suffering to France. The mutilated corpses were 
thrown by hundreds into pits : years afterwards these 
receptacles of festering and nameless carcasses supplied 
to the philosopher matter for experiment on a grand 
scale, touching a new animal substance, and, finally, the 
bones being dug up, were stored promiscuously in a 
branch of the catacombs, and that particular region of 
the subterranean charnel-house closed with a wall of 
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stone, as if to shut from human knowledge the proof of 
national brutality and degradation. 

How the heart sickens at the reflection, that each one 
of these dishonored forms once constituted a home and 
sanctuary for sympathies and affections, ardent it might 
be, and pure, as those expressed in the last letter of De 
Beauharnais. 

On receiving information to prepare for death, he 
evinced no surprise; he had foretold the emancipation 
of his country from its sanguinary oppressors; but 
seemed to have entertained a presentiment that he him- 
self would not be spared to witness the consummation. 
His peace had, therefore, been made with Heaven ; but 
the remaining hours were nevertheless passed as became 
a Christian and a soldier, in religious and mental prepa- 
ration for entering an unseen world with reverence to- 
wards God and becoming gravity before men. 

When the night of the 6th and 7th had now been far 
spent, and all preparation accomplished left his mind col- 
lected in its tenderness, he sat down to devote his part- 
ing thoughts to Josephine. The following letter was de- 
livered by Nevil, to whom it had been intrusted by her 
husband, together with the lock of hair purchased for 
that purpose from the executioner, who, according to 
custom, had cut it off, that the stroke of the axe might not 
be impeded. 

The precious deposite did not reach its destination till 
some time after the fatal catastrophe, when Josephine 
could say, in transmitting to her aunt a copy whence the 
following translation is made, ^^ Yes, I will live to cherish 
his memory — to educate my children, to love you mucb^ 
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my dear aunt — ^and my friends a little. During the last 
few hours a sweet change has taken place in all my feel- 
ings. Would you know whence I derive this consola- 
tion, read the enclosed." 

LAST LETTER OF YIGOMTE DE BEAUHARNAIS TO HIS WIFB. 

" Night of the 6th-7th Tbermidor. ) 
Year 2, Conciergery (24-25th July, 1794.) j 

•*Tet some moments to tenderness, to tears, and to re- 
gret, — then wholly to the glory of my fate, to the grand 
thoughts of immortality. When you receive this letter, my 
Josephine, your husband will have long ceased to live here, 
but, in the bosom of his God, he will have begun to en- 
joy a real existence. Thou seest, then, there is indeed 
no cause for mourning on his account: it is over the 
wicked, the insensate men who survive him, that tears 
are to be shed ; for they inflict, and are incapable of re- 
pairing the evil. But let us not sully with their guilty 
image these last moments. I would, on the contrary, 
adorn them by the thought, that having been united to a 
charming woman, I might have beheld the years passed 
with her glide away without the slightest cloud, had not 
wrongs, of which I became sensible only when too late, 
troubled our union. This reflection wrings tears from 
me. Thy generous soul pardoned the moment that suf- 
fering overtook me; and I ought to recompense thee for 
such kindness by enjoying, without recalling it to thy re- 
membrance, since I must thus bring back the recollection 
of my errors and • thy sorrows. What thanks do I owe 
to Providence, who will bless thee ! 

^ Now Heaven disposes of me before my time, and 
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even this is one of its mercies. Can the good man live 
without grief when he sees the world a prey to the 
wicked? I should think myself happy, therefore, in 
being removed from their power, did I not feel that 1 
abandon to them beings so valued and beloved. If, how- 
ever, the thoughts of the dying be presentiments, I ex- 
perience one in the recesses of my heart, which as- 
sures me that these horrible butcheries are soon to be 
suspended, — that to the victims are to succeed their 
executioners, — that the arts and sciences, the true pros- 
perity of states, shall flourish again in France, — that wise 
and equitable laws will reign after these cruel sacrifices, 
— and that you will obtain that happiness of which you 
were always worthy, and which to the present time has 
fled from you. Our children will contribute to your 
felicity, — they will discharge their father's debt. 

" I resume these incoherent and almost illegible lines, 
which my jailers had interrupted. 

" I have just undergone a cruel formality, which, under 
any other circumstances, they should have forced me to 
endure only by depriving me of life. But why strive 
agains^ necessity ? Reason requires that we do all for 
the best. My hair has been cut off. I have contrived 
to purchase back a portion of it, in order to bequeath to 
my wife, and to my children, undeniable evidence, pledges 
of my last recollections. I feel that at this thought my 
heart is breaking, and tears bedew the paper. Farewell, 
all that I love ! Love each other ; speak of me ; and 
never forget that the glory of dying the victim of tyrants, 
the martyr of freedom, ennobles a scaffold.'* 

From the ardent affection of Josephine for her husband. 
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ikiid froDJi the natural sensibility of her excellent hearty 
U might have been presumed that her sorrow on learning 
\iis melancholy fate would be equally deep and sincere; 
Aiid the following letter describes with much feeling the 
ilifltressful situation of the poor sufferer. Though in the 
original the signature had been accidentally removed, or 
intentionally omitted, there is no difficulty in recognizing 
the delicacy of a female pen. The writer is believed, 
on the best grounds, to have been the young Dutchess 
d* Aiguillon, then a fellow-prisoner with Josephine, and 
who subsequently became Madame Louis Girardine, — -a, 
lady for whom the empress entertained the greatest affec 
tion of all those who afterward adorned the imperial 
court. 

• 

TO MADAME FANNY BEAUHARNAIS. 

" Madam, — Like every one in France who can read, 
I have the honor to know you, but not of being known 
by you. When it would be my desire to commence our 
correspondence by applause, why must I begin with 
tears ? Alas ! at this moment your own are flowing, for 
the last day's journals are before you, and will have 
made you acquainted with the fate of M. de Beauharnais. 
The situation of his unfortunate wife must necessarily 
redouble your sorrow, through anxiety on her account. 
Take comfort, madam ; the health of that amiable per- 
son, sorely shaken as it has been by the frightful shoclc, 
is yet less threatened than the tranquillity of her mind, 
and the sensibilities of her heart. She continued two 
days in ignorance of the fearful catastrophe. By a note 
from the vicomte, your nephew, she had been informed 
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of his translation to the Conciergery, and his approach- 
ing appearance before the tribunal ; but hope had taken 
possession of every faculty, and there remained no longer 
room for fear ; that which would have proved cause of 
apprehension to another served to augment her confi- 
dence. She remained for a length of time under this 
illusion, in which, indeed, numbers had participated, but 
which recent events began to dissipate. It was painful 
in the extreme to listen, as she entertained us with the 
story of her affection and her hopes, when he for whose 
sake these were cherished would, in every likelihood, no 
longer profit by earthly good. But when all was at an 
end, we could not even smile, though faintly, upon such 
sweet enthusiasm ; we were silent, and, turning from her 
with a sigh, the unbidden tear started involuntarily. 
We carefully concealed the fatal journals of the 8th ; she 
asked for them repeatedly, without attaching anything 
beyond ordinary to their importance, and only insisted 
after remarking our many pretexts, delays, and refusals. 
These led to the suspicion of the cruel truth, which our 
silence and tears served but to confirm. 

" This first blow brought on a long faint, from which 
she recovered only to abandon herself to a more legiti- 
mate and violent despair. So many hopes frustrated ! 
So much felicity vanished away I We sought not to con- 
sole her, persuaded that grief would find a close in its own 
excess. Accordingly, the sorrow of Madame de Beau- 
harnais, unquestionably more profound, though less over- 
whelming, preyed, so to speak, upon itself, and, by de- 
grees, changed into melancholy : sad benefit of time. 
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Beauharnais entered. He on his part felt no Icas 8a^ 
prised. 

Neither spoke; both stood for a moment as if en- 
tranced, then rushed into each other's arms. They kneiv 
not what their meeting portended ; scarcely dared they 
to indulge hope for the future ; but the present was theirs, 
and in the happiness of being reunited, they enjoyed, in 
Josephine's own words, *' moments of felicity which soft- ' 
ened, nay, caused to be forgotten, a whole year of 
misery." 

This tender interview was interrupted by the entrance 
of the minister of war Prosper Sigas. He came to an- 
nounce that, in consequence of his elevation to office, 
other changes in the revolutionary cabinet had ensued, 
and that Lewis, the friendly deputy for the Lower Rhine, 
was superseded in the situation of reporter to the com- 
mittee. Upon this it was agreed, that it would be im- 
prudent to press an examination with a new reporter, in • 
different to the issue and ignorant of the case. 

"I also," continues Josephine, Vrriting of these events, 
" resolved to profit by this information, and promised to 
solicit no audience until a more favorable moment. This 
occasion had, indeed, been far from unpropitious, since 
it had brought us together. But in what a place! and 
at what a crisis ! 1 know not what my poor Alexander 
thought of me; for my part, I found him very pale^ 
very thin, and sadly changed. As to his disposition, 
that is ever the same; he is the most amiable and tho 
noblest of men. Resignation, courage, heroic senti 
ments, and conduct still more magnanimous, — such are 
fhe principles of his character. He had wept with joy 
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on once more beholding me ; when it had become neces- 
sary that we should separate, he was calm and collected. 
lie embraced me more like a friend than a husband, and 
recommended our children to my care. Such tranquility 
becomes innocence like his. Now I grieve that these 
people of the committee did not see him. Could they 
have resisted the ascendency of his virtues ?" 

Amiable, but sad mistake — the ascendency of virtue 
over a revolutionary committee ! That goodness in 
others may retain its empire over the mind, something, 
at least, of man's original nobility must still survive in 
the heart. 

Beauharnais, soon after the interview now described, 
unheard, untried, and nothing proved against him save 
the suspicion of bad men, was ordered for execution. 
The sentence announced on the 6th Thermidor (24th 
July, 1794), was carried into effect next morning, only 
two days before the fate of the tyrant himself. 

Had vengeance overtaken Robespierre but two days 
sooner, or had the iniquitous proceedings against her 
husband been delayed for eight-and-forty hours, how dif- 
ferent the lot of Josephine! In all probability she 
would have been the wife of a marshal of France, 
instead of becoming an empress. 

We shall find, even, that a few hours only snatched 
her from death, and had not the dictator fallen on the 
night of the 26th, she must have died on the morrow. 
The reader might be disposed to believe these terrifio 
contingencies fabrications to enhance the vicissitudes of 
a life already sufiiciently wonderful in change, were they 
Uot merely individual instances, striking indeei, of one 
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more abundantly ; for they thought, on seeing my cool 
ness at such a crisis, that misfortune had affected my 
reason. I do assure you,*' continued the empress, ad* 
dressing her auditory, "that I did not affect a courage 
which I felt not ; for I was, even then, persuaded that 
my oracle was about to be realized.'* 

A few evenings before this, Josephine had witnessed 
the weak and almost romantic means by which the 
tyrant's overthrow had been at least hastened, and the 
consummation of her own prophecy accomplished. One 
of the ladies detained, as above described, in the same 
chamber was Madame du Fontenay, formerly Mademoi- 
selle Cabarus, and who, subsequently divorced from her 
first husband, became so celebrated under the name of 
the second. 

Prior to her incarceration, Tallien had declared his 
passion ; but, unable to save Madame du Fontenay from 
revolutionary law, came daily to the prison, that he 
might at least enjoy the satisfaction of seeing her through 
the grated window. Even for a considerable space pre- 
vious to the date at which we are now arrived, Tallien 
was the life and soul of the conspiracy secretly organized 
by the Mountain party, against the despotism of Robes- 
pierre. Circumspection, however, was no less necessary 
than resolution ; for, though the conspirators perceived 
their own or the dictator's destruction to be the inevita- 
ble alternative, distrusting the means of opposition, or 
watching the fading popularity of their victim, they pre- 
ferred, for a little, to follow the progress of events to 
hazarding doubtful conclusions. 

In this state of things, Tallien, as usual, appeared one 
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evening at the guarded casement of the Carmelites. 
Meanwhile, Madame de Fontenay had secretly learned* 
that she was speedily to be called before the Convention. 
This she knew to be but a prelude to the block : aware 
also of Tallien's designs, she resolved to urge their exe 
cution, and thus to secure at least a chance of escape. 

The two ladies Fontenay and Beauharnais appeared 
in the evening leaning on each other, as if to breathe the 
fresh air through their prison bars. The former made a 
sign, to all others imperceptible, soliciting Tallien's at- 
tention. It may easily be imagined with what anxiety 
both watched his motions, as they beheld him lift from the 
ground a piece of cabbage-stalk, flung from the window 
by Madame de Fontenay, and in which she had con- 
cealed the following note : — 

"My trial is decreed — the result is certain. If you 
love me, as you say, urge every means to save France 
and me." ^ 

Tallien, having secured his billet, resolved on imme- 
diate action. From agitating in the committees, he pro- 
ceeded to the Convention, where, as upon an arena, 
Robespierre had prepared to meet his opponents. 

Tallien had pledged himself to mount the breach in 
the first asrsault ; and bravely did he redeem his word, 
when — ^forcing St. Just from the tribune, as the latter 
pronounced the words, "I lift the veil" — he exclaimed, 
in a voice of terrific emphasis, "I rend it asunder!" 
and continued, in a speech replete with the wild but power- 
ful eloquence of the period, turning the execrations and 
the daggers of the whole assembly against him at whoso 
icast nod its chiefest members had trembled* 
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The lesson is useful, but humiliating, — to reflect that 
popular misrule had made the fate of the noblest king* 
dom of continental Europe to depend on a piece of herb 
thrown by the feeble hand of a woman ! 

But, to return to the consequences as they affected 
Josephine, and as related by herself. "Madame 
d'Aiguillon, feeling herself ill from the thoughts of my 
approaching execution, so abruptly communicated, I drew 
her towards the window, which I opened, in order to ad- 
mit air. I then perceived a woman of the lower class, 
who was making many gestures to us, which we could 
not understand. Every moment she caught and held up 
her gown, without our finding it possible to comprehend 
her meaning. Observing her to persevere, I cried out, 
^Rohe' (a gown), on which she made a sign of affirma- 
tion. Then, taking up a stone, she put it in her apron, 
and again held up her gown to us, raising the stone in 
the other hand; ^Pierre' (stone), I called out to her in 
return. Her joy was extreme on perceiving, to a cer- 
tainty, that we at length understood her. Putting the 
stone into her gown, she several times, and with great 
eagerness, made the sign of cutting a throat, and fell 
a-dancing and shouting. This singular pantomime ex- 
cited in our minds an emotion which it is impossible to 
describe, since we dared not to think that the woman 
thus intimated to us the death of Robespierre. At the 
very moment, while thus between hope and fear, we 
heard a great noise in the corridor, and the formidable 
voice of the turnkey, who was speaking to his dog. and, 
in the act of kicking him away, cried out, *Go, yoi. 
d d brute of a Robespierre !' . This energetic phrase- 
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ology proved we had no longer anything to fear, and 
that France was saved. In fact, in a few minutes after, 
we beheld our companions in misfortune burst into our 
apartment, to give us the details of that grand event! 
It was the 9th Thermidor ! My flock-bed was restored 
to me, and upon this couch I passed the most delightful 
night of my life. I fell asleep, after saying to my com- 
panions, 'You see I am not guillotined — ^nd I sJiaUyet 
be Queen )f France '' " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

« 

BtBte of affairs after Robespierre's death — Distress of Josephine, and 
her letter to her children — Her poverty — Relieved by Madame 
Dumoulin, and Madame de Montmorin — Eugene apprenticed to a 
carpenter — Benevolence of Madame 'i'allieo — She aids Josephine 
in recovering a portion of her property — Josephine's residence in 
the street of Victory— Letter to her aunt. 

The death of Robespierre by no means restored peace 
and liberty to France. The reign of terror was over ; 
but it was followed by a season of agitation and uncer- 
tainty in political affairs. The same Convention which 
had authorized all the recent atrocities was still in power, 
and still sent numerous victims to the guillotine. Misrule, 
confusion and violence, still prevailed during the space 
which elapsed from the death of Robespierre, in July, 
1794, to the establishment of the Directory in 1795. 

During this period the distress of Josephine was most 
severe. She had been released from prison on the famous 
9th of Thermidor ; to the influence of Tallien, through 
his future wife, Madame de Fontenay, the liberation of 
Josephine is to be ascribed. The gratitude which she 
ever afterward expressed, proves the value of Madame 
de Tallien's services upon this occasion, though of the 
direct mode or instrumentality of her deliverance she 
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never spoke, probably because there was nothing to com- 
municate beyond the fact of having been set at liberty 
along with the inmates already mentioned as occupying 
the same apartment of the prison. 

During the night which, as the eve of her appearance 
before the dread tribunal, she had regarded as among 
the last of her life, Josephine had been employed, as her 
latest act, in writing an affecting letter to her orphans : 
— '' My children, your father is already no more, and 
your mother is soon to die. But since my executioners 
leave me still a few moments, I would wish to devote 
them to communion with you. Socrates, after his con- 
demnation, passed the hours in philosophical discourse 
with his disciples ; a mother, about to be placed in a 
similar situation, may surely converse with her children. 
My last sigh will be one of tenderness, and I hope my last 
words may prove a lesson. Time was when I could im- 
part to you sweeter instructions, but the present will not 
be the less useful, that they have been given in the season 
of calamity. At present, I have the weakness to blot 
these admonitions with my tears ; soon shall I be called 
upon, and will courageously seal them with my blood !" 

The unhappy parent then proceeds with certain details 
of her early life, to which we have already been indebted. 
From these she inculcates the wholesome precept, that 
" upon the government of ourselves, upon patience, mild- 
ness, and forbearance towards others, our happiness and 
success in life must mainly depend." 

What an admirable lesson this from a mother who had 
BO well exemplified its efficacy in her own gentleness ; 
but how melancholy the perusal to those poor orphans 
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whose friendless way it was intended to guide ! Wo may 
judge, then, of the joy cause 1 at Fontainbleau, by a let- 
ter from that beloved mother and relative, not only alive, 
but at liberty. 

In the prospect of death, Josephine's last thoughts had 
thus been of her children ; in the enjoyment of health 
and freedom, her first resolve was to have them with her, 
though, as remarked by herself, scarcely knowing how 
to provide the next portion of food. From the prisons 
of the Revolution she had indeed made a near escape 
with life, but her resources had been entirely ingulfed 
by its confiscations, so that, upcm being released, there 
remained little between her and absolute want. 

Goodness, however, generally proves its own reward. 
Josephine had supported the distressed when circumstan- 
ces gave the power, and now experienced, in her own day 
of evil, that years of crime had not extinguished benevo- 
lence in France. The empress long after seemed to take 
pleasure in conversing with those who possessed her con- 
fidence concerning this crisis of her distress, — a theme 
apparently deriving all its charm from affording an op- 
portunity of recording with gratitude the names of those 
by whose kindness she had been relieved. 

Of the attentions then experienced, she expressed herself 
as having been most sensibly affected by those of Madame 
Dumoulin, a very worthy person, who applied to the best 
use a large fortune, by entertaining daily at table a 
select circle of friends, whose means were less abundant. 
At this lady's hospitable board the widow of De JBeau« 
harnais enjoyed a regular cover. 

Throughout a considerable porti)n of the year 1796, 
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BO frightful a famine desolated France, that bicad was 
subjected to a legal restriction both in quality and quan- 
tity, two ounces only, of a mixed flour, being allowed to 
each person throughout the sections of Paris. 

During this severe scarcity, guests invited to the tables 
of even the most opulent entertainers brought each their 
own allowance of bread. From this necessity Josephine 
was exempted by her kind hostess, being unable even 
thus far to provide without inconvenience for the wants 
of the passing day. This gave her occasion, when long 
afterward relating these circumstances, to observe, with 
amiable gayety, " To Madame Dumoulin I was actually 
indebted for my daily bread.*' 

Another member of the same friendly circle, a Madame 
de Montmorin, took also a most friendly interest in one 
whose situation could not be viewed without pity, nor 
her character known without being loved, and procured 
for the mother and children those indispensable articles 
of clothing of which they were almost completely desti- 
tute. This obligation was afterward /requited with a lib- 
erality and kindness becoming the splendor of their 
means, and bespeaking the deep gratitude of the parties. 

Nor amid this actual suffering did Josephine escape 
the apprehensions of even greater calamities. As a secu- 
rity to her son against the effects of the crime of nobility, 
he is said to have been bound an apprentice to a carpen- 
ter, whose workshop was then in the Hue de TEchelh. 
This circumstance, indeed, though in itself extremely 
probable, is not stated on any exact avowal of the parties 
themselves, but is mentioned on the authority of one who 
nad long daily access to their presence. The fact is. 
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moreover, certain, that, till lately, there lived in the 
street specified an old woman, who distinctly recollected 
to have seen Eugene passing along, frequently bending 
under the weight of a plank, too severe a load for his 
boyish strength, unpractised as it was in such labors. 

In these her early distresses and struggles, the widow 
of De Beauharnais found her most valuable friend in 
Madame de Fontenay, afterwards the wife of one of the 
rulers of France. As Madame de Tallien, the latter then 
enjoyed no inconsiderable credit, which, it is but justice to 
say, she appears to have employed in relieving the op- 
pressed — often in saving the innocent from death. 

That Josephine afterward proved unable, in the court 
of the Tuileries, to return the protection which had beeft 
extended in the revolutionary halls of the Luxembourg, 
though a source of sincere regret to herself, hardly in- 
terrupted the friendship of these distinguished women. 
The empress saw her ancient friend in secret ; and their 
stolen interviews at Malmaison, though they could not 
be unknown where the completest espionage was re- 
duced to a system, were at least not prohibited. The 
public attentions, which it was forbidden to repay to the 
mother, were transferred to the children : Mademoiselle 
Thermidor Josephine Tallien, the present Countess de 
Pdet, whose accomplishments amply testify the imperial 
cares, was educated by the empress. 

Madame de Tallien's kindness, while in power, did not 
always meet with a similar return ; more than one family 
among the present nobility of France, whose members 
owed fortune and life itself to her interference, forgot 
afterward to be grateful. One, a marchioness, she con- 
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cealed for three weeks in her dressing closet, ahsolutely 
steah'ng provision from her own table for the support of 
her secret guest, fearful that she might be betrayed, 
should her retreat be confided to a third party. The 
marchioness escaped, and more than usually fortunate 
under the empire, the family, on the return of the emi- 
grants, regained their rank and estates. 

Madame de Tallien, then living privately in Paris, 
naturally expressed surprise at not seeing her former 
lodger. This being reported by some officious friend, 
"0 la!" exclaimed the marchioness, with well-enacted 
horror at the idea of ingratitude; "to be sure I have 
often designed to call, but then one must study appear- 
ances, you kiiow. Pray ask when I could see Madame 
Tallien alone." 

Away posted our go-between with this message, pre- 
suming, like your impertinently good sort of people, 
that charitable intentions exempted of course from all 
the observances of feeling, &c. "Tell the marchioness," 
replied Madame de Tallien, with the greatest composure, 
"that I am never alone, being constantly surrounded by 
friends to whom I had once the happiness of being use- 
ful." 

In the latter years of her eventful life, when misfor- 
tune seemed to have opened her heart afresh to the re* 
membrances of early friendship, Josephine delighted in 
frequently relating such anecdotes of Madame de Tallien, 
of whom she ever spoke with great affecticn, and occa- 
sionally showed to her ladies a large ccUection of auto- 
graphs, where those of the lady of the ex-director were 
carefully preserved, along wiA letters from nearly all 
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the scvereigns and most of the distinguished personages 
of Europe. 

These portfolios are still in existence,* an I their publi- 
cation Tv^ould furnish materials of value to contemporary 
history. 

At this period the beauty of De Tallien and the grace 
of De Beauharnais drew the admiration of Parisian so- 
ciety. In France, more than in any other country, fe- 
male influence has operated directly, not only upon na- 
tional manners, but upon political affairs. 

Of those in power, Tallien and Barras, and others of 
less note, though deeply stained with the previous crimes 
of the Revolution, were not destitute of refinement, and 
as things began to assume a somewhat less sanguinary 
aspect, they felt desirous of emerging from its savage 
' coarseness to the amenities of polished nociety. In the 
circles formed with such intent, Josephine, introduced by 
her friend, and so eminently fitted to become their "grace 
and ornament,'* could not be overlooked. She quickly 
obtained an ascendancy over the minds of some who di- 
rected public affairs, and over Barras in particular, 
through whose means a portion, though a small one, of 
her husband's attainted property was restored. This 
good fortune, however, did not come all at once; the 
greater part of 1795 passed under the straitened circum- 
stances already described. 

We thus attain the close of the first year following 
the death of Vicomte de Beauharnais. f The following 

* In the posseseion of the Countegs de Brady. 

♦ That is, reckoning according to the revolntic nary calendar, y^hicb 
cerminated the year f^ith the autumnal equinox. 
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recital of this date possesses a twofold interest, as ex- 
hibiting Josephine where she ever appears to great ad- 
vantage — in the domestic circle, and as descriptive of 
her little menage. She had now been able to establish 
herself and children, with two faithful domestics, in a 
small but not inelegant residence in the street then named 
Chantereine (No. 6), which from the first splendid suc- 
cess of him with whom her destinies were soon to be 
linked, afterward obtained the designation it still bears, 
— the Street of Victory. 

JOSEPHINE TO MADAME FANNY DE BEAUHARNAIS. 

"My Dear Aunt. — I must relate to you a charming 
trait of our Eugene. Yesterday, being the 7th Thermi- 
dor, the anniversary of a day ever to be deplored, I sent 
for him, and, showing the engraved portrait of his father, 
said, * There, my son, is what will prove equivalent to six 
months of diligent study and of wise conduct. This 
portrait is for you ; carry it to your chamber, and let it 
often form the object of your contemplations. Above 
all, let him whose image it presents be your constant 
model : he was the most amiable and affectionate of men ; 
he would have been the best of fathers.' Eugene spoke 
not a word: his look was cast down, his countenance suf- 
fused, and his grief evident in his agitation. On re- 
ceiving the portrait, he covered it with kisses and tears. 
Mine also flowed apace, and thus, silently locked in each 
other's embrace, we offered to the shade of Alexander 
an acceptable homage. 

" The same evening, all my friends having retired ex- 
cept Cubiere and St. , I beheld my son enter, fol 
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lowed by six of his young' friends, each decorated with a 
copy of Alexander's portrait, suspended frort the neok 
by a black and white riband. 'You see, said Eugene, 
Hhe founders of a new order of knighthood; behold our 
tutelary saint,' pointing to the portrait of his father, 
*and these are the first members,' introducing his youth- 
ful friends. ' Ours is named the order of Filial Love, 
and if you would witness the first inauguration, pass with 
these gentlemen into the small drawing-room.' Judge, 
my dear aunt, of my emotion ! We followed Eugene. 
Our little saloon, fitted up with a taste in which I recog- 
nized the hand of Victorine, was ornamented with a long 
garland of ivy, roses, and laurels. Inscriptions, extract- 
ed from the printed discourses or remarkable sayings of 
M. de Beauharnais, filled the intervals, and beneath 
them were girandoles with lighted tapers. This heroic 
and simple decoration served as an offset to a species of 
altar, upon which, surrounded with festoons of flowers, 
and with flambeaux, stood the whole-length portrait of 
my unfortunate husband. Three crowns, one of white 
and red roses, a second of laurel, and the third of cypress, 
were suspended from the picture frame; and in front 
stood two vases with perfumes. Six others of my son's 
companions, ranged about the altar, maintained a re- 
spectful silence. On seeing us, the greater part, being 
armed with swords, eagerly unsheathed their weapons, 
and, clasping the hand of my son, took the oath. Ho 
love their parents — to succour each other — and to defend 
their country.' At this sacred word, my son, unfurling 
and waving a small pennon, shaded among its folds the 
head of his father. We embraced each other, mingling 
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tears witli smiles, and the most amiable disorder 8uc« 
ceeded to the ceremonial of inauguration. 

" Ah ! my beloved aunt, could anything comfort me 
for my irreparable loss, would not my children prove my 
consolation, who, while they make me feel it more 
acutely, sweeten the pain by so many good and endear- 
ing qualities ! How much did I regret that my Hortense 
was absent ! — ^but she is with you. She will read my 
letter ; she will weep with joy in there recognizing her 
own affections, and will double her delight while she runs 
to mingle tears with those of her brother, who, I am well 
assured, will ever bear in mind his father's constancy 
and courage, and will strive to render himself worthy of 
the name he bears, by perpetuating the brilliant actions 
which render the warrior illustrious, and which honor 
the peaceful citizen. The heart of my Eugene includes 
all that is good and great. 

" You, my aunt, will aid me in the performance of the 
duty which has devolved upon me ; can I, then, doubt 
the result of my children's education ? I should be un- 
grateful to complain for what has been taken away, 
while I think of you and of them/* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Oomniencement of Josephine's acquaintance with Napoleon — His pfv 
sition at' this time — His success in quelling the rebellion of the 
** Sections" — Afifair of the sword of Beauharnais — The courtship— 
liCtters of Josephine — ^The marriage — Napoleon's campaign in 
Italy — Josephine's seclusion during his absence — She joins him at 
Milan — Agreeable residence there — Society of his children — Napo- 
leon goes to the Congress of Rastadt — Return of Napoleon and 
Josephine to Paris — Napoleon departs on the expedition to Egypt 

We now approach the most important crisis in Jose- 
phine's fate, — the commencement of her connection with 
that extraordinary man, whose fortunes placed her on 
the most powerful of the thrones of modern times. In 
the month of May of the eventful year 1795, Napoleon 
Bonaparte came to Paris, a successful ger eral of artil- 
lery, at the age of twenty-six ; but at this time without 
employment, almost without hopes. 

The preceding incidents of his life; his studies at 
Brienne and Paris ; his residence for several years in 
country quarters at Valence, in Dauphiny, as second 
lieutenant ; the dawning of his reputation at Toulon ; his 
first campaign among the Maritime Alps, with the army 
of the south ; his mission to Genoa ; his consequent un- 
just arrest and dismissal by the representatives Albitte 
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aui Salicetti, are well known to the readers of the admi- 
rable Memoirs of Bourrienne. 

The summer of this year he had passed in idleness, 
narrow circumstances, and various wild and fruitless 
schemes. His energies, however, and talents had been 
remarked by some of the leading men of the Convention, 
especially by Barras, who witnessed the display of these 
qualities at Toulon. 

In the circles and at the table of Barras, Bonaparte 
and Josephine first met. A disappointed, and in some 
measure, disgraced officer, however, was not very likely 
to attract the regards of one already looked upon, as 
among the distinguished ladies of France. At a subse- 
quent period, even while the advances were all on the 
side of General Bonaparte, Madame de Beauharnais 
hesitated long before bestowing her hand, and appears 
to have been finally determined rather by the represen- 
tations of friends, and the desire of giving a protector to 
her children, than by inclination. Even the personal 
appearance of Bonaparte was at this time greatly against 
him, from the effects of a cutaneous disease, contracted 
at the siege of Toulon. From the inward effects of this 
disease he had not indeed completely recovered on the 
return from Egypt, nor till he had been some time at- 
tended by the celebrated Corvisart. 

At length, in the autumn of 1795, events occurred 
which raised Bonaparte decidedly from the crowd. The 
Convention had long been unpopular. On the 22d of 
August, the famous constitution of the year 3, appoint- 
ing an executive of five directors, a legislative assembly 
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of five hundred, and a deliberative body, or Council of 
Ancients, had been adopted. 

The constitution was to reconcile the people ; but to 
provide for themselves, the members of the Convention 
added, as a condition, that two- thirds of the new legisla- 
ture should be elected from their body. This restriction, 
opposed generally to the wishes of the nation, appeared 
most objectionable to the inhabitants of Paris, who re- 
solved to overturn the Convention by force of arms. 
September passed in menacing preparations. 

On the 4th of October, hostilities actually commenced, 
by Alenou, commander of the forces of the Convention, 
marching into the quarter of Paris named Pelletier, in 
order to disarm the National Guards, who had sided with 
the people. Menou found the guard in readiness to op- 
pose him, and retired without effecting anything. 

The members of the Convention perceived that their 
iefence must be intrusted to a sterner spirit, and Bona- 
parte, on the recommendation of Barras, was appointed 
under the latter, second in command of the Army of the 
Interior. The Tuileries were to be attacked next morn- 
ing, and the night was passed in arranging those able 
measures which, on the morning of the 5th of October, 
better known as the 13th Vendemaire, or Day of the 
Sections, were crowned by the complete overthrow of the 
popular party, which Bonaparte himself has so well de- 
scribed. The new constitution was established, and with 
it the Directory, the head of which, Barras, proved still 
the friend of Bonaparte, who thus became general-in- 
chief of the Army of the Interior and commandant of 
Paris. . 
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In this latter capacity it was that the new general, 
under the following circumstances, first obtained a par- 
ticular interview with Josephine. As military governor 
of the capital, he had been charged with disarming the 
citizens. In this way, the sword of Vicomte de Beau- 
harnais had come into the possession of General Bona- 
parte. 

Eugene, whose temperament, though reserved, was 
highly enthusiastic, and whose reverential admiration of 
his father's character had already taken deep root in 
such a disposition, learning this fact, determined on re- 
covering so precious a relic. At this time, though not 
more than fourteen, he presented himself, both with bold- 
ness and address, at the levee of the commander-in-chief, 
requesting the restoration of his father's sword. The coun- 
tenance and frank bearing of the boy pleased the young 
soldier, who immediately, with his own hand, restored 
the object of filial solicitude. Kissing the sword, Eugene 
thanked, with a flood of grateful tears, him whom he 
called his indulgent benefactor, and all this in a manner 
so simple and touching, that Bonaparte was charmed 
with his demeanor. 

On the morrow. Madam de Beauharnais called at the 
hotel of head-quarters of the interior, to thank the gen- 
eral for his condescension to her son. To this interview, 
now related from Eugene's own account, has erroneously 
been attributed the first meeting of Josephine with her 
future husband ; the incident only served to infuse a 
particular interest into the previous acquaintance of the 
parties. 

Bonaparte returned the visit. Upon one of such fas- 
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tidious taste, the graceful charm of Josephine's mannera 
was certainly calculated to produce a lively eifect, but 
considerable influence must likewise be allowed to the 
means which she could command of aiding his projects 
of young ambition. Passion there unquestionably was 
on his part, but on both sides this eventful union ap- 
pears, in the first instance, to have been one of calcula- 
tion. His hold upon steady oflSce was yet precarious ; 
his increasing intimacy with Madame de Beauharnais, 
and through her with Madame de Tallien, daily con- 
nected him more closely with the men in power. 

That Josephine, however, viewed both a second mar- 
riage, and the character of her present suitor, with ex- 
cusable apprehensions, is evident from the following let- 
ter, the address of which has not been exactly recovered, 
but the authenticity of the communication is not to be 
doubted : — 

" My dear friend, — I am urged to marry again ; 
my friends counsel the measure, my aunt almost lays her 
injunctions upon me to the same effect, and my children 
entreat my compliance. Why are you not here to give 
me your advice in this important conjuncture ? to per- 
suade me that I ought to consent to a union which must 
put an end to the irksomeness of my present position ? 
Your friendship, in which I have already experienced JO 
much to praise, would render you clearsighted for my in- 
terests ; and I should decide without hesitation as soon 
as you had spoken. You have met General Bonaparte 
in my house. Well ' — he it is who would supply a fa* 
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iher's place to the orphans of Alexander de Beauharnais, 
and a husband's to his widow. 

" ' Do you love him V you will ask. Not exactly. 
* You then dislike him V Not quite so bad ; but I find 
myself in that state of indiflFerence which is anything 
but agreeable, and which to devotees in religion gives 
more trouble than all their other peccadilloes. Love, 
being a species of worship, also requires that one feel 
very diflFerently from this ; and hence the need I have of 
your advice, which might fix the perpetual irresolution 
of my feeble character. To assume a determination has 
ever appeared fatiguing to my Creole supineness, which 
finds it infinitely more convenient to follow the will of 
others. 

" I admire the general's courage — the extent of his 
information, for on all subjects he talks equally well — and 
the quickness of his judgment, which enables him to 
seize the thoughts of others almost before they are ex- 
pressed ; but, I confess it, I shrink from the despotism 
he seems desirous of exercising over all who approach 
him. His searching glance has something singular and 
inexplicable, which imposes even on our Directors ; judge 
if it may not intimidate a woman ! Even — what ought 
to please me — the force of a passion, described with an 
energy that leaves not a doubt of his sincerity, is pre- 
cisely the cause which arrests the consent I am often od 
the point of pronouncing. 

" Being now past the heyday of youth, can I hope 
long to preserve that ardor of attachment which, in the 
general, resembles a fit of delirium? If, after our union, 
he should cease to love me, will he not reproach me with 
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what he will have sacrificed for my sake ? — will he nof re- 
gret a more brilliant marriage which he might have con- 
tracted ? What shall I then reply ? — what shall I do ? 
I shall weep. Excellent resource ! you will say. Good 
heavens ! I know that all this can serve no end ; but it 
has ever been thus ; tears are the only resource left me 
when this poor heart, so easily chilled, has suflFered. 
Write quickly, and do not fear to scold me, should you 
judge that I am wrong. You know that whatever comes 
from your pen will be taken in good part. 

" Barras gives assurance, that if I marry the general, 
he will so contrive as to have him appointed to the com- 
mand of the army of Italy. Yesterday, Bonaparte, 
speaking of this favor, which already excites murmuring 
among his fellow-soldiers, though it be as yet only a pro- 
mise, said to me, ' Think they then 1 have need of their 
protection to arrive at power? Egregious mistake! 
They will all be but too happy one day should I conde- 
scend to grant them mine. My sword is by my side, and 
with it I will go far.' 

" What say you to this security of success ? Is it not 
a proof of confidence springing from an excess of vanity? 
A general of brigade protect the heads of government ! 
that, truly, is an event highly probable ! I know not 
how it is, but sometimes this waywardness gains upon me 
to such a degree, that almost I believe possible whatever 
this singular man may take it in his head to attempt; and 
with his imagination, who can calculate what he will not 
undertake ? 

" Here we all regret you, and console ourselves for 
yomr prolonged absence only by thinking of you everj 
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minute, and by endeavoring to follow you step by step 
through the beautiful country you are now traversing. 
Were I sure of meeting you in Italy, I would get mar- 
ried to-morrow, upon condition of following the general ; 
but we might, perhaps, cross each other on the route : 
thus I deem it more prudent to wait for your reply be- 
fore taking my determination. Speed, then your an- 
swer — and your return still more. 

*' Madame Tallien gives me in commission to tell you, 
that she loves you tenderly. She is always beautiful 
and good ; employing her immense influence only to ob- 
tain pardon for the unfortunate who address themselves 
to her ; and adding to her acquiescence an air of satis- 
faction, which gives her the appearance of being the per- 
son obliged. Her friendship for me is ingenuous and af- 
fectionate. I assure you, that the love I bear towards 
her resembles my affection for you. This will give you 
an idea of the attachment I feel for her. Hortense be- 
comes more and more amiable ; her charming figure de- 
velopes itself; and I should have fitting occasion, if so 
inclined, to make troublesome reflections upon villanous 
Time, which merely adorns one at the expense of an- 
other ! Happily, I have got quite a different crotchet 
in my head at present, and skip all dismals, in order to 
occupy my thoughts solely with a future which promises 
to be happy, since we shall soon be reunited, never again 
to be separated. Were it not for this marriage, which 
puts me out, I should, despite of all, be quite gay ; but 
while it remains to be disposed of, I shall torment my- 
self; once concluded, come what may^ I shall be resigned. 
I am habituated to suffering ; and if destined to fresh 
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Borrows, I think I could endure them, provided my child- 
ren, my aunt, and you were spared me. We have agreed 
to cut short the conclusions of our letters, — so adieu my 
friend." 

We know not what answer was returned, but its im- 
port may be shrewdly guessed. The privilege to scold 
could hardly be mistaken by a clear-sighted and good- 
natured friend. Meanwhile winter passed rapidly away 
in a correspondence between the principal parties. The 
new duties of the young general occupied every hour of 
the day, but his evenings were devoted to the society of 
Josephine. Frequently he gave public breakfasts, at 
which Madame de Beauharnais was already looked upon 
as presiding, though the presence of Madam Tallien, and 
other ladies, rendered these reunions both less particular 
and more brilliant. In Josephine's modest mansion, 
again, he was wont to meet a small, but valuable circle, 
composed of those who, while they favored his suit, were 
able likewise to promote his interests, as soon as these 
should become united with the fortunes of her whom he 
loved. Well might she, in bitterness of soul, accuse him 
of being an ingrate, when afterward he sacrificed her by 
whom he had risen ! 

Thus passed the winter of« 1795 : the nuptials were 
solemnized according to the revolutionary forms, by the 
appearance of the contracting parties before the civil 
magistrate, March 9, 1796. The ceremony took place 
in presence of the two directors Barras and Tallien, who, 
•with Calmelet, a lawyer, and Lemarois, the general's 
sid-de-camp, signed as witnesses the act recorded on the 
municipal register of Paris. 
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Barras fully redeemed the pledge alluded fco in the pre* 
ceding letter; and only twelve days after his union with 
Josephine, Bonaparte set out for Italy as commander-in- 
chief of the republican armies in that country. 

To trace the brilliant progress of his arms in this first 
»nd astonishing campaign belongs not to our humble 
task. The contest, as is well known, began by the battle 
of Monte-Notte^ amid the defiles of the Maritime Alps, 
and with the enemy's watch-fires almost in sight of 
France ; the struggle closed upon the confines of the He- 
reditary States, after the Austrians had been beaten 
along the richest plains and most extensive mountain 
range of Europe. 

"In a year," he had formerly answered, on youth 
being objected to his holding command, " in a year I 
shall be old, or dead." Ten months had sufficed to bear 
the tri-color in triumph from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean to the Adriatic Gulf, and to inscribe the name of 
Bonaparte among the foremost on the records of war- 
fare. Not even the dazzling illusions of youthful glory, 
however, could fill the void caused by separation from 
Josephine. The numerous letters written to his wife 
during this remarkable campaign, breathe the most ro- 
mantic passion, expressed in the most ardent language. 

While Josephine thus constituted the distant object of 
all this fond solicitude to a husband who had not yet 
ceased to be a lover, she herself led a life of comparative 
seclusion, devoted to the education of her children. She 
appears early to have divined the jealous temper of her 
partner, and, in strict fulfilment of the resolution ex- 
pressed in one of her letters, '^ my mind once made up. 
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come what will, I shall be resigned," she began by hat 
moring it from the first. 

Fond, therefore, as she was of society — ^high as were 
the qualities she could bring to adorn ot to sweeten its 
intercourse, both during the campaigns of Italy, and 
especially of Egypt, her doors were closed even against 
her friends, and she herself appeared in company only 
to glean information, or to watch over the interest of her 
husband. 

After signing the preliminaries at Leoben, in Carin- 
thia, Bonaparte returned, by way of Laybach, Trieste, 
Padua, Verona, and Mantua, to Milan. Arriving in this 
ancient capital of Lombardy on the 5th of May, 1797. 
he established head-quarters at Montebello, a beautiful 
seat about six miles distant, and now, for the first time 
since his marriage, enjoyed the society of Josephine, 
who, by appointment, had repaired thither from Paris. 

In this arrangement, her husband consulted both his 
aifection and his political interests. While at Montebello, 
and afterwards at Passeriano, he transacted the affairs 
of his victorious army, and conducted the negotiations 
terminating in the peace of Campo-Formio, — she pre- 
sided with equal propriety and grace, over the gay 
circles at Milan, which wanted nothing but the name to 
be already a court. "I conquer provinces," said Bona- 
parte of her conduct at this time, "Josephine gains 
hearts." 

Freqfuently after did she revert to this as one of the 
happiest periods of her life. The gallant youth of the 
Army of Italy, the grateful Milanese, and the Austrian 
envoys vied, but from very different motives, in assido* 
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ous attention to one beloved and honored of him who 
had made the two former what they were, — victorious 
and free, and who to the latter could increase or soften 
the bitterness of defeat. She enjoyed, too, an opportu- 
nity of realizing, in part, a long-cherished wish of visit- 
ing a land of lofty reminiscences and present humiliation. 
One of the most delightful excursions which even Italy 
offers is from Milan to the lakes. This was among the 
very first scenes visited by Bonaparte and Josephine in 
each other's company. 

One source of unmixed pleasure, during this sojourn 
at Milan, Josephine derived from the society of her 
children. The whole family had remained at Paris after 
the geikeral's departure to push his first adventurous for- 
tunes in Italy. It bespeaks, too, both an affection for 
his youthful charge, and a kindness of heart not usually 
assigned as one of the features of his character, that 
even amid the distractions and important cares of such 
a campaign, Bonaparte maintained and encouraged a 
literary correspondence with these children of his adop- 
tion. 

Hortense accompanied her mother to Italy in April, 
1797 ; Eugene had previously joined his father-in-law 
towards the close of the campaign, and had " fleshed his 
maiden sword" in the rencounters which immediately 
preceded the fall of Mantua. He was then in his seven- 
teenth year ; nor is the coincidence without its interest, 
that from amid the same battle-fields where he had be* 
gun his career as a simple aid-de-camp should have been 
dated, eighteen years thereafter, his last orders to an 
army when, on thus bidding his companions in anna 
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farewell, he descended from the second military dignity 
in Europe. 

After the general's departure for the Congress of 
Rastadt, Josephine, with Eugene and Hortense, re- 
mained behind at Milan. In this arrangement, sanc- 
tioned as it was by his own appointment, there is, per- 
haps, to be discovered no unequivocal evidence that Bo- 
naparte's views of ulterior ambition were already matur- 
ing in his mind, and were contemplated by himself as 
less distant than they appeared to others. In Italy he 
had gathered golden opinions of all men, by the expul- 
sion of the Austrians, the establishment of the Cisalpine 
Republic, and artful promises of further independence 
for the Italians. 

In the present instance, his triumphant progress 
through Switzerland to Rastadt — the universal acclaim 
with which he was hailed throughout France and its 
capital, gave Bonaparte assurance, that to overturn a 
despised and tyrannical government would prove no dif- 
ficult matter ; but he perceived, at the same time, that, 
as yet, he could command neither the influence nor the 
force to mislead or constrain the nation to his own pur- 
poses ; and those rulers whom he could not supplant he 
resolved to support, as convenient occupiers of a place 
he regarded as his own. Josephine was thus summoned 
to rejoin him soon after his return to Paris. 

On the 12th of April, 1798, the invasion of England 
having been found impracticable, Bonaparte was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the Army of the East. 
During the period of wonderful exertion which followed, 
in organizing an armamisnt that, till then, had not ex- 
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iflted — ^while her husband passed the day, and frequently 
great part of the night, in his cabinet, or at the Luxem- 
bourg, in wringing from the Directory reluctant consent 
to his measures — Josephine, in the saloon, was equally 
active in attaching new or confirming old adherents. 
Never were those conciliating manners for which she was 
BO celebrated more successfully employed, than in the 
dawn of her husband's fortunes. Not a few of the he- 
roic youth of France were thus won to a standard which 
they were destin-ed to unfurl over so many prostrate 
capitals of Europe, rendering. their names watchwords in 
the history of her warfare. 

Early in May, Bonaparte left Paris to embark for 
Egypt — an important crisis in his and in Josephine's fate. 
In order that he might enjoy to the latest hour the 
charms of her society, his wife accompanied him to Tou- 
lon. Here she at length wrung from him a kind of pro- 
mise to be allowed to follow, so soon as aifairs in the 
East should render such a step prudent. All his persua- 
sions against this proceeding had been repelled, with an 
anxious fondness which showed how truly she was in 
earnest. Meanwhile, the moment for embarking arrived. 
Their parting has been described as most tender. It 
was the separation of those who love, and who part un- 
der the feeling that they may never meet again. The 
whole sea appeared to be covered with ships ; Josephine's 
eyes were fixed on the admiral's vessel, the U yrient^ 
alone, which bore from her sight her husband and her 
son, until the lessening sails had melted into the horizon ; 
then, turning away, found herself once more alone in the 
world. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Rcsitleucc of Joseph ine at Plombirees — Accident — HorteDse^— Par 
chase of MalmaisoD — Letter to Barras — Correspondence with Na 
polcon— M isundcrstanding^— Josephine-s noble letter to her husband 
— Story of her intended divorce unworthy of credit — Napoieou'a 
return from Kgypt— Temporary estrangement from Josephine- 
Reconciliation. 

Immediately after the sailing of the eastern armanent 
on the 19th of May, Josephine set out from Toulon on a 
visit to Plomfci^res, whose medicinal springs have long 
been celebrated for their efficacy in restoring maternity. 
Here it had been agreed, on parting, that she should re- 
main till the return of a frigate, which Bonaparte had 
promised to send for her on effecting a landing in Egypt. 
Thus, in all probability, her stay would not exceed many 
weeks ; and this interval she joyfully consented to pass 
in taking the waters. An accident, however, of a very 
frightful nature, and which in its consequences might 
have been fatal, detained her for several months at Plom- 
biSres. 

Madame Bonaparte, a few days after her arrival, wai 
sitting one morning in the saloon at work, and conver- 
sing with the ladies of her society, among whom wer« 
Mesdames de Crigny, afterward married to the celebrate*! 
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Denon, and De Gambes. The latter, viho was in the 
balcony entertaining the party with what passed in the 
street, expressed great admiration of a beautiful little 
dog which she observed below. Upon this all eagerly 
rushed upon the balcony, which came down with a fear- 
ful crash. Happily, no lives were lost ; but the unfor- 
tunate individual who had been the innocent cause of the 
accident had her thigh-bone fractured, and Josephine her- 
self was grievously bruised. The contusions on her hands 
and arms were so severe that for some time she had to 
be fed like an infant. 

Charvet, afterward steward of the household, who was 
at this time principal male domestic, happening to be in 
a room immediately above, hastened to the assistance of 
his mistress, and by his direction a sheep was instantly 
killed, and Madame Bonaparte wrapped up in the hide 
yet warm from the animal. By this simple remedy not 
only was the present pain allayed, but a preparation 
made for more scientific and fortunately successful treat- 
ment. 

As a solace in the hours of confinement, Josephine 
sent for her daughter all the way from St. Germain. 
Hortense, now in her fifteenth year, was at this period 
a boarder in the celebrated establishment of Madame 
Campan. On arriving at Plombi^res, she had the happi- 
ness of finding her mother rapidly recovering from the 
eflFects of her accident. 

What we regard at the time as the greatest misfortune 
often appears in the end to have been mercifully dis- 
pensed for our good. Such was Josephine's present case. 
She had bitterly lamented an accident which pre\ei\tA<\ 
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the voyagt to Egypt. The Pomona frigate, however, on 
board of which she had proposed to embark, was subse- 
quently captured by the English cruisers in the Medifc- 
terranean. It is therefore probable that the confinement 
at Plombi^res proved the cause of avoiding a still more 
tedious captivity in England. The preference which 
Josephine gave to this vessel over any other in the fleet 
arose from the circumstance, a« already mentioned, of 
having crossed in the same ship from Martinico to 
France. 

Madame Bonaparte remained at Plombi^res till towards 
antumn. When, through the protection of Barras, she 
had recovered a portion of her husband's estate, it ap- 
pears to have been the intention of Madame de Beauhar- 
nais to purchase a small property in the vicinity of the 
capital, and there, in retirement, to devote hentelf to the 
education of her children. With these views, afterward 
BO entirely altered by events, she had cast an eye upon 
Malmaison, a small residence, surrounded by grounds of 
a very limited extent, hut presenting several fine pros- 
pects, and otherwise advantageously situated. This pro- 
perty had formed part of the national domains ; and 
Barras undertook t^^^tXi the purchase. At this time 
Josephine wsA^f^^^^Btli ber aunt at Fontainblcau. 
The followJ^^^^^^^^^^Uf^ she wrote to the direc- 
kthe successful progroaa 

of til'- 

* Barbas, 
iUtiveDirectort/, 

I th&n the 
i have less 
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surprised me. I know your influence, and more espe- 
cially your zeal. I felt assured of your interest ; and 
was not less confident of your success. Thus I find my- 
self certain of possessing a refuge ; and, thanks to the 
benevolence whose delicacy enhances the benefit, that 
asylum accords with my wishes. There I can resign 
my heart to its tastes — tastes peaceable and pure — 
which in the days of prosperity I cultivated through 
caprice or from fashion, but which I now cherish from 
predilection. With them I have also inspired my child- 
ren : in these they have already experienced the amuse* 
ment of their early years, and there they will continue 
to seek the enjoyment of maturer age. Heirs of a pro- 
scribed sire, modesty and obscurity suit both their desire* 
and their condition. The way of life upon which we are 
to enter at Malmaison befits in all respects our inclina- 
jAons and situation ; and, notwithstanding immense losses, 
if the father of my children survived, I should not have 
a single wish to form. But had he lived, should T b»ve 
known you ? should I have been unfortunate ? or should 
I have experienced how much benevolence may soothe 
the unhappy ? Each situation of life must be taken with 
all its chances ; the most painful may thus, perhaps, still 
exhibit something favorable, and of that, good sense con- 
sists in making the most. It is easy, will be the remark, 
to talk thus, when passion no longer agitates. I have 
undergone the ordeal, — a course of suffering, when for 
many months I could not even conceive one day of glad- 
ness. I had then only a choice of misfortunes. 1 be- 
lieve them passed ; and what you are now doing for me 
renews my life. In devoting it to solitude, to stadj^ 

10 
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and to the education of my children, I shall consecrate 
11 to tranquil happiness, and to our unalterable gratitude.*' 

^s already related, Barras, by promoting her second 
marriage, rendered other arrangements less necessary, 
and the purchase of Malmaison was postponed ; but when, 
fiuring the Egyptian campaign, Bonaparte had expressed 
a desire to possess a country house near Paris, the design 
was again resumed. The general had intrusted this com- 
mission to his brother Joseph, who was too busy with his 
own aflfairs to be able to give much attention to the 
merely personal comforts of his brother. But Josephine, 
ever anxiously solicitous to anticipate her husband's 
slightest wish, was more attentive, and after some hesi- 
tation between Ris and Malmaison, purchased the latter 
for the sum of a hundred and sixty thousand francs 
(rather more than thirty thousand dollars). The grounds, 
however, being originally very confined, were enlarged 
by subsequent purchases, which raised the whole value of 
the property to four hundred thousand francs, ($86,000). 
In embellishments, statues, paintings, furniture, and in 
reparations and additions to the house, enormous sums 
were at diflFerent times expended. 

In this retreat, occupied by its modest improvement, 
and the education of her daughter, Josephine passed the 
winter and succeeding summer of the Egyptian expedi- 
tion. 

During the first months of the expedition, while, as 
just stated, an almost uninterrupted correspondence took 
place, Bonaparte's letters to his wife expressed the most 
tender and confiding affection. This continued, when, 
by chance, communications reached home, up to the 
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period of the departure for Syria. But Josephine was 
surrounded in her retreat at Malmaison by concealed 
enemies, who eagerly watched in order to misrepresent 
every action ; and in the Syrian camp there were found 
creatures base enough to become the instruments of con- 
veying these slanders to their destination. The reader 
is referred to the scene at the springs of Messoudiah, 
between Junot and his commander, which, as depicted 
by Bourrienne, forms one of the most dramatic and 
striking passages recorded in the history of human 
jealousy and weakness. Her accusers, too, possessed 
here an advantage over Josephine, in that, while they 
had infused the poison, application of the remedy was 
hourly becoming more diflScnlt. 

So adverse, indeed, were circumstances in this respect, 
♦.hat, while the dreadful truth of her honor having been 
attacked, and the accusation having been credited, too 
fatally appeared in the letters received from her husband, 
it is doubted whether the following artless but convincing 
reply was received by Bonaparte until after his return to 
France. Two things are certain, — that he came home 
unreconciled, and that his letters, written immediately 
after the indiscreet and unmanly conduct of Junot, 
almost broke Josephine's heart. Her appeal against 
these injurious aspersions is noble in itself, and must 
prove interesting to the reader, from the incidental traits 
which it contains of her character and situation at the 
present period of our narrative : 

JOSEPHINE TO GENERAL BONAPARTE. 

^ Can it be possible, my friend ? is the letter indeed 
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yours which I have just received? Scarcely can I give 
it credence, on comparing the prese.it with those now be- 
fore me, and to which your love gave so many charms ! 
my eyes cannot doubt that those pages which rend my 
heart are too surely yours ; but my soul refuses to admit 
that yours could have dictated those lines, which, to the 
ardent joy experienced on hearing you, have caused to 
succeed the mortal grief of reading the expressions of a 
displeasure, the more afflicting to me that it must have 
proved a source of fearful pain to you. 

"I am wholly ignorant in what I can have oflFended, 
to create an enemy so determined to ruin my repose by 
interrupting yours ; but surely it must be a great reason 
which can thu's induce some one unceasingly to renew 
against me calumnies of such a specious nature as to be 
admitted, even for a moment, by one who hitherto has 
deemed me worthy of his entire affection and confidence. 
These two sentiments are necessary to my happiness; 
and if they were so speedily to be refused me, ah ! why 
was I ever made sensible of the delight of possessing 
them ? Far better would it have been for me never to 
have known you ! 

"When I first became acquainted with you, over- 
whelmed in sadness from the sorrows that had overtaken 
me, I believed it impossible that I should ever again feel 
a sentiment approaching to love. The scenes of blood I 
had witnessed, and whose victim I had been, pursued me 
everywhere. Such were the causes which prevented ap- 
prehension in often meeting you: little did I imagine 
that I could for a single instant fix your choice. As did 
&li the world, I admired your genius and your talents; 
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more truly than any other did I foresee your coming 
glory ; but notwithstanding all this I was unmoved — 
loving you only for the services you had rendered to my 
country. You should have left me to cherish this admi- 
ration, and not have sought to render it impassioned, 
by employing those means of pleasing which you above 
all men possess, if, so soon after having united your des- 
tiny to mine, you were to regret the felicity which you 
alone had taught me to enjoy. 

" Do you believe that it is possible for me ever to for- 
get your cares and your love ? Think you I can ever 
become indifferent about one who sweetens existence by 
all that is delightful in passion ? Can I ever efface from 
my memory your kindness to Hor tense — your counsel 
and example to Eugene? If this appear to you impossi- 
ble, how can you suspect me of being interested for a 
single moment in what is alien to you? 

" Oh ! my friend, in place of lending an ear to impos- 
tors, who, from motives which I explain not, seek to ruin 
our happiness, why do you not rather reduce them to 
silence, by the recital of your benefits to a woman whose 
character has never incurred the suspicion of ingrati- 
tude? On hearing what you have done for my children, 
my traducers would be silent, since they must know that, 
as a mother, I first became attached to you. Since that 
event, so dear to my remembrance, your conduct, ad- 
mired as it has been throughout the whole of Europe, 
has, in my heart, but awakened deeper adoration of the 
husband who made choice of me, poor as I was, and un- 
happy. Every step which you take adds to the spien 
dor of the name I bear — and is such a moment seized to 
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persuade you that I no longer love you! What absurd- 
ity—or rather what vileness on the part of your com 
panions, jealous as they are of your marked superiority 
Yes, my friend, I love you with a sincerity known well, 
even to those who assert the contrary. They must be 
conscious of wronging me, for several times have I writ- 
ten to them in order thus to hear of you, to entreat them 
to watch over you, and by their aflfection to console you 
' for the absence of your friend; finally, t" keep me in- 
formed of every thing connected with you. But how 
have these people acted, who pretend such devotion, in 
whom you confide, and according to whose report you 
judge me with inconceivable injustice ? They conceal 
from you whatever might lessen the pain of absence; 
they take advantage of your suspicious charajter in 
order to create disquietudes that may induce you to quit 
a country which they detest ; and the more they irritate 
you the better they are pleased. Such is the light in 
which things appear to me, while you are deceived re- 
garding their perfidious intentions. Believe me, my 
friend, so soon as you ceased to be their equal you be- 
came their foe ; your victories even are but so many mo- 
tives for their hating you. 

" I know these intrigues, though I disdain to avenge 
myself by naming men whom I despise, but whose valor 
and abilities may be useful to you in the grand enter- 
prise so happily commenced. On your return I will dis- 
close my secret, and show you who are those envious of 
your glory. But no— when we are united once again, I 
shall forget all the evil which they would have wrought 
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me, to remember only the exertions which they may have 
made in your service. 

"It is true I see much company, for every one strives 
to be foremost in complimenting me on your success, and 
I confess that I have not the resolution to shut my door 
against any one who comes to speak of you. My male 
visitors even are very numerous ; they comprehend your 
daring achievements better than women; they talk with 
enthusiasm of all your noble deeds, while at the same 
time they cannot complain of your having taken with 
you their spouse, their brother, or their father. Women 
fall upon these feubjects, and when they do not praise 
you, they no longer please me. Still it is among my own 
sex that I find those whose heart and understanding I 
prefer to all, because their friendship for you is sincere. 
Of these I place first the names of the accomplished 
ladies D'Aiguillon, Tallien, and my aunt. These are my 
intimates — 1 never quit them, and they will tell you, un- 
grateful as thou art, if I have thought ' of 'playing the co- 
quette with all the world.' These are your own expres- 
sions, and they would be odious to me were I not certain 
that you have disavowed, and at this moment are sorry 
for having written them. 

" I tremble when I think of the dangers which sur- 
round you — of more than half of which I should be ig- 
norant, did not Eugene reiterate his requests to me to 
write you not to expose yourself to perils, and to take 
more care of a life, not only dear to your family and 
• your friends, but upon which hangs the destiny of your 
brethren in arms, and of thousands of brave followers 
who could have courage to endure so many fatigues while 
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under your eye alone. Let me conjure you, my friend, 
not to exceed your strength, and to listen less to yom 
own daring than to the counsels of those who love you, 
Berthier, Bourrienne, Eugene, Caffarelli, less ardent, 
may also sometimes see more clearly. They are devoted 
to you; listen, then, to them, but to them only — ^you 
understand me? — then both you and I will be happier. 

*' Here I receive honors which sometimes cause me 
embarrassment. Besides, being little accustomed to such 
homage, I see they displease our atUhorities^ who, always 
distrustful and apprehensive of losing their power, are 
ever on the watch. Disregard these peifple^ you will say ; 
but, my friend, they will endeavor to hurt you ; they will 
accuse you of seeking to lessen their power; and I should 
be grieved to contribute in aught to a jealousy which 
your triumphs sufficiently justify. When you shall re- 
turn covered with new laurels, good heavens ! what will 
they do, if already they are on the rack ! I cannot cal- 
culate where their resentment will stop ; but then you 
will be by my side, and I shall feel secure. 

" Let us think no more of them, nor of your suspicions, 
which I will not refute one by one, because they are all 
equally devoid of probability. But to repose from dis- 
agreeables, let me conclude with some details which will 
interest you, because they affect me. 

" Hortense, that she may console me so far as depends 
upon her, employs all her little art to conceal her fears 
on your account and her brother's, and puts in requisi- 
tion all the resources of her mind, in order to dissipate 
that sadness — to you so dubious — which yet never leaves 
me. By her talents, and the charm of her conversatioui 
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she sometimes contrives to call up a smile ; then, in hei 
joy she exclaims, ^Dear mamma^ they shall know that 
in Cairo !* Cairo ! the name instantly reminds me of the 
distance which separates me from my husband and my son 
— and my grief returns. I am thus obliged, by great 
eflFort, to dissemble with my daughter, who, by a word — 
a look even — transports me to those scenes whence she 
would win my reflections. 

" In the graces of her person Hortense improves daily; 
she dresses with taste; and, certainly without being 
nearly so beautiful as your sisters, she could hardly fail 
to please even when they are present. My good aunt 
passes her life in suffering, without complaint, consoling 
the afflicted, talking to me of you, and in making verses. 
As for me, I beguile the time in writing to you, listening 
to your praises, or reading the journals, where your name 
occurs in every page. I am ever thinking of you ; now 
transporting myself to the time when I shall see you 
every hour — now plunged in sorrow at the thoughts of 
the space which must elapse before you return ; and when 
I thus conclude, I again begin. Are these, then, the 
signs of indifference? I wish for none other on your 
part ; and if you feel thus for me, I shall not think my- 
self altogether an object of pity, despite the small slan- 
ders which they would fain have me credit respecting a 
certain fair one^ who, they tell me, interests you deeply. 
Why should I doubt you ? You assure me that I am be- 
loved. I judge of you by my own heart — and I believe 
you. 

" God knows when or where this letter may reach you : 
may it restore to you a repose which you ought never Uy 
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have forgone, and more than ever give jou an assurance, 
that, while I live, you will be dear to me as on the day 
of our last separation. Farewell, my only friend ! Con- 
fide in me — love me, and receive a thousand tender 
caresses." 

The candor, tenderness, and delicacy of this letter 
may safely be left to the reader, in whose reflection the 
innocence of the writer will doubtless constitute the pro- 
minent conviction. It seems impossible that such should 
De the composition of a guilty mind, even had we no 
other assurance of the purity of Josephine's. The senti- 
ments expressed in this letter, seem to us totally incon- 
sistent with the statement resting on the sole authority 
of the Baroness de V., an enemy of Josephine. That 
during the long absence of Napoleon, his wife at one 
time meditated a divorce, and had the papers prepared 
for the purpose, but tore them up on the representation 
of M. de Cantelieu, that the name of Bonaparte gave her 
a degree of consideration which would cease with the 
divorce. We do not believe the Countess's tale. 

Josephine was for a long period without any intelli- 
gence from her husband, and when she did hear from 
him, there came reports also of his infidelity. She was 
beset with many trials, caluminated by the Bonaparte 
family, accused of extravagance in her expenditures, and 
even insulted in society by Talleyrand ; but we cannot 
believe she ever meditated a divorce from Napoleon. 

On the other hand. Napoleon while in the East, heard 
many calumnies of Josephine. Busy enemies represented 
her as unfaithful to him ; and he returned full of jealousy 
and suspicion against his excellent and innocent wife* 
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On the evening of the 9th of November, 1799, a nu- 
merous company, including all the most distinguished in 
the capital of France, had assembled at Gohier's, Prcui- 
dent of the Directory. The guests had sat do^rn to the 
amply furnished board ; enjoyment was the order of the 
hour, when, in the very midst of their gay converse, a 
telegraphic announcement communicated to their host, 
"Bonaparte landed this morning at Frejus," hushed for 
an instant the brilliant circle in silent amazement. The 
whispered tale died upon the ear, and he who had raised 
the wine-cup to the lip put it down unpledged. Each 
surveyed the others as men who strive to conceal their 
own, but would read their neighbor's thoughts. Yet 
would it have been diflScult exactly to analyze these 
thoughts : there was nothing definite either of hope or 
apprehension, but all seemed as if struck with a con- 
sciousness that things new and strange might be the 
issue of what they had just learned. 

There was, however, one present to whom the name 
spoke of near and positive interests, but with scarcely 
less of apprehension. Josephine, on thus unexpectedly 
hearing of her husband's return, whispered an anxious 
adieu to her friends around, and retired. She deter- 
mined on setting oflF instantly to meet Bonaparte, well 
knowing how much it imported to their reconciliation and 
future happiness that she should obtain a first interview, 
before others had an opportunity to poison his mind 
afresh by new calumnies. 

Before setting out the same night, it is stated by some 
authorities, that she made fruitless applications to several 
confidential friends, among others to M. de GantelieUy tc 
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accompaLy her on so important a journey. Thit is not 
likely; the least appearance of distrust would in any 
case have been impolitic, and to a temperament such as 
she had now to deal with most offensive. Josephine well 
knew this, and also that her power over Bonaparte's 
mind must reside in her own influence alone, or cease 
altQgether. She therefore left Paris early on the morn- 
ing of the 10th, accompanied only by her daughter. 

Unfortunately, all this anxiety was without result; 
she had proceeded with the utmost diligence, night and 
day, without even alighting, as far as Lyons; here she 
learned that the general had passed, having taken the 
western route to Paris, by the Bourbonnois, instead of 
pursuing the more direct road through Burgundy, by 
which she had come. She instantly retraced her steps; 
but it was too late — the mischief had been done. When, 
about midnight of the 18th, Josephine alighted, utterly 
exhausted, at their house. Rue Chantereine, Bonaparte 
had already been some time in Paris. 

Thus were rendered fruitless both the present and 
former precautions. Lucien Bonaparte had indeed been 
disappointed in like manner; but Joseph and his sisters, 
who had remained in Paris, had of course seen their 
brother, and represented matters according to their own 
views. Josephine had been so anxious to prevent this, 
that, many months before, she had written to Eugene, — 
"It is hardly possible to administer a dose of patience 
suflScient to enable me to await your return, with nothing 
more than the due share of anxiety. If you know, 
therefore, when or in what part of France you will dis- 
embark, send me information by all means, that I may 
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descry your vessel at a distance, and be with you the 
moment you approach the land. That will be happiness 
indeed, compared with my present state, as you can well 
conceive/' 

Jos«pyne's greatest enemies were those of her own 
house — if the expression may be allowed — her brothers 
and sisters-in-law, who, needy and rapacious, and totally 
dependent on their brother, viewed with jealous alarm 
any influence, however legitimate, which threatened the 
exclusive empire they wished to maintain over his mind. 
But in exciting his resentment at such a crisis, they acted 
most impolitically, as regarded even their own interests. 
Nothing could have more completely marred the best 
contrived measures for attaining power than presenting 
to the nation the aspirant to public favor engaged in do- 
mestic squabbles with his wife. A laugh goes in most 
cases for more than an argument ; but among a fickle 
and not over-punctilious people, such is the power of ridi- 
cule, that had France beheld Bonaparte figuring as the 
hero of a scandalous process, at the very moment when 
a nothing might have turned the tables, and exposed him 
as a deserter from Egypt, it is little likely that she would 
BO speedily have hailed him Consul. 

Such inferences, indeed, seem not altogether to have 
escaped his own penetration. His favorite apothegm, 
" There is but a single step from the sublime to the ridi- 
culous,** could never have been more appositely applied; 
and of this one or two confidential friends labored to con- 
vince him. But at first he would listen only to his own 
jealous irritation ; and "divorce, open and public divorce,*' 
was his constant threat. Amid al this sound and fury, how* 
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ever, it did not escape those best acquainted with his Sir 
positions, that love for Josephine was still a paramount 
feeling, and that he strove to lash himself into a convic- 
tion which might seem to justify such extremity. 

"She will appear," said an old and tried friend, "will 
explain matters— you will forgive all, and recover tran- 
quility." "I forgive! — never! Tou know me. Were 
I not sure of my resolution, I would pluck out this heart, 
and cast it into the fire !" replied Bonaparte, accompany- 
ing the last asseveration with a furious gesture. 

Some have stated that Josephine, on arriving, found 
her eflfects already packed up and placed in the court. 
This is not exactly correct, though her reception was 
harsh enough. On entering the small circular family 
room, she found her husband alone with Joseph, who 
looked on in silence during the scene which ensued. 
Bonaparte scarcely permitting his wife to enter, desired 
her, in the severest tone, instantly to retire to Malmai- 
son. She silently turned away, and retired to her own 
apartment. Bonaparte continued to traverse with hasty 
strides, the room where this brief interview had taken 
place. 

In a few minutes Josephine was observed descending, 
in tears, followed by Eugene and Hortense, Loth weeping 
bitterly. Bonaparte had not, perhaps, been prepared 
for such dignified and silent acquiescence, nor are we 
entitled to refuse credit to his own assurance on this oc- 
casion — "My' heart was not formed to witness tears 
without emotion." He followed and brought back 
Eugene, who persisted for some time in a determination 
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to accompany his mother. TTpon this, the two ladies 
returned also, but without a word spoken by the general. 

During the two following days, no intercourse took 
place between the estranged parties ; but the paroxysms 
of resentment gradually subsiding, Bonaparte entered 
the apartment wherein his wife and her daughter bad 
held themselves secluded. Josephine was seated leaning 
on a toilet table, her face buried in both hands, and the 
silent tears stealing from between her beautiful fingers. 
On the table lay open the letters she had received during 
the eastern expedition. Hortense stood, half-concealed 
within the drapery of the window. 

Neither seemed to observe the general's entrance, 
who, advancing in silence, appeared for a moment irreso- 
lute: "Josephine!*' said he, after a pause. Josephine 
looked up — " Mon ami," her usual expression of enddar- 
ment, was ventured in timid hesitation. Bonaparte held 
out his hand. The explanation which followed, though 
at first not unaccompanied with violent expressions, left 
not a shade of suspicion on his mind, nor was their unicjn 
•Yor afterward disturbed by the same cause. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

State of France on Napoleon's return from Egypt — His condact — 
Josephine's sentimenls on politics — Eugene — Revolution of the 18th 
Brumaii-e— Residence at the Luxembourg — Marriage of Murat — 
Removal to the Tuileries — Josephine's first grand reception — Her 
appearance at this time — Visits of Josephine and Napoleon to Mal- 
maison — Attempts to assasinate Napoleon. 

On returning from the East, Bonaparte found that 
aflFairs in France had undergone a change much to the 
disadvantage of the nation, but, for that very reason, 
not unfavorable to his own views of aggrandizement. 
Defeat abroad had prepared the public mind to hail the 
return of a general whose name was associated with vic- 
tory ;. while imbecility, anarchy, and civil war, at holne, 
had gone far to reconcile all parties to one whose deci- 
sion of character might hold out a prospect of stable gov- 
ernment. These dispositions had been strongly mani- 
fested by the universal acclaim attendant on his progress 
from the time he had first pressed the soil of France to 
his arrival in Paris ; and both interest and inclination 
urged a speedy appeal to the popular sentiment. At 
this time, France^ stripped of all her foreign conquests, 
beheld herself menanced on more than one point by hos- 
tile armies concentrating within sight of the " sacred ter- 
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ritory." At home, the government, without resonrcea 
or confidence, from the weakness and the peculation of 
all, and the cruelty of some of its measures, was viewed 
with equal contempt and indignation, while civil war had 
recommenced in the western provinces. Even the energy 
of party feeling, wliich, while it wrought, had also 
strengthened to endure the evil, had ceased in a great 
measure, and, with the exception of the return of the 
Bourbons, there hardly seemed a political scheme which 
promised relief from the present that might not be at- 
tempted successfully, if proposed by a leader possessing 
the renown and popular qualities of Bonaparte. 

Thus, the crisis expected by him for nearly three years 
had at length arrived, when the nation would join in 
overturning a weak and tyrannical government, without 
demanding pledges as to what form should be established 
in its room. The military part of France asked only a 
leader of military experience — the great body of the peo- 
ple looked to a change, no matter what, which might 
afford protection against existing disorder. Hence every- 
thing conspired to tui-n all eyes upon Bonaparte. But 
the greatest caution on liis part was indispensable ; tlt^ 
{ovemment still possessed power, and might crush him 
1 their suspicioj^^ ians were matured. 

i the full harvest of that judi- 

' -te during his absence, 

eented. It was evi- 

:ed, both to lull sue- 

'*y. Kfttirfflnent, 
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munications, of becoming more accurately informed of the 
real state of things. 

The Directory, which he actually overturned, consisted 
of Gohier, president, Barras, Sieyes, Ducos, and MouIuisl 
With the president Josephine was very intimate, and 
appears to have entertained a sincere regard for Madame 
Gohier ; over the second she had always maintained an 
influence, and thus, without taking into account her cor- 
respondence with the last two, she had possessed ample 
means of watching events at the fountain-head. 

Of the five, Sieyes possessed most authority, as being 
at the head of the Moderates ; and of the views of this 
party, with which he subsequently saw reason to coalesce, 
Bonaparte was held informed by his brothers. In all 
the various interviews and intrigues preceding the famous 
18 th and 19 th Brum aire, Josephine preserved an anxious 
watchfulness over her husband's demeanor, and often by 
address, during the visits of those whom it imported to 
conciliate or deceive, gave to the conversation a less 
dangerous turn, when the impetuosity of her partner had 
led him too far. To do him justice, Bonaparte very 
readily and heartily praised these finesses, and in his 
moods of kindness used to term Josephine his " Mentor." 

Besides this tact in the convenances of society, Jo- 
sephine had a prodigious memory, often put in requisition 
at all times for names and dates. We may judge of the 
pleasure received from such applications by the pains 
taken in order to acquire the power of replying to them. 

In the present instance, however, it is very doubtful 
that she rightly divined her husband's ulterior plans ; in- 
deed, for some time, they must have been but vaguely 
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conceived, even by himself; one thing alone was fixed, 
— personal elevation, whereas there is reason to believe 
that Josephine entertained hopes for the Bourbons. All 
the predilections of her youth had been formed in kind- 
liness towards unfortunate royalty. The class to which 
she belonged, and even the principles, republican as they 
were, of the Vicomte Beauharnais, had tended to cherish 
an attachment to the persons of the exiled family. 

Among the few of the ancient noblesse still remaining 
in France her chief intimates were selected, and Madame 
de Montesson, the widow of the Duke d' Orleans, the 
same lady who crowned Bonaparte with the mathemat- 
ical laurel at Brienne, was her especial friend. 

While Bonaparte was thus secretly maturing schemes 
of vast ambition, he seemed totally occupied with study 
and domestic society, and encouraged among the few 
who had accompanied his adventurous flight a similar 
unmarked demeanor. His favorite, Eugene, in particu- 
l\r, showed as if resolved to indemnify himself for long 
absence from Paris. Young Beauharnais, at this time, 
exhibited the same amiable character and solid under- 
standing, with a dash of gayety and love of pleasure, 
by which he was distinguished in after-life. Without be- 
ing handsome, there was something extremely prepos- 
sessing in his frank and manly countenance. His stat- 
ure, though small (not exceeding five feet four inches), 
displayed a form active and well knit, though somewhat 
deficient in dignity, from a mincing gait, — a youthful af- 
fectation which, however, disapeared with the firmness 
and responsibilities of manhood and high enterprise. 
At this time, his chief amusement — one, too, not alto 
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gether without an object — was to give splendid break* 
fasts to the young oflScers of his own standing. 

Nothing during the intervening month seemed to an- 
nounce the famous revolution of the 18th and 19th Bru- 
, maire, which elevated Bonaparte to the consular dignity. 
To ordinary observers, the members of his family would 
have appeared engrossed in the pursuit of amusement, 
and he himself in the tranquil enjoyment of repose from 
the cares and anxieties of command. For the public 
transactions of this singular change, the reader is re- 
ferred to Bourienne. Here a few private incidents may 
properly find a place. On the morning of the 18th, 
while the meeting of general officers took place in the 
Rue Chanterine, — now Victoire, — and Josephine ex- 
pected the president, Gohier, to breakfast, her son held 
also one of his entertainments, for which preparations 
had been made nearly a week before. Those invited 
consisted exclusively of young officers, and their meet- 
ing was gay as usual, but far more numerous. The 
breakfast was, in fact, a scene of almost riotous hilarity, 
but Eugene knew well what he was about. After ap- 
pointing a rendezvous with his youthful associates to join 
the cortege, he hastened to meet his father-in-law. 

On this day, in fact, the directors were deceived at all 
points. While the president was dressing for breakfast, 
to which he had been invited by Madame Bonaparte, 
hearing a stir in the court of the Luxembourg, and put- 
ting his head out of a window, he beheld General Jub^, 
commandant of the consular guard, assembling it below. 
Jub^ had been gained over by Bonaparte. " Citizen 
General," asked the simple president, "what are you 
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about there ?" " Citizen President, you see I am as- 
sembling the guard." "Doubtless I see that well 
enough; but why is it assembled?** "Citizen Presi- 
dent,** answered the commandant, with great coolness, 
" I am to hold an inspection, and direct a grand man- 
oeuvre. Forward— march !** ^^ Tant pis pour lui^** So 
much the worse for him, said Bonaparte to his wife, ob- 
serving that Gohier had not appeared at her breakfast- 
table : and so much the worse it certainly was for him ; 
for in a couple of hours poor Gohier was a prisoner in 
his own directorial palace. 

During the 18th, Madame Bonaparte remained alone 
with Bourrienne. The events of that day were not cal- 
culated to awaken much uneasiness as to the result. 
But the rougher encounter of the 19th November ever 
awakened in her mind the most anxious inquietude, re- 
lieved, indeed, from time to time by her husband*s atten- 
tion in despatching notes of what was passing at St. 
Cloud. When night, however, and even morning, had 
arrived without sight or tidings of him, she was in a state 
bordering on distraction. Josephine had in this state 
retired to bed, but not to sleep, when at length, about 
four in the morning, the Consul entered the apartment. 
From the time he took the oaths of his new office till he 
saw his wife, he spoke not to a single individual — as if he 
had wished that her voice should be the first to congratu- 
late his accession to empire. A lively conversation en- 
sued ; Josephine, freed from her own fears, showed her- 
self not forgetful of her friends ; and Napoleon gayly 
announced that the fate of thirty millions of men bad 
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passed into his hands, by the remark, — " Good night- 
to-morrow we sleep in the Luxembourg. 

The residence of rather more than two months at the 
Luxembourg has been rightly termed the "Consulate 
preparatory.** The only domestic event which occurred 
here of importance to Josephine was the marriage of 
Caroline with Murat. This match was especially agree- 
able to Madame Bonaparte ; the young soldier held him- 
self under obligations to her former patronage, and 
might, therefore, be expected to act as a friend in a 
family of enemies ; and, secondly, by supporting Murat's 
suit, Josephine knew, that, while performing an agree- 
able service to her sister-in-law, she had also an opportu 
nity of proving to the consul how groundless had been 
certain suspicions infused into his mind regarding her 
sentiments for Murat. After some show of resistance 
on the part of her husband, who nevertheless avowed 
that he was far from displeased with the interest she took 
in the aflfair, Josephine succeeded. 

There can be no stronger proof of the injustice gene- 
rally of those dishonorable aspersions by which her ene- 
mies endeavored to trouble her domestic peace, than the 
truth in the particular instance of Murat. He had first 
become known to her as the bearer of despatches to 
the Directory, announcing Bonaparte's first successes in 
Italy. Nothing could be more natural than her desire 
to procure promotion for one of the generars favorite 
aids-de-camp ; and subsequently, by those attentions so 
flattering from a woman, and not confined, as we have 
seen, to him alone, she endeavored to attach so gallant a 
jioldier to the fortunes of her husband. She admired^ 
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and knew how to appreciate, his daring valor in the field, 
a quality above all others valuable in his chiefs system 
of warfare; but his selfish and vainglorious character 
always displeased her. "I dislike that man/* said she, 
years after the events now mentioned, "and I fear him; 
he is too fawning with the emperor ; he will betray him 
if ever opportunity and advantage suit.** How the 
King of Naples fulfilled this prediction is well known. 

The period of probation being expired, and new col- 
leagues obtained, Bonaparte, now First Consul, finding 
the Luxembourg ^'trop etroit^'' — too confined, resolved 
that henceforth the consuls should reside in the Tuileries, 
the ancient palace of the kings of France, disguised 
under the title of the Government Palace. After many 
petty and seemingly very unnecessary devices, which 
strongly remind one of the character given of Swift, 
who, it is said, could not take a cup of tea without a 
stratagem, this change of domicile was eflfected. Some 
days after the installation, which took place on tne 80th 
Pluviose (19th February, 1800), accompanied with all 
the splendor of military pomp, and consequently ex- 
cluding female agency, Josephine in turn made her first 
essay in the grand observances of empire. The occa- 
sion, therefore, seems to demand especial notice. 

The suite selected for the wife of the First Consul, 
^^hich continued to be occupied also by the empress, was 
part of the royal apartments on the ground floor, front- 
mg the gardens. This suite consisted of two saloons, 
i^ith private apartments. By eight in the evening 
Alluded to, the spacious drawing-rooms of Madame Bona- 
parte were cr« wded with a most brilliant assembly, and 
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BO numerous, that for the circulation of air it became 
necessary to throw open the folding doors leading to lier 
own dressing-room. The company consisted of the 
foreign ambassadors, to the number of twelve, then resi- 
dent at the consular court (for so it might already have 
been named),, and of the most distinguished among the 
native ornament and worth of the gay metropolis. For 
the brilliant talents, heroic bearing, or marked character 
of many present, and even in the minor circumstances 
of richness and elegance of eflfect, this first reunion was 
perhaps never surpassed in the imperial halls of the 
Tuileries. Madame Bonaparte was announced, and en- 
tered, conducted by M. de Talleyrand, then minister for 
foreign afiairs. In a scene where diamond and star, cor- 
don and plume, in more than usual profusion thus caught 
radiance and shade from 

Lights that shone o*er fair women and brave men, 

expectancy must have been high on the first appearance 
of her who was to fill the prime station. A momentary 
feeling of disappointment might have crossed for an 
instant those minds who had looked for magnificence and 
state. Josephine was attired with the utmost simplicity 
in a robe of white muslin ; her hair, without decoration 
of any kind, and merely retained by a plain comb 
cTecaillej fell in tresses upon her neck, in the most be- 
coming negligence; a collar of pearls, an unobtrusive 
ornament, but of great value, harmonized with and com 
pleted this unpretending costume. 

We have the evidence of an eye witness, that a spon- 
taneous murmur of admiration followed Josephine's 
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entrance, such being the grace and dignitj of her de> 
portment, that with all this absence of the external at- 
tributes of rank, a stranger would at once have fixed 
upon the principal personage in the splendid circle. 
Always accompanied as she had entered, Madame Bona- 
parte made the tour of the apartments, the members of 
the foreign diplomacy being first introduced in succession 
by the minister. When the introductions had nearly 
concluded, the First Consul entered, but without being 
announced, dressed in a plain chasseur uniform, with a 
sash of tri-colored silk. In this simplicity both good 
taste and sound policy concurred. The occasion was not 
a levee ; the first magistrate and his wife merely received 
the congratulations of their fellow-citizens of a free re- 
public. 

At this period Josephine had completed by some 
months the thirty-sixth, though, by her own account, 
she was only so far advanced in the thirty-third year of 
her age, and she might have passed for even younger 
than this. At a time of life when, as respects the 
charms of mind and conversation, woman is most fascina- 
ting, she thus still enjoyed those personal advantages 
which are thought to belong exclusively to more youthful 
years. The surpassing elegance and taste displayed in 
the mysteries of her toilet were doubtless not without 
their influence in prolonging the empire of beauty; but 
nature had been originally bountiful in no common de- 
gree. 

Josephine was rather above than below the middle 
Bize, hers being exactly that perfection of stature which 
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18 neither too tall for the delicacy of feminine propoiw 
tion, nor so diminutive as to detract from dignity. Hef 
person, in its individual forms, exhibited faultless sym- 
metry ; and the whole frame, animated by lightness and 
elasticity of movement, seemed like something serial in 
its perfectly graceful carriage. This harmonious ease 
of action contributed yet more to the dignified, though 
still youthful air so remarkable in Josephine's appear- 
ance. 

Her features were small and finely modeled, the curves 
tending rather to fullness, and the profile inclining to 
Grecian, but without any statue-like coldness of outline. 
The habitual character of her countenance was a placid 
sweetness, within whose influence there were few who 
would not have felt interested in a being so gentle. 
Perhaps the first impression might have left a feeling 
that there wanted energy ; but this could have been for 
an instant only, for the real charm of this mild counte- 
nance resided in its power of varied expression, changing 
with each vicissitude of thought and sentiment. 

"Never," says a very honest admirer, "did any 
woman better justify the saying, 'The eyes are the 
mirror of the soul.* " Josephine's were of a deep blue, 
clear and brilliant, even imposing in their expression, 
when turned fully upon any one; but in her usual 
manner they lay half-concealed beneath their long and 
silky eyelashes. She had a habit of looking thus with a 
mild subdued glance upon those she loved, throwing into 
her regard such winnirg tenderness as might not easily 
be resisted, and, even in his darkest moods, Napoleon 
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eonfessed its tranquilizing power. Realizing exactly 
the fine description of the old poet, Josephine's 

Long hair was glossy chesuut brown, 

whose sunny richness harmonized delightfully with a 
clear and transparent complexion, and neck of almost 
dazzling whiteness. Her eyebrows were a shade darker, 
arching regularly, and pencilled with extreme delicacy. 

The perfect modulation of her voice has already been 
mentioned ; it constituted one of her most pleasing at- 
tractions, and rendered her conversation, though neither 
sparkling with wit nor remarkable for strength, but flow- 
ing on in easy elegance and perfect good-nature, the 
most captivating that can be easily conceived. On 
the whole, Josephine, perhaps, might not exactly have 
pretensions to be what is termed a fine woman, but hers 
was that style of beauty which awakens in the heart a 
far deeper sentiment than mere admiration. 

Whatever might have been the attractions of a resi- 
dence in the ancient palace of the French kings, Malmai- 
son had still charms which drew both the consul and his 
wife periodically to its retreats. These "holidays** — 
jours de congS^ as Napoleon used to call them — ^were at 
first each decadi, or tenth day ; but afterward, when, last 
of all absurdities, the calender of the republic was abol- 
ished, they came weekly, and were generally continued 
from Saturday till Monday evening. Nothing could be 
more delightful to Josephine than to behold Bonaparte 
here, throwing aside all care and all artificial chai'stcter, 
where every one around him, and she more than any, 
enjoyed this " unburdening from state.*' And it might 
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go far to reconcile us to an humble lot to reflect on the 
man who swayed the destinies of France — ^who had filled 
up the measure of his ambition — saying with a sigh, as 
he left for a palace this brief leisure in a simple villa, — 
"iZ favJt aUer reprendre le collier de misere*' — ^Now 
must I resume the yoke of misery. 

This bondage had, perhaps, about this time become the 
more galling from his sense of security being shaken, 
even in this asylum. Attempts to assassinate the First 
Consul at Malmaison, and subsequently to cut hinr. off 
on the road from that place to Paris, were made, greatly 
to the alarm of Josephine. The police were constantly 
on the alert to discover the conspirators, but Napoleon 
himself appears to have paid but very little attention to 
them. 
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Tosephine's visit to the camp at Boulogne. 



In improving, altering, building, and calculating his 
rents, Bonaparte passed his leisure at Malmaison during 
the spring of 1800. Eugene, Hortense, and other inti- 
mate friends completed these family parties, which, how- 
ever, were hardly as yet either so delightfully unpretend- 
ing in the morning or so splendid in the evening, as they 
afterward became under the animating influence of the 
excellent Josephine. Meanwhile, rougher work was at 
hand ; and Napoleon set out for the Alps to lead 

The armed files, that, night and day, were seen 
Winding from cliff to cliff, in loose array, 
To conquer at Marengo. 

To describe this brief and wonderful campaign forms 
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no part of our present design. " AUons, ma bonne /" — 
the consul had said on departing, — " Courage, my good 
Josephine ! I shall not forget thee, nor will my absence 
be long." To both promises he was faithful, unless we 
reckon as a breach of the first certain infidelities, which, 
however, though it be impossible that profligacy should 
not gradually weaken, and at last undermine sentiment, 
produced, at the time, no real estrangement of afiection 
for Josephine. 

On the second promise there could be no doubt : !Qona- 
parte left Malmaison on the 4th, and Paris on the 7th 
of May — on the night of the 2d of July he slept in the 
Tuileries. In that brief space, he had hurled back or 
disorganized the armies which, on his accession to the 
consulate, had beset France, wrested Italy from the Aus- 
trians, and thus laid deep the foundations of his own 
future empire. This active interval had been passed by 
Josephine chiefly at Malmaison. We may judge of the 
pleasure with which she there superintended the improve- 
ments that were to welcome " her Cid — her Achilles." 
She now also began those collections of rare animals to 
which the power or conquests of her husband, and not 
unfrequently a grateful remembrance of her own kind- 
ness, brought accessions from the distant parts of the 
globe. 

Often, too, she rode out on horseback, accompanied 
by her daughter. On one of these occasions, the latter 
had nearly been the victim of a serious accident. The 
two ladies had reached the court, and were about to 
alight, when Hortense's steed, taking fright, turned 
sharp round, and ran off full speed. She was an excel- 
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lent rider, but fearing to alarm her mother, and being 
light and agile, she attempted to throw herself from the 
saddle, hot recollecting that the folds of her riding habit 
were confined at the bottom by a strap, which impeded 
her descent. She was dragged for some space with her 
head on the ground. 

Fortunately, she had been able to turn her frightened 
courser a little from the avenue upon the lawn, and be- 
ing almost immediately rescued from her perilous situa- 
tion, sustained no injury beyond some scratches, and was 
the first to laugh at her mishap. 

But during this brilliant campaign, as in the preced- 
ing one, Josephine's absorbing enjoyment was to read 
the letters from Italy. These, in the hand-writing of the 
consul, or dictated to his secretary, Bourrienne, arrived 
almost daily at Malmaison. 

After the triumphant return from Marengo, the excur- 
sions to Malmaison were still more frequent, the parties, 
if possible, still more happy, and the residences often 
prolonged for several days at a time. The armistice 
concluded on the loth June, and the negotiations for 
peace continuing up to the following November, left the 
First Consul full leisure to enjoy, and inspired others 
with confidence to participate in, this tranquillity. 

Madame Bonaparte received her visitors with the ele- 
gance and grace that marked all her actions, but with a 
simplicity which placed every one perfectly at his ease, 
being equally removed from the unpolished rudeness of 
the republic, and the luxurious state of the empire. 
Besides the most eminent oflScers of the government and 
army, and the members of the Bonaparte family who 
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were familiarly present, the usual visitors included all 
those most distinguished for their birth and talents, as 
well the olden names of the monarchy as the new men 
of the revolution. 

The domestic felicity of the First Consul when at 
Malmaison seemed to be complete. He had around him 
only attached relatives or the most devoted servants, and. 
his amusements were of the simplest kind. Bourienne 
has described their family theatricals, — a relaxation 
which was at once conducted with the greatest decorum, 
and a source of much innocent enjoyment both to Bona- 
parte and to Josephine. 

Proud of the talents of her children, and gratified by 
their power to contribute to his entertainment for whose 
happiness she wished only to live, among the distin- 
guished performers in the Malmaison Company^ she had 
the satisfaction to see Eugene, Hortense, and her two fa- 
vorite protegees, the sisters Auguid, the elder of whom 
afterward became the wife of Marshal Ney. 

Another amusement may be described as still more 
peculiarly characteristic. This was the game of " j^m- 
onerSj^ so well known among schoolboys, when two par 
ties run against each other, seizing as captives such of 
their unfortunate opponents as happen to be caught 
within certain limits round the respective stations. The 
members of the ordinary circle at Malmaison were all 
young, active, and every one inclined to enjoy life sans 
fagoUy while their chief probably delighted in a sport 
which in some measure brought back an image of the 
^and game of war. 

Usually after dinner the party was arranged. Bona- 
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parte and Josephine, Eugene, Hortense, Caroline Bona- 
parte, Bapp, Lauriston, Duroc, Isabey, with Bourrienne, 
and a few other confidential retainers, divided into two 
camps, as they were termed; and, when nothing pressed, 
the sport often continued for hours. The best runners 
were Eugene and his sister ; but Bonaparte, in the se- 
lection of partisans, always chose Josephine, never suf- 
fering her to be in any camp but his own. When by 
chance she happened to be taken prisoner, he always 
seemed uneasy till she was released, making all exertions 
for that purpose, though a bad runner himself, often com- 
ing down in mid career with a heavy fall on the grass. 
Up again, however, he started, but usually so CQnvulsed 
with laughter that he could not possibly move, and the 
affair generally ended in his captivity. When placed in 
durance, or when Josephine had been taken, he kept 
constantly calling out to his party, " A rescue ! a res- 
cue !'* clapping his hands, shouting to encourage the run- 
ners, and, in short, exhibiting all the ardor of a boy at 
play. When we find the conqueror at Marengo, the re- 
storer of France, thus yielding to the kindly promptings 
of harmless mirth in the bosom of his family, we almost 
forget his real character. 

It must not be supposed, however, though, for the 
sake of displaying character, we insist on these minute 
details, that Josephine neglected the higher duties of her 
station. From the time she possessed the power, her 
endeavors to relieve the misfortunes of those unhappy 
men whom the crimes or violence of revolution had driven 
from their homes were unceasing. 

At every period, both of the consulate and empire, • 

n 
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very considerable portion of her income was allotted to 
the relief of those emigrants who either would not or 
could not return. When she is accused of thoughtless 
profusion, it would be well to remember her expenditure 
here. The commencement of Bonaparte's legislative 
career had been distinguished by an act as politic as it 
was just, — the recall of the emigrants ; but there were 
many exceptions from the general clause, and cases 
wherein its application was impeded by particular objec- 
tions. To smooth these diflSculties, Madame Bonaparte's 
influence and exertions were seldom denied, and rarely 
unsuccessful. "Josephine," as her husband observed, 
" will not take a refusal ; but it must be confessed, she 
rarely undertakes a case which has not propriety at least 
on its side.*' 

These applications were chiefly in favor of the mem- 
bers of the exiled aristocracy, because, perhaps, ancient 
predilections inclined that way, but still more because 
the pressure of the former laws of expatriation, and the 
suspicions of present distrust, fell heaviest upon- that or- 
der. Even when they had been restored to their country, 
Josephine's care of these objects of her benevolence 
continued active ; foi , in most instances, they returned 
to behold the halls of their fathers in the possession of 
strangers. 

This reminds us of an incident which shows how inti- 
mately Josephine was acquainted with the human heart, 
and by what kindly means she could draw its kindly 
feelings into action. The noble family of Decrest had 
owed their return to her interest : she continued to be- 
friend them; for the marquis had lost all, though, as 
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Poucli^ 'was forced to say, " I will instantly erase his 
name from the list ; for while others have been but toe 
well known he cannot even show a certificate of having 
been abroad.^* The first era of the republic following 
the consulate, which the reader will remember, was the 
23d of September, and the only one of the republican 
festivals allowed to remain, was celebrated in a very 
magnificent manner. 

In the evening a grand firework was played off on the 
Seine. A rocket, misdirected, struck Decrest, a nephew 
of the marquis, and a young oflScer of great promise. 

His father, inconsolable for the death of an only son, 
who, to add to his grief, had been on the eve of marriage 
with the daughter of an ancient friend, remained in a 
state of the most gloomy despair, regardless of every- 
thing. On the morrow after the fatal catastrophe, Ma- 
dame Montesson, the widow of the Duke d' Orleans, fa- 
ther of his majesty Louis Philippe, and grand-aunt of 
the young man who had been killed, sent for her discon- 
solate relatives to her house. The elder Decrest showed 
himself alike insensible to everything, — ^her tears, admo- 
nitions, and caresses were suffered without notice and 
without return. 

During this interview, when all feared, for the reason 
or the life of the unhappy parent, Madame Bonaparte 
entered. She had been informed of the accident, and 
at a glance discovered the melancholy state of things. 
Without uttering a word, where she perceived ordinary 
consolation to be useless, Josephine took the eldest 
daughter by the hand, raised the youngest, a child of 
fifteen months, in her arms, and knelt thus before the 
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despainng mourner. At Srst he Beemed surprised, then 
moved, and SnaUy bursting into tears, eaw lie was yet a 
father, and blessed alternately his ohildren and }iis pre- 
server. "I witnessed," says an &muble lady, "tbia 
scene, which I shall never forget ; the wife of the First 
Consul expressed, in language which I will not, because 
I cannot, imitate, all that tenderness which the maternal 
bosom alone knows ; she was the very image of a minis- 
tering angel, for the touching charms of her voice and 
look pertained more to heaven than to earth." 

The close of the year 1800 was marked by one of the 
most atrocious attempts occurring in history, — the con- 
spiracy of the infernal machine. The details of this 
execrable affair, so far as concerns our present subject, 
are interesting. On the 3d Nivose, year 9 (21st Decem- 
ber, 1800), a splendid representation was to be given, by 
order, at the opera ; the First Consul having previously 
announced that be would be present with the members 
of his family. This probably suggested the plot, and 
certainly afforded time for maturing it. 

On the day in question, Bonaparte dined with his wife, 
Hortense, and Generals Rapp, Lauriston, Lannes, and 
Berthier. About seven o'clock, the three last named 
entered the carriage, and drove off with the First Con- 
sul. On arriving near the middle of the street, St. Ni- 
caise, a narrow lane leading from the Tuileries, the pi- 
quet of the escort, which immediately preceded, found 
the way blocked up by a cart. This was drawn aside, 
and the coachman, impatient at the delay, having been 
ordered to drive fast, pushed forward at fall speed. 
About two or three seconds after the consular carriage 
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despainng mourner. At first he Beemod surprised, then 
moved, and finally bursting into tears, saw he W!ls yet a 
father, and blessed alternately his children and his pre- 
server. "I witnessed," says an amiable lady, "this 
scene, which I shall never forget; the wife of the Firat 
Consul expressed, in language which I will not, because 
I cannot, imitate, all that tenderness which the maternal 
bosom alone knows : she was the very image of a minis- 
tering angel, for the touching charms of her voice and 
look pertained more to heaven than to earth." 

The close of the year 1800 was marked by one of the 
most atrocious attempts occurring in hi8tory,-^the con- 
spiracy of the infernal machtJie. The details of this 
execrable affair, so far as concerns our present subject, 
are interesting. On the 3d Nivoae, year 9 (2lBt Decem- 
ber, 1800), a splendid representation was to be given, by 
order, at the opera; the First Oonsal having previously 
announced that he wouhl be present with the members 
of his family. This probably suggested the plot, and 
certainly afforded time for maturing it 

On the day in question, Bonaparte dined with bis wife, 
Hortense, and Generals Bapp, Lauriston, Lannes, and 
Berthior. About seven o'clock, the three last named 
entered the carriage, and drove off with the First Con- 
sul. On arriving near the middle of the street, St, Ni- 
c:tise, a narrow lane leading from the Tuileries, the pi- 
quet of the escort, which immediately preceded, found 
the way blocked up by a cart. Thia waa drawn aside, 
and the coachman, impatient at the delay, having been 
ordered to drive fast, pushed forward at full speed. 
A.bout two or three seconds after the consular carriage 
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had passed, a riolent exploaion followed, by whicli twenty 

Lpersons were killed, more tliun sixty wounded, and one 

' two of the'a^aoent houses thrown down. Of the 

8 only a few of the slightly wounded belonged to 

'hv retinue of the First Consul ; the others were passen- 

Igers, but, had there been a carriage behind, it iDU»t have 

I' been blown to atoms. 

A speciid providence appears to have saved Josephine 
I from this horrid fate, for as she was always very punc- 
Liual, kuowing her husband's impatience of being detained, 
■iage would in all probability have followed close 
I in the rear. General Bapp, as we have seen, remained 
Kto accompany the ladies ; Madame Bonaparte's shawl 
|'%cing presented to her, the general began in a gay mood 
Lto remark on the pattern and eolor, urging another more 
kbe coming choice. 

Josephine, in a similar tone of pleasantry, called the 
I general a very bold maa in venturing to criticise her 
L.toilet, adding, " In return I shall take an opportunity 
I of giving you a lesson how to attack a redoubt ; mean- 
L vhile, since you insist," addressing one of her attendants, 
" bring me the general's favorite," indicating the shawl 
which Rapp had mentioned. 

In this way a delay of a few minutes ensued, and the 

I carriage, containing Madame Bonaparte, Hortense, and 

Madame Murat, had just passed from the square of the 

I Carrousel when the explosion took place. The glasses, 

L even at that distance, were shattered to pieces. Hor- 

J was slightly out in the face by a fragment, and 

kftdcme Oai aline, then near her time of the present 
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Prince Achilles Murat, was seized with so violent a ner- 
vous affection that she could not proceed. 

Josephine, all pale and trembling, arrived at the opera, 
where her appearance of extreme apprehension contrasted 
strongly with the perfect calmness of the consul. The 
latter remained, however, but a short time ; and, on re- 
turning to the Tuileries, as is well known, broke out into 
a violent invective against Fouch^ for his ignorance, and 
the Jacobins for their contrivance, of the plot. 

The minister of police maintained that the royalists 
were the conspirators, an assertion which, unhappily for 
the honor of that party, subsequent events confirmed. 
The following letter, written by Josephine to Fouch^, as 
minister of police, shows, that no sooner had her fears 
for the safety of those she loved ceased, than pity for 
the guilty, and a desire to soften the consequences, took 
possession of her heart : — 

"Citizen Minister, — While I yet tremble at the 
frightful event which has just occurred, I am disquieted 
and distressed, through fear of the punishment necessa- 
rily to be inflicted on the guilty, who belong, it is said, 
to families with whom I once lived in habits of inter- 
course. I shall be solicited by mothers, sisters, and dis- 
consolate wives ; and my heart will be broken, through 
my inability to obtain all the mercy for which I would 
plead. 

"I know that the clemency of the First Consul is 
^reat, his attachment to me extreme ; but the crime is 
too dreadful that terrible examples should not be neces- 
sary. The chief of the government has not been alone 
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exposed , uid it is tbat wbicli vill render him cevcre,— 
inflexible. I conjare you, therefore, citizen minister, to 
do all that lies in yonr power to prevent inquiries being 
pushed too far. Do not detect all those persons who 
may h&ve been accomplices in these odious transactions. 
Let not France, so long overwhelmed in constornation 
by public executions, groan anew beneath such inllictionfi. 
It is even better to endeavor to soothe tlio public mind, 
than to exasperate men by fresh terrors. In short, vflicn 
the ringleaders in this abominitlilu attempt shall huvo 
been secured, let severity give place lo pity for inferior 
agents, seduced, as they may have been, by daiigerons 
falsehoods, or exaggerated opinions. 

"When just invested with supreme power, the First 
Consul, as seems to me, ought rather to gaiu hearts than 
be exhibited as ruling slaves. Soften by your counsels 
whatever may be too violent in his just resentment. 
Punish — alas! that you must certainly do — hut pardon 
still more. Be also the support of those unfortunalo 
men wlio, by frank avowal, or repentance, sKall expiate 
a portion of their crime. 

" Having myself narrowly cacapod perisliing in the 
Revolution, you must regard as quite natural my inter- 
ference in behalf of those who can bo saved without in- 
volving in n«w danger the life of my husband, precious 
to me and to France. On this account, do, I entreat 
you, make a wide distinction between the authors of the 
crime, and those who, through weakness or fear, have 
L consented to take a part therein. Aa a woman, a wife, 

d a mother, I must feel the heartrendings of those that 

1 apply to me. Act, citizen minister, in such a man' 
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ner, that the number^ of these may be lessened. This 
will spare me much grief. Never will I turn away from 
the supplications of misfortune ; but, in the present in- 
stance, you can do indefinitely more than I, and will, on 
this account excuse my importunity. Rely on my grati- 
tude and esteem.*' 

Thus nobly terminated, in the cause of humanity Jo- 
sephine's connection with an event which had been 
fraught with so much danger and sorrow to herself, but 
which, in its issue, tended greatly to the establishment 
of despotic power in France. 

On the 7th of January, 1802, Hortense was married 
to Louis Bonaparte. This marriage, by which she be- 
came Queen of Holland, was productive of much domes- 
tic unhappiness. Both parties had previous attachments. 
Duroc was the object of Hortense's preference ; but the 
name of Louis's lady-love is not known. It was a mar- 
riage of convenience, promoted by both Napoleon and 
Josephine, for reasons never clearly understood. Hor- 
tense and Louis were totally unlike in their dispositions 
and tastes, and they lived unhappily from the time of 
their union till their separation. 

There is something extremely sad in reflecting on the 
misery thus entailed upon individuals who, in the world'* 
estimation, were able to command so large a share ol 
happiness. Duroc afterward married Signora Hervas 
d'Almenara, daughter of the banker to the court of 
Spain, whose immense fortune afforded but slight com- 
pensation for a disagreeable person, and worse temper. 
But Duroc deserved his fate which, besides, was his own 
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exposed , and it is that which will render him cevcre,— 
inflexible. I conjure you, therefore, citizen minister, to 
do all that lies in your power to prevent inquiries being 
pushed too far. Do not detect all those persons who 
may have been accomplices in these odious transactions. 
Let not France, so long overwhelmed in consternation 
by public executions, groan anew beneath such inflictions. 
It is even better to endeavor to soothe the public mind, 
than to exasperate men by fresh terrors. In short, when 
the ringleaders in this abominable attempt shall have 
been secured, let severity give place to pity for inferior 
agents, seduced, as they may have been, by dangerous 
falsehoods, or exaggerated opinions. 

" When just invested with supreme power, the First 
Consul, as seems to me, ought rather to gain hearts than 
be exhibited as ruling slaves. Soften by your counsels 
whatever may be too violent in his just resentment. 
Punish — alas ! that you must certainly do — but pardon 
still more. Be also the support of those unfortunate 
men who, by frank avowal, or repentance, slfall expiate 
a portion of their crime. 

" Having myself narrowly escaped perishing in the 
Revolution, you must regard as quite natural my inter- 
ference in behalf of those who can be saved without in- 
volving in new danger the life of my husband, precious 
to me and to France. On this account, do, I entreat 
you, make a wide distinction between the authors of the 
crime, and those who, through weakness or fear, have 
consented to take a part therein. As a woman, a wife, 
and a mother, I must feel the heartrendings of those thai 
will apply to me. Act, citizen minister, in such a mant 
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Prince Achilles Murat, was seized with so violent a ner- 
vous affection that she could not proceed. 

Josephine, all pale and trembling, arrived at the opera, 
where her appearance of extreme apprehension contrasted 
strongly with the perfect calmness of the consul. The 
latter remained, however, but a short time ; and, on re- 
turning to the Tuileries, as is well known, broke out into 
a violent invective against Fouch^ for his ignorance, and 
the Jacobins for their contrivance, of the plot. 

The minister of police maintained that the royalists 
were the conspirators, an assertion which, unhappily for 
the honor of that party, subsequent events confirmed. 
The following letter, written by Josephine to Fouch^, as 
minister of police, shows, that no sooner had her fears 
for the safety of those she loved ceased, than pity for 
the guilty, and a desire to soften the consequences, took 
possession of her heart : — 

"Citizen Minister, — While I yet tremble at the 
frightful event which has just occurred, I am disquieted 
and distressed, through fear of the punishment necessa- 
rily to be inflicted on the guilty, who belong, it is said, 
to families with whom I once lived in habits of inter- 
course. I shall be solicited by mothers, sisters, and dis- 
consolate wives ; and my heart will be broken, through 
my inability to obtain all the mercy for which I would 
plead. 

"I know that the clemency of the First Consul is 
j^reat, his attachment to me extreme ; but the crime is 
too dreadful that terrible examples should not be neces- 
sary. The chief of the government has not been alone 
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exposed , and it is that which will render him eevcre,— 
inflexible. I conjure you, therefore, citizen minister, to 
do all that lies in your power to prevent inquiries being 
pushed too far. Do not detect all those persons who 
may have been accomplices in these odious transactions. 
Let not France, so long overwhelmed in consternation 
by public executions, groan anew beneath such inflictions. 
It is even better to endeavor to soothe the public mind, 
than to exasperate men by fresh terrors. In short, when 
the ringleaders in this abominable attempt shall have 
been secured, let severity give place to pity for inferior 
agents, seduced, as they may have been, by dangerous 
falsehoods, or exaggerated opinions. 

" When just invested with supreme power, the First 
Consul, as seems to me, ought rather to gain hearts than 
be exhibited as ruling slaves. Soften by your counsels 
whatever may be too violent in his just resentment. 
Punish — alas ! that you must certainly do — but pardon 
still more. Be also the support of those unfortunate 
men who, by frank avowal, or repentance, sKall expiate 
a portion of their crime. 

"Having myself narrowly escaped perishing in the 
Revolution, you must regard as quite natural my inter- 
ference in behalf of those who can be saved without in- 
volving in new danger the life of my husband, precious 
to me and to France. On this account, do, I entreat 
you, make a wide distinction between the authors of the 
crime, and those who, through weakness or fear, have 
consented to take a part therein. As a woman, a wife, 
and a mother, I must feel the heartrendings of those thai 
will apply to me. Act, citizen minister, in such a mant 
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did drawing-room — ^the admiration of all Paris — and 
finding it a scene of such utter ruin. 

The spring of the same year beheld various important 
steps towards the establishment of monarchy. The con- 
sulship for life — the institution of the legion of honor — 
the re-establishment of the public ordinances of religion 
— and the proceedings of government, abolished the last 
lingering forms of the republic. In all these changes, 
Josephine, of course, had little to do. In the restora- 
tion of religious worship she, indeed, took the warmest 
interest; but we dare hardly affirm that this concern 
arose from a sense of religion itself — beyond the mere 
remembrance of its orderly respectabilities. 

Among all the events, which marked the early part of 
1802, the peace with England, ratified by the treaty of 
Amiens on the 25th of April, tended most directly to 
the immediate consolidation of Bonaparte's power, both 
as it was thus acknowledged abroad and felt to be benefi- 
cial at home. The occasion, also, afforded to Josephine 
an opportunity of exercising her powers of pleasing upon 
some of the most celebrated Englishmen, whose reception 
at the Tuileries and in the more marked cases at Mal- 
maison left an impression in her favor, not without its 
effects in arrangements of a much ulterior date. Of all 
the English of every rank who then crowded to Paris, 
Mr. Fox, though visiting France as a simple individual, 
drew the largest share of attention. 

Nothing could be more amiable or gracious than his 
reception at Malmaison. Josephine made use of all her 
unrivalled powers of pleasing, which she could so well do 
without effort, and completely succeeded In hie own 
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wcrds, the great statesman ^^ retired enehantci witb the 
elegance and grace of all he saw and heard." With the 
best taste, everything like parade had been banished : 
the party was almost a family one. Before dinner, 
Madame Bonaparte, knowing his taste for botany and 
agricultural pursuits, conducted her guest through her 
fine collection of rare plants, talked of improvements, 
and seemed anxious to profit by his opinions. Of the 
impression made in return, it is sufficient merely to re- 
call the brief eulogium, but, coming from Bonaparte, full 
of deep meaning, — "Mr. Fox is truly a superior man.*' 
On leaving Malmaison, Mr. Fox drove to the Theatre 
Frangais, where he was recognized, and saluted with 
unanimous plaudits. Perhaps no mam, whose claims to 
respect in a foreign country rested solely on his personal 
merit and reputation, ever received a more flattering 
mark of public esteem, than this disinterested applause. 
The previous public reception of Mr. Fox by the First 
Consul at the Tuileries had been marked .by extraordi- 
nary courtesy. In the first apartment into which he was 
shown he found his own bust ; and on passing into the 
saloon of audience, the First Consul advanced towards 
him and said, "Mr. Fox, I congratulate myself on seeing 
you in Paris. I have long admired you as an orator, 
and as a sincere friend of your country. I esteem my- 
self fortunate in your acquaintance." In almost every 
evening party — and these were at that period peculiarly 
splendid and agreeable at Malmaison — Mr. Fox ap- 
peared, and we have the evidence of others present, that 
the First Consul, of all his guests or visiters, saw the En- 
glish statesman with the greatest pleasure. 
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Meanwhile, Josephine had causes of sorrow. ^Boiu^ 
parte had now in the view of his ambition the founding 
of a new dynasty. His hopes of posterity in his own 
line had daily less chance of being realized ; and divorce, 
she knew, was already talked of by her enemies. Cir- 
cumstances, too, perhaps of themselves necessary, and 
which certainly did not warrant the interpretation, 
seemed to her thus alarmed anxiety to indicate a decrease 
in her husband's affection. 

More ceremony and state in the consular establish- 
ment introduced also colder forms of domestic intercourse. 
During the earlier period of the consulate, both at Mal- 
maison and in the Tuileries, the First Consul and his 
spouse occupied the same bedchamber, not differing here 
from the homeliest citizen and his wife. This continued 
for some time at St. Cloud. But soon after the occupa 
tion of that palace, they had not only separate apart- 
ments, but those were placed at a considerable distance 
from each other, at the opposite extremities of a long 
corridor, to the right and left of which were the cham- 
bers of the principal ladies of the court. At one end 
Bonaparte's apartment opened on a level with the floor 
of the corridor ; but at the other Josephine's was still 
farther removed by a flight of several steps. 

The grief occasioned to the latter by this separation, 
arising from the construction which she put upon the 
change, was very great. Exactly for the same reason, 
the occasions upon which less coldness had taken place 
in conjugal arrangements, and Napoleon, instead of pass- 
ing the night in his own, had slept in his wife apartment, 
were known to the whole household in the morning 
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Josephine at such times always appeared later than usual, 
for they generally passed half the night in conversation. 

"I think I see her still," says a very respectable 
member of the household, '' coming into breakfast upon 
such occasions, looking quite cheerful, rubbing her little 
hands (a habit of hers when in good-humor), and apologi- 
zing for having risen so late. On such occasions she 
was, if possible, more gracious than wont; refused no- 
body ; and we were sure of obtaining everything we 
asked, as I have myself many times experienced." 

We cannot but regret that affections so kind and so 
artlessly displayed should ever have been crossed. For 
the present, however, her fears were vain. The power 
granted by the nation of appointing a successor to the 
perpetual consulship, his yet unfixed policy, the birth of 
a son to Louis, and chiefly his undoubted affection for 
Josephine, effaced from Napoleon's mind the impressions 
which were certainly attempted to be made, previous 
even to the empire, in favor of a divorce. 

Meanwhile, the peace with England had produced only 
a cessation of hostilities for a few months; war, and 
with it projects of invasion, were renewed. At this 
time, too, the correspondence between Napoleon and the 
Bourbons finally closed, by an absurd offer on his part 
of an independent principality to the latter in return for 
their formal resignation of the crown of France. To 
bring this negotiation to a favorable issue in the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons had been a favorite object with Jo- 
sephine. She labored assiduously but prudently in their 
cause, both from attachment and interest. She had 
even a presentiment that her election to the throi*>v of 
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Franco would terminate in her own misfortune and in 
the ruin of Napoleon. " To be the wife of the First Con- 
sul," she often repeated, "fulfils my utmost ambition; 
only let me remain so." "Give the Bourbons hope," 
she would say to Bonaparte; "jit least that pledges you 
to nothing." Meantime, she improved the season of in- 
decision thus prolonged by giving facilities to their 
friends of negotiating; and it is only justice to say, 
that the Bourbons at first showed themselves disposed to 
be grateful to both. 

Besides the revolutionary conflicts, the first and with 
one sad exception, the only time that Josephine mingled 
in something like active warfare, was at Boulogne. Her 
progress to and from the coast, indeed, and her resi- 
dence there, resembled rather a festive procession (for 
every town had its presents or its fStes) than a warlike 
progress by Napoleon, whom she accompanied. She be- 
held, however, a gallant and well-appointed army 
watched by a British fleet, and occasionally witnessed an 
exchange of no friendly salute as the ships bore in to re- 
connoitre or to cut ofi" a convoy. The cannon even 
which announced her own and the consul's arrival were 
answered by bullets from the hostile squadron. 

The invading troops were stationed in four separate 
camps; but the principal one, with the head-quarters, 
occupied the heights of Boulogne. The whole adjacent 
coast bristled with the most formidable batteries. Thus, 
what with the guns in position, those of the flotilla, and of 
the English ships in the attack which Nelson made upon 
the French armament in the autumn preceding the 
Deace, eighteen hundred pieces of ordnance thundered at 
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dnce. After seven hours of fighting, the British admiral 
drew offi having inflicted some and suffered much injury 
from this "coast of iron." 

Great additions had since been made; the port of 
Boulogne was defended by no less than four separate 
forts, each mounting cannon and mortars of extraordi- 
nary caliber, from twenty-fours to forty-twos; while the 
chain of the flotilla anchored across the entrance 
amounted to two hundred and fifty gunboats; each of 
these, which were of the largest class, carried six guns, 
— ^three twenty-four pounders, with two bow and one 
stern chaser. The small craft and flat-bottomed praams 
intended for landing the troops which crowded both har- 
bors exceeded seventeen hundred. These were further 
secured by an immense iron chain drawn across the en- 
trance, and locked to the forts, which were two on each 
side. Two hundred thousand of the bravest soldiers in 
the world waited but the word to man this armament, 
and be under way for the shores of Britain in six hours ! 

Such was the evidence now presented to Josephine of 
the power of him with whom her destinies were united; 
and never, perhaps, did it appear in a more imposing at- 
titude; certainly, at no subsequent period was that 
power more real, for now it carried with it the wills and 
the wishes of Frenchmen. As a proof of this, the fol- 
lowing, which Josephine witnessed, not without tears, 
may be mentioned among a thousand instances of a simi- 
lar character. At the Pont de Brigues, a village about 
two miles from Boulogne, a deputation waited upon the 
consul, one of whom read from a paper this address: — 

** General, we are here, twenty fathers of families, who 
13 
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present to you twenty gallant youths, to be now and 
always under your orders. Accept of them, general; 
they are able to do good service when you reach Eng- 
land. As for ourselves, we have another duty to dis- 
charge ; our hands shall labor the soil, that bread may 
not be wanting to the brave men destined to crush Eng- 
land." None of all the various expeditions proposed or 
undertaken by Bonaparte excited so much of populai 
eordiality as this design of invasion. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Josephine and Napoleon leave Boulogne, journeying through Picardy 
— Halt at Abbeville — Travels in Belgium — Return to St. Cloud 
— Accident to Napoleon — Marriage of Pauline Bonaparte — AflFair 
of the Duke D'£nghien — Josephine becomes Empress of France— 
Her letter to Napoleon — Court life — Etiquette — Josephine's re- 
marks on Napoleon's character — Josephine's exertions to save the 
lives of Conspirators— Letters to Madame de Montesson — Affair 
of Lajollais. 

The First Consul and Madame Bonaparte, having left 
Boulogne, returned to Paris by way of Flanders and the 
Netherlands. In traversing Picardy, they were to pass 
twenty-four hours in Abbeville, where magnificent pre- 
parations had been made for their reception. The 
streets in many places were spread with carpets, and the 
upper ranks of the inhabitants brought from their gar- 
dens and hothouses the rarest plants, to range them 
along the path. But just as the expected guests ap- 
proached the city, a courier at full speed was seen to 
meet them; a consultation was apparently held, when 
those who had anxiously made all these voluntary pre- 
parations beheld the ^ First Consul get on horseback, 
place Josephinci's carriage in the centre of a small ea- 
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cort of lancers, and in this gu.se traverse the streets, 
with all their decorations at a gallop. The courier had 
been expedited from the minister of police with informa- 
tion of a plot to assassinate Bonaparte next day on 
leaving Abbeville, at a solitary place about six miles be- 
yond the town. 

On this very spot he now halted with his slender caval- 
cade for about half an hour; and, after eating some of 
the famed Abbeville biscuits, continued his route. 
Every where in the principal towns, as Amiens, Dun- 
kirk, Lille, Bruges, Gand, Brussels, Liege, Naumur, 
Antwerp, &c., they were received with almost regal 
honors ; the keys were presented to the First Consul as 
to the ancient sovereigns; and while he gave directions 
for improvements, canals, roads, bridges, Josephine left 
a remembrance behind of less ostentatious, but, for her, 
more suitable and hardly less useful benevolence. 

Soon after returning to St. Cloud, a very serious acci- 
dent happened to the First Consul, which also placed 
Josephine in considerable danger. The inhabitants of 
Antwerp, during the late progress, had presented six 
magnificent bays; with four of these harnessed to the 
carriage, Bonaparte, with his wife and Cambacer^s, were 
taking an airing in the park, when, conceiving a fancy 
to drive four-in-hand, he mounted the coachbox, and 
Caesar, his favorite coachman, took station behind. 

Bonaparte having thus taken the reins, the horses soon 
discovered that Caesar's hand no longer guided them, and 
set off at a gallop. In the writings from St. Helena, 
wherein Bonaparte has shown so 'earnest a solicitude to 
appear great even in small things, it is said, **that the 
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aid-de-camp, having awkwardly crossed their heads, 
frightened the horses and made them run off." This 
was not the case ; at least, others present saw no aid-de- 
camp, nor, indeed, was any other cause required to pro- 
duce the catastrophe save the inexperience of the First 
Consul as a driver of cattle^ whatever might be his practice 
as to men. 

The horses, soon becoming quite ungovernable, rushed 
along the road leading to Breteuil, Caesar from behind 
calling out ''to keep in the middle;** Cambacfer^s, still 
paler, if possible, than his usual cadaverous hue, crying 
out from the interior, " Stop ! stop !'* and Madame Bona- 
parte sitting in silent resignation. The First Consul 
neither heard nor saw ; for, on approaching the extremi- 
ties of the avenue, though the coachman continued to 
cry "To the left! to the left!" he could not take the 
gateway, but, running against one of the pillars, overset 
the coach with a terrible crash. Fortunately, the horses 
stopped. Madame Bonaparte and the Second Consul 
escaped with some slight brufses and a great fright. 
Bonaparte himself had been pitched to a distance of 
eight or ten paces, and, falling on his face, was taken up 
insensible. He quickly recovered, however, and, though 
severely bruised, would not be bled, nor resort to any 
other save his favorite remedy of frictions with eau de 
Cologne. 

Josephine of the whole party suffered most from anx- 
iety on her husband's account ; but on retiring at night, 
both amused themselves with talking over the misadven* 
ture of the morning. "Mon ami," said Josephine, 
laughing, " you must render unto Caesar the things that 
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be Caesar's — ^let him keep his whip— each to his vocai 
tion." Bonaparte continued the conversation for some 
time in the same tone of pleasantry ; but, gradually 
lapsing into seriousness, spoke of his never . having 
thought himself so near death, and that he believed he 
had been dead for some seconds ; then crossing his arms, 
and musing for about a minute, as if half soliloquizing, 
half addressing Josephine, he abruptly exclaimed, " But 
what is death ? It is merely a sleep without dreams !" 

The winter of 1803-4 passed away without much of 
domestic interest in the life of Josephine. The marriage 
of the Prince Borghese to Pauline, the widow of General 
Le Clerc, the most dissipated, but the best-hearted and 
the favorite sister of Bonaparte, formed an incident in 
the early part of the season ; but we hasten to the events 
which marked the spring of 1804. 

Hitherto Napoleon had displayed an insatiable ambi- 
tion indeed ; but he was personally unstained by crime, 
and regarded by the vast majority of the French people 
with gratitude and admiration. Among foreign powers 
he might be feared — perhaps hated — ^but he had caused 
his person and his government to be respected. The 
death of the Duke d'Enghien, with the complication of 
nlots, executions, and banishments connected with that 
melancholy history, presented him to Europe and to 
France as a gloomy and ferocious tyrant, a cold-blooded 
murderer. Such was then the opinion of contempora- 
ries, and such must still be the impression left upon the 
minds of posterity, whatever share the advice or of- 
ficious zeal of minor agents might have had in urging 
ihc catastrophe. Into these transactions it is, of coursoi 
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intended to enter no farther than concerns the present 
subject ; and it is no more than candor to admit in the 
outset, that so far as can be judged from the conversa- 
tions of Josephine, even in her most unguarded confi- 
dences, she at least ever retained the conviction that 
others were more criminal than her husband. 

The whole tissue of events is spread over a space of 
nearly four months, from the arrest of Pichegru, on the 
night of the 22-23d of February, to the execution of 
Georges and his accomplices on the 10th of June. But 
so far as concerns Josephine, the time is much shorter 
and matters less complicated ; we have to speak only of 
her exertions to save those implicated in the conspiracy 
of Pichegru and Cadoudal, and principally of her know- 
ledge of the facts connected with the death of the Duke 
d'Enghien. 

At a very early hour in the morning of the 21st of 
March, Bonaparte entered his wife's bedroom, and awoke 
her with the intelligence that the Duke d'Enghien had 
arrived a prisoner at the outer barriers of Paris. Jo- 
sephine threw herself from her bed, and on her knees 
conjured him to spare the life of the unfortunate Bour- 
bon. " We have gone too far to retreat," he replied, in 
a tone of sadness, at the same time raising her by the 
hand, " but we shall see ;" and again went out. It is 
well known that the duke remained at the barrier for five 
hours, during which space there can be no doubt that 
the secret council was held which determined his fate. 
It was not till six o'clock in the morning that the caval- 
cale received orders to move round the walls, and to 
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take the route for Vincennes, where the duke arrived at 
nightfall. 

On the morning of the fatal 21st, Napoleon's favorite 
attendant entered his bedroom as usual at seven o'clock. 
The duke had been shot about an hour before in the 
fosse at Vincennes. The First Consul, was alone, for 
Josephine and he had now separate apartments. Con- 
trary to custom, he was awake ; his head hung drooping 
over his pillow, his expression was gloomy, and his look 
harrassed. On seeing Constant he sat up, and, drawing 
his hand several times across his forehead, complained 
of pain. Then flinging the bedclothes from him with 
violence, he added, " I have passed a bad, h, very bad 
night!" He seemed completely absorbed in his own 
thoughts, looking so sad and so ill as to excite the sur- 
prise and even compassion of his affectionate attendants; 
for by this time the faithful Roustan, his favorite Mame- 
luke, had as usual, taken a station beside the toilet table. 
During the whole time of dressing, Bonaparte spoke not 
a word, — a sure sign to his domestics, with whom in the 
morning he was always extremely familiar, that some- 
thing had happened to agitate and distress their master. 

Just as his toilet was completed, and while Constant was 
presenting to him, as usual, his snuff-box, handkerchief, and 
little packet of lozenges, the door opened, and Josephine 
appeared in dishabille as she had risen from bed. It 
was now but too evident that something fatal had hap- 
pened ; nothing that was not fatal to her husband's honor 
or peace could have brought her thus into his presence, 
with visage discomposed, and covered with tears, und 
every personal care neglected. She entered, or rather 
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rushed into the apartment, crying, "The Duke d'En- 
ghien is dead ! Oh ! my friend, what hast thou done V* 
and threw herself, sobbing, on his bosom. Napoleon be- 
came pale as a corpse, pressed her in his arms, and ex« 
claimed, with extraordinary emotion, " The wretches-— 
they have been too hasty !** He hung over her for a 
moment, then left the apartment, supporting Josephine, 
who was incapable of walking without such assistance, 
along the corridor separating their bedrooms, and entered 
with her, vainly endeavoring to bestow that consolation 
of which at the moment, it was evident, he stood in need 
himself. 

To the narrative above might be added many melan- 
choly reminiscences of Josephine, long after she had be- 
come the repudiated wife of him whose culpability she 
showed herself so desirous of explaining away. Here, 
then, there could hardly be any secret lurking of self; 
and at least she is entitled to command the belief that 
such was her own opinion. " We were talking,** says 
Madame Decrest, speaking of a residence at Malmaison 
in 1810, "in presence of the empress, concerning the 
deplorable event which plunged France in grief and tar- 
nished the glory of Napoleon. We formed a small cir- 
cle of her confidential ladies, and she spoke without dis- 
guise and with profound sadness of her own inabilaty to 
prevent the catastrophe. 'The emperor,' continued she, 
'was cruelly counseled. Of himself he never would 
have conceived the idea of such a design. Once re- 
solved, no power on earth could prevent its execution, so 
firm was his determination in all things, and so great the 
dread he entertained of being taxed with irresolution. 
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But I am persuaded that often has he lamented over a 
too prompt obedience on the part of others. There are 
facts which I dare not disclose, lest I should give up to 
infamy the real authors of the death of the Duke d'En- 
ghien. History will speaky and the truth be known. 
Finally, General Moreau proved the innocent cause of 
that fatal resolution. Napoleon and he were conversing 
about the Bourbons, when the former asked if there was 
a soldier in the family? *Ye8,' replied the general, 
* they are all brave ! The Duke d'Enghien is besides an 
excellent officer, and much loved by the soldiery. He 
is a worthy scion of the house of Cond^.' 'Is he ambi- 
tious V * As to that I cannot answer; but from his man- 
ner of fighting he appears to aspire to a glory which 
cannot long be satisfied with foreign service.' This eu- 
logium,' added the empress, * disquieted Napoleon, and 
several times he reverted to the subject. In order to 
calm these apprehensions, a crime was proposed to him. 
Never can I cease to think with abhorrence 6f those 
who urged him to it. Thet/ have proved his worst ene- 
mies.* " 

Many other such avowals of Josephine's might be 
quoted, but, conceding to these all the weight to which 
they are justly entitled, what is the inference from the 
whole ? Simply that Bonaparte had those around him 
who were ready, at any expense of crime, to second efiec- 
tually his darkest resolves and his worst passions. Still, 
this lessens not the criminality of him who must have 
framed these resolves into actual commands before eveu 
the readiest agents would have dared to act. 

It is worthy of remark, that this, the bloodiest of Na* 
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poIeon*s acts, aflFords an opportunity of recording the 
general character for gentleness and right feeling which 
Josephine had conciliated. At the period of his arrest 
the duke resided in Ettenheim, chiefly that he might en- 
joy for a little longer, before retiring into the Austrian 
states, the society of a young lady to whom he was aflFec- 
tionately attached. On the fatal morning of his execu- 
tion, during the brief space of a few minutes allowed for 
hasiy preparation, he made up a little packet, containing 
his picture and a lock of his hair, which he consigned to 
Savery, — " a gentle gift, by a rude messenger," — ^to be 
delivered to Josephine's care, that he might thus ensure 
their safe transmission to Ettenheim. Strange contrast ! 
the tenderest of pledges intrusted to the wife of that man 
who had commanded the murder of the testator ! 

Meanwhile, events of vast magnitude hurried onwards. 
However Napoleon might feel in retirement, — and it is 
but justice to say that for some time a cloud seemed to 
have come over his thoughts, — ^he kept in his apartments, 
" darkly, sternly, and all alone," and general gloom and 
constraint overshaded his domestic relations ; abroad he 
was himself. The crown of France, so long in prospect, 
might nbw no farther mock his grasp. March and April 
passed in bustle and intrigue ; and on the 30th of the 
latter month, the motion for restoring the throne was 
proposed and carried in the tribunate, and soon after 
latified by a complaisant senate. 

On the 18th of May, 1804, Josephine became Em- 
press of France. Thus the destiny was fulfilled in the 
prediction of which she had professed so long to believe, 
yet trembled at the thought of its accomplishment. On 
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that day the senate, in solemn deputation, headed by 
Gambac^r^s, waited upon the consul at St. Cloud, who 
was thus first saluted aire by his ancient colleague. The 
deputation afterward proceeded to the apartments of Jo- 
sephine, who received their congratulations, not without 
deep emotion, but with her accustomed benignity and 
grace. The assemblage was of course most brilliant. 

The remainder of this eventful day was occupied in 
presentations, receptions, and congratulations. At court, 
all indicated the greatest joy and satisfaction ; but in the 
midst of this general rejoicing, (and she, at least, wit- 
nessed nothing else), Josephine had contemplated its 
cause with fear and trembling. The following letter, 
addressed to her husband during one of his frequent 
visits to Boulogne, exhibits an interesting exposition of 
her sentiments when so near the elevation which she 
deprecatecf: — 

" My Friend, — For the tenth time, perhaps have I 
perused your letter, and must confess that the amaze- 
ment into which it threw me subsides only to give place 
to sorrow and apprehension. You persist, then, in the 
resolution to re-establish the throne of France, and yet 
not to restore those who were deposed by the Revolution, 
out to seat yourself thereon ? What power, you ask — 
what grandeur — and, above all, what advantage in this 
design ! And for my part, I venture to reply. What ob- 
stacles present themselves to its success ! how great the 
sacrifices which must be made before its accomplisnment 
can be secured ! how far beyond calculation the conse- 
quences should it be realized! But let us admit that 
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your purpose does succeed, will your views terminate 
with the founding of a new empire? Will not your 
power, opposed, as to a certainty it must be, by the 
neighboring states, draw you into a war with them? 
This will probably end in their ruin. Will not their 
neighbors, beholding these effects, combine in turn for your 
destruction ? While abroad such is the state of things, 
at home how numerous the envious and discontented ! 
— how many plots to disconcert, and conspiracies to pun- 
ish ! Kings will despise you as an upstart, the people 
will hate you as a usurper, your equals as a tyrant ; none 
will comprehend the utility of your elevation ; all will 
assign it to ambition or to pride. Doubtless, there will 
not be wanting slaves who will cringe to your power, 
until, backed by another which they esteem a more for- 
midable influence, they will seek to elevate themselves on 
your ruin. Fortunate, also, beyond hope, if steel — if 
poison ! — a wife, a friend, dare not give pause to alarmed 
imagination on images so dreadful. This brings me to 
myself, a subject about which my concern would be small 
indeed if I only were interested. But, with the throne, 
will there not likewise arise the desire of new alliances ? 
Will you not consider it necessary, by new family ties, 
to provide for the more effectual security of that throne ? 
Oh ! whatever such connections might be, could they 
prove like those formed at first in propriety, and which 
affections the most tender have since consecrated ! I stop 
at this perspective, which fear — ^must I say love ? — traces 
in an appalling futurity. You have alarmed me by your 
ambitious flight ; restore my confidence by your return 
to moderation.*' 
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How nearly these observations resembled predictions 
no reader acquainted with the history of the times need 
be reminded. Josephine's presentiment of misfortune in 
the undertakings of Napoleon often excited astonishment 
when men afterward reflected how closely her opinions 
anticipated results. Bourrienne, for instance, hesitates 
whether to ascribe this prescience of evil, if not to a 
supernatural, at least to a peculiar faculty. But if hers' 
were prophetic powers, they had been destined, like Cas- 
sandra's, never to be believed ; and a woman's will in the 
path of Napoleon's ambition was as but the lightest down 
in the torrent's course. The above letter, however, con- 
tains nothing which might not have been foreseen from a 
calm consideration of events. Josephine's presentiment 
could, in fact, be nothing more than the perspicacity of 
an excellent judgment sharpened by heartfelt interest 
honestly expressed. The concluding portion of the letter 
expressed, indeed, her apprehensions on occurrences ac- 
tually, though secretly, passing. We have already said 
that divorce was often hinted to Napoleon by those who 
were no friends to Josephine ; and during the period im- 
mediately preceding the empire, endeavors were making, 
Talleyrand being very active therein, to bring about a 
union with the Princess Wilhelmina of Baden, whom the 
officious minister represented as the most charming prin- 
cess in Europe. But of these courtly intrigues, as they 
came to nothing, very little is known ; Napoleon's attach- 
ment ^p Josephine withstood all such suggestions, and 
perhaps she herself was right in stating, *^ that unless 
urged by others, he would not of himself have thought 
of a separation." 
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[t isnDt surprising, then, that Josephine should have 
contemplated with a degree of terror her elevation to the 
throne of France, or that she should have passed a por- 
tion of the succeeding night in tears. But hers was a 
mind rather of a lively than of permanent susceptibili- 
ties: impressions were readily made, and as quickly 
effaced ; while she possessed the true secret of happiness 
— the art of postponing the imaginary or apprehended 
evil, and of enjoying the real good of every situation. 

It is curious, however, to remark the contrast between 
individuals so similarly situated. Napoleon retired to 
rest at an early hour of the morning, having been en- 
gaged with his ministers in preparations for the 19th, 
confident and satisfied. His favorite domestic, entering 
at the usual hour, found the new emperor awake, 
and happy, though serious. " What's o'clock — how is 
the weather?" the first words always; — Constant re- 
plied, "/SiV^, seven o'clock — fine morning;" and having 
approached the bed. Napoleon pulled him by the ear, 
and called him Monsieur U drdZe— certain signs of the 
best humor. In this joyous mood he held the first grand 
imperial levee, in which, with the exception of Lucien, 
incomes and dignities, as all the world knows, were 
showered down upon the members of the imperial family 
and its most distinguished adherents* All Paris was 
amused-»-for from what will not Parisians extract amuse- 
ment — at the stories, true or false, which circulated, of 
the tears shed by the sisters, till, by their lamentations, 
they had actually teased their imperial brother into the 
act of creating them princesses. Josephine also, though, 
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as she afterward ventiured to tell Napoleon himself, she 
did not cry to that end, had the satisfaction of hearing 
her son named prince, " without fear of his sentimente 
falling beneath his rank, however elevated." At the 
same time, eighteen of the most renowned commanders 
of republican France were made marshals of the empire, 
with precedence of all subsequent creations. 

It had been well for Bonaparte, perhaps for France, 
had he contented himself with thus attaching to his gov- 
ernment those who owed their elevation to the same cir- 
cumstances out of which it had risen ; at least, had he 
not, through a weak prejudice rather than policy, sought 
to surround himself with the cast-oflF trappings of a sys- 
tem that could never coalesce with his own. Like all 
those who, rather through the peculiarity of the times 
than their own nobility of nature, have risen from an in- 
ferior station. Napoleon attached an undue importance 
to hereditary rank and ancient title. Hence, in the for- 
mation of his new court, the anxiety displayed that its 
offices might be held by the noblesse of the old. " The 
Fauxbourg St. Germain was one of Napoleon's bug- 
bears." 

The new court was at length arranged ; and before the 
close of the empire included, with three or four except 
tions, all the ancient nobility of France. In the course 
of a few months, all things, if not in the most graceful, 
were at least in the most regular order. From all ac- 
counts, ceremony and etiquette were carried far beyond 
even courtly tiresomeness and monotony. All the tra- 
ditions surviving among the ancients of the aristocracy, 
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or which could be recovered from the archives of royal 
usages, were collected and printed in a tome of some 
magnitude, entitled '* Etiquettes of the Court of Napo- 
leon." This formed the manual of the courtiers, where- 
in the most minute observances were prescribed, and, as 
an eye-witness has left recorded, "ladies the most dis- 
tinguished for their wit and talents daily passed hours in 
the study of its mortal pages." The number of steps 
was counted, the position of the arms and head fixed, 
and the curve of salutation described with the same rigor- 
ous precision as the exercise of the conscript. This 
must have been very annoying to all, and occasionally 
produced awkward pleasantries. 

We may well conceive the vexations occasioned by 
this host of petty observances to those sturdy veterans 
who were more conversant with the battle-field than the 
boudoir. Doubtless, however, the ridicule which has at- 
tached to the manners of Napoleon's court has been 
greatly exaggerated, and from evident design, in writings 
published by renegade courtiers since the restoration. 
We have Josephine's own authority, whose judgment and 
taste are indisputable, that the emperor himself, from the 
first, observed with ease the habitudes of his rank. 
"Most certainly," such are her own words when con- 
versing in the little circle of her own exiled court, 
•*most truly do I regard the emperor as a man who has 
no equal. In camps, at the council-board, they find hin. 
extraordinary, but in the interior of his palace he evei 
appeared to me still more remarkable. I confess that, 
notwithstanding my experience of the world and its 
14 
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usages, tLe commencement of the imperial forms embai^ 
rassed me. The -emperor, on the contrary, made a 
sport, a pleasure of them, and in all the palace he alone, 
beyond contradiction, best understood their observances. 
Lannes, who enjoyed full license of speech, made mock- 
ery of what he termed * the hypocrisies of political wor- 
ship ;' but, estimating such things at their real value, the 
emperor regards them under relations more elevated, and 
conceives that, in the eyes of the people, they conduce 
to restore to power the majesty and ascendency which so 
many years of anarchy had destroyed. He grants, in 
truth, that their principal influence springs from the per- 
sonal qualities of those invested with the supreme rule ; 
but he maintains, that, without equalling or superceding 
these qualities, ceremonial institutions may supply their 
place with advantage. In supporting such a system, 
Napoleon shows himself at least very disinterested, for 
who can stand less in need of appliances to impose upon 
men than one who seems born to govern ? In proof of 
his argument he adduces the example of a crowd of 
princes who have reigned, so to speak, rather seated or 
lying than standing upright, but whose couch, guarded 
by the barriers of etiquette, has been respected like a 
sanctuary. 

" Of these views," added Josephine, " I did not alto- 
gether approve, but submitted to them ;" and indeed 
her whole conduct showed, that whatever tended to sub- 
stitute form for sentiment, or place restraint upon inter- 
course with those around her, gave pain. Her elevation 
BO far tended to her unhappiness, that it placed in soli« 
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tary greatness, above the kindly glow of equal affec- 
tions, a heart "whose first desire was to be loved." In 
this sense she might have said, — 

Never did subject long to be a queen 
As I do long and wish to be a subject. 

At the commencement of the empire, the etiquette of 
which she chiefly complained was that which obliged her 
to remain seated while she received those who had lately 
been her equals, or even her superiors, in rank. Nothing 
could be more amiable than her reception of those ladies 
who came to take the oaths of fidelity on receiving ap- 
pointments in the imperial household. She took care to 
remove all ostentatious ceremony — was usually accompa- 
nied only by her first lady of honor — ^talked to the neo- 
phyte, who was often an old acquaintance, of their 
former intimacy, or on such topics as might render less 
sensible the difference between their present station, and 
make the whole pass as an agreement between two friends 
to love each other. This condescension extended even 
to her humble domestics, yet never degenerated into un- 
dignified familiarity or absence of self-possession. 

The first steps towards empire, we have seen, were ef- 
fected amid conspiracies, imprisonments, and the murder 
of a prince. Some of its earliest acts were marked by 
Josephine's humane exertions in favor of the accused. 
The trials of those implicated in the conspiracy of 
Georges and Pichegru terminated only in June. Of the 
principal conspirators, all who were saved by a commu- 
tation of capital punishment owed their lives chiefly to 
her int^^rcession. They were the Prince Poagnac, MM. 
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de Lozier, Rusillon, Rochelle, d*Hozier, de Riviere, and 
General LajoUais. The female relatives of these unfor- 
tunate men were the mediators who obtained access to 
the empress, mainly through Madame de Montesson, and 
were thus placed in Napoleon's way ; for Josephine, with 
excellent knowledge of his dispositions, which rendered 
him most susceptible to impulses of unpremeditated feel- 
ing, called in this resource in aid of her own application. 
The intercessor for the Polignacs was their aunt, Ma- 
dame de la Tour ; and it speaks powerfully in favor of 
the empress, that one, though moving formerly in the 
highest circles, then reduced to needle-work for support, 
could still, in the cause of humanity, command a ready 
entrance to the Tuileries. This reminds us of an offer- 
ing presented to Josephine, on her first imperial birth- 
day, consisting of a table of white marble, decorated 
with paintings of flowers, by Madame de Montesson, — 
an art in which she excelled, — and various elegant fancy 
works, by the ladies of her domestic circle. The latter 
were chiefly embroidered by Madame de la Tour and her 
daughter, who had worked almost night and day, thus to 
express their grateful sense of the empress' humane con- 
descension. This gift, pleasing at once from its sim- 
plicity and its motives, was soon afterward, on the birth- 
day of the giver, acknowledged by the present of two 
beautiful vases, from the imperial manufactory of Sevres, 
accompanied by the following note : — 

tHB EMPRESS TO MADAME DE MONTESSON, CI-DEVANl 

DUTCHESS OF ORLEANS. 

** Being prevented from offering in person my good 
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wishes on this day, I console myself, dear mammae in 
the assurance, that you give me credit for their sincerity, 
I send you two vases, which will recall me to your re- 
membrance, though the flowers upon them are far from 
being so beautiful as those painted by your hand upon 
my charming table of white marble. I value it as every 
thing deserves to be valued that comes from you, and re- 
quest you again to accept my thanks. Marshal Berthier 
tells me he dines with you to-day. He loves you ; and 
on that account have I commissioned him to repeat, in 
' my name, how much I regret not being able to follow 
my own inclination, which would quite naturally lead me 
to Roman ville, to join your family and numerous friends, 
at the head of whom I have the presumption to place 
myself, though I can but so rarely enjoy my share of 
the pleasure which they derive from a conversation 
agreeable to all, instructive and useful to most. 

^'The poor woman whom you recommended to me is 
satisfied with a small appointment for her son. It will 
afford time for something better. Be assured, I will not 
forget them. Present my thanks to the ladies of your 
circle, for the beautiful works 1 received from them. It 
is decided that every one who approaches you shall pos- 
sess some perfection. Why, then, am I so far distant ? 
Adieu, dear mamma. Love me, and let me ever have 
your advice : for it is very diflScult to fill the place which 
I occupy to the satisfaction of all, — and that is what I 
wish." 

The reader is already aware, that Madame Je Montes* 
son was the widow of the duke of Orleans, and, conse* 
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quently, mother-in-law to his majesty, Louis Ph-lippe 
At this period she resided at the villa of Romainville^ 
on a pension of six thousand guineas, granted by Napo- 
leon, with whom she was a great favorite, from having 
crowned him with the mathematical laurel at Brienne, 
and was often visited in this retreat by his wife and sis- 
ters, her acquaintance constituting, in some measure, the 
medium of intercourse between the old and new court- 
iers. She died in 1806, at the age of sixty-eight. 
Strange are the vicissitudes of human affairs ! — a dutch- 
ess of Orleans pensioned by Bonaparte, and Josephine 
interceding for a life under the empire, which twenty-six 
years afterward was to be perfected again, — and under 
the reign of a Bourbon ! 

Another of these rescued captives, destined, like Po- 
lignac, to play a conspicuous part in the present times, 
was the Marquis de Rivi&re, who, raised to a dukedom 
by Charles X., and made preceptor to the young Duke 
of Bordeaux, died in 1828, and thus escaped the grief 
of following his sovereign a second time into exile. 

It might be said, that those of the condemned now 
mentioned belonged to the noblest families in France, 
consequently could command powerful intercession, while 
there existed an interest and political advantages to be 
served by interceding. The following incident, however, 
shows that Josephine's ear was open to every apj eal for 
mercy. The circumstances, also, are the more import- 
ant to be known, that Bourrienne, usually so correct, 
has described Lajollais as an agent of the police, and 
pardoned on that account. With his usual candor, in- 
deed, he acknowledged his mistake in a short note to one 
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of his later volumes, having subsequently obtained more 
correct information, in all probability, from the same au- 
thority as we now quote. One morning a child (for she 
did not exceed thirteen years of age) arrived at St. 
Cloud, entreating to see the empress, on a matter of life 
and death. Though not yet five o'clock, the attendants 
did not hesitate to inform their mistress, knowing she 
might forgive being disturbed, but would not overlook 
inhumanity. - 

The petitioner was the daughter of General Lajollais, 
who, without informing any one, had left the relations 
under whose protection she had been residing in Paris, 
her mother likewise being in prison as an accomplice ; 
and thus, alone, friendless, and unknown, had come to 
cast herself at the empress' feet, to supplicate for a fa- 
ther's life. 

A privy council was to assemble exactly at five that 
same morning. Josephine directed the weeping girl to 
be concealed near the saloon through which Napoleon 
must necessarily pass on coming from the council cham- 
ber. In behalf of LajoUais, who, though cleared by a 
court-martial, had still remained under suspicion, from 
connection with the events of the 18th Fructidor, she 
had not even ventured to plead. The council continued 
to sit for twelve hours; the empress ordered refresh- 
ments to be carried to her protegee, and repeatedly went 
herself, accompanied by Hortense, endeavoring, in the 
kindest manner, to permade her to take something ; but 
in vain were the most tempting delicacies presented by 
her own hand ; the poor child could think only of the 
dreadful situation of a father, whose immediate execa« 
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tion might be pronounced by the very council then sit 
ting. 

At five o'clock in the afternoon it broke up: on a 
sign given by one stationed on purpose to point out the 
emperor to her, Mademoiselle Lajollais threw herself 
before Napoleon, and clasped his knees. A heart-rend- 
ing scene ensued before his obduracy yielded ; at last he 
relented so far as to say, "Well, your father shall not 
die." On hearing this, the poor supplicant fainted 
away ; the emperor himself raised and consigned her to 
Josephine, who, after bestowing the most tender care on 
her recovery, dismissed her under protection of the brave 
Lavalette to announce this reprieve to her father. But 
on arriving at the dungeon, she found it impossible to 
communicate this message of gladness ; she could only 
sob upon her father's bosom; and General Lavellette 
informed the unhappy man through what mediation his 
life had been spared. By the same intercession Ma- 
dame Lajollais was next morning restored to uncondi- 
tional freedom. 

Other attempts in the same humane cause were not 
attended by a like success ; the empress vainly attempted 
to save Villeneuve and Coster St. Victor, whose chivaU 
rous bearing had excited universal sympathy. 

An explicit detail of Josephine's exertions in behalf 
of these unfortunate men has appeared the more neces- 
sary, both as they essentially belong to the marked 
events of her life, and as recent attempts have been 
made to take away the merit of these praiseworthy en- 
deavors in the cause of her fellow-creatur*^s. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Excursion of Joaephine to the Netherlands — Traveling arrangement! 
of the Imperial family — Singular adventure of Josephine at Aix- 
la-Chapelle — Napoleon rejoins the empress — Unpleagant incident 
at Mayence — Napoleon enriches a poor woman — Benevolence of 
Josephine — Receptions — Evening entertainments — WJiist — Return 
to Paris. 

The interval between the foundation of the empire 
and the coronation passed in the events and arrange* 
ments now discussed, and in an excursion of nearly three 
months through the Netherlands and along the German 
frontier. Immediately before setting out on this journey, 
the empress made her first grand appear&nce in that ca- 
pacity, on the 14th of July, on the occasion of adminis- 
tering the new oath to the members of the Legion of 
Honor. How singularly are often the highest and least 
important concerns blended together ! This, perhaps the 
most august, and when the means and effects of the in- 
stitution are considered, certainly most imposing cere- 
mony of the empire, was introduced by a dispute among 
the ladies of the empress, whether they should be in the 
morning or full dress. After due deliberation, this im- 
portant discussion terminated in the resolution, that 
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since the empress was to appear in grand costume, het 
attendants should be appareled in mode conforming, 
This decision was unanimous, with the exception of Ma- 
dame Lavallette, dame d'atourSy or tire-woman, who, ac- 
cordingly, made her appearance in a plain muslin robe. 
It is needless to describe the ceremonial which took 
place in the Church of the Invalids : a seat was prepared 
for the impress on Napoleon's right; eighteen hundred 
chevaliers of the order were presented ; and on this its 
imperial regeneration, we. might have expected in its 
author an elevation of mind correspondent to the dignity 
of his office. Napoleon returned from the ceremony to 
Josephine's apartments in the Tuileries, passing for the 
first time by the grand entrance through the gardens. 
He had scarcely entered, when, approaching the window, 
some boys in the garden set up a shout of " Long live 
the emperor!" Turning away, he exclaimed, with 
marked dissatisfaction, *' I am the worst lodged sovereign 
in Europe. No one thinks of admitting the populace 
into one's very palace!" In this ill-humor he encoun* 
tcred Madame Lavallette and her unfortunate robe. 
Giving the train of the plain muslin gown a kick with 
his foot, he addressed the wearer, "Now fy upon it, 
madam, what a dress is that ! You show the worst pos- 
sible taste !" The truth is, Josephine thought so too; 
she always insisted on choosing her own dresses, and 
Madame Lavalette was soon afterward superseded in her 
oflSce of dame d'atours. As the evening advanced, the 
court adjourned to a balcony to enjoy more pleasantly 
the military music of a band stationed in the gardens be- 
low. Suddenly, in the middle of the concert, the empe- 
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ror conceived a fancy to view the statues in the gallery 
of the Louvre by torchlight, and giving his arm to Jo- 
Bcphine, proceeded through the gallery, attended by 
Baron Denon, the keeper, and followed by the whole 
brilliant assemblage. The effect must have been beauti- 
ful indeed ; but Napoleon's attention rested chiefly upon 
the famous bust of Alexander, — the work of Praxiteles. 
Before this admirable work of art he stood for some 
time; but only to criticise. "Look at that head:— fine 
as it certainly is, it must be wrong; observe how large 
the features ; they are out of all proportion ; for Alex- 
ander was a smaller man than I — much smaller." This 
latter remark he repeated more than once, seemingly de- 
lighted at the idea, that, though only five feet two, he 
was taller than the conqueror of Darius ! So nearly is 
human greatness associated to the most inconceivable 
littleness. 

Towards the end of July, Josephine sat out on her 
tour, and Napoleon on the same day departed for Bou- 
logne; it being arranged that they should meet at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. The frequent excursions made by the court 
formed a principal class of events in Josephine's life, as 
empress ; they constituted those alternations which afford- 
ed her most pleasure: an outline of the present, there- 
fore, one of the longest and not least interesting, and of 
which we have a daily journal kept by one of her atten- 
dant ladies, may prove acceptable, as exhibiting a pic- * 
ture of all. 

While any of these imperial journeys was in contem- 
plation, no one knew exactly the hour of departure, or 
even the route to be followed. Every thing, indeedi 
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down to the most minute circumstance, had been pre- 
viously and unalterably determined, but nothing was 
communicated till the moment when it became absolutely 
necessary to issue orders. It generally happened, after 
an opera, a review, reception, or any event which had 
collected a aumber of people, that Napoleon, on retiring 
for the niglit, would say, in a careless mood, " We set 
out at such an hour," usually an early one, and instantly 
directions were transmitted to those in waiting. Against 
the appointed hour, rarely by any chance exceeded, 
every preparation had been completed, and the imperial 
travelers departed. The object of this secrecy, namely, 
to prevent conspiracies against his life, by first collect- 
ing at court those whom he might have to fear among his 
own partisans, and next retaining in uncertainty distant 
enemies, was certainly attained, but at considerable ex- 
pense of comfort and inconvenience. 

The night previous to a departure, scarcely an eye waff 
closed in the palace; most of those who held offices near 
the person of the emperor or empress, and who were 
named to attend them, could hardly of course retire to 
rest, being bufeied in preparation; while others might 
"go to bed, but not to sleep," such was the noise of 
trunks and carriages, domestics and guards assembling. 
In the next place, the useless expenditure was consider- 
able; from the moment an imperial progress was talked 
of, it behooved to send out, on diverse roads, the requi- 
site necessaries and attendants, where they remained for 
weeks, frequently for a month; and were only called in 
after it had been decided by his departure in what direc- 
tion the emperor would travel. 
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Nothing could be more melancholy than the aspect of • 
the palace, lately so brilliant, after the departure of the 
emperor. But in this general expression of desolateness 
might be remarked a distinct character according with 
the cause of absence. If Napoleon had gone on a tour 
of pleasure, a figure might be perceived here and there 
stealing about, engaged in the quiet duties of official at- 
tendance, or preparing to enjoy the master's absence in 
a brief interval of liberty, beyond the imprisoned at- 
mosphere of a court. If he had departed on a warlike 
expedition, the court still boasted its female ornaments, 
but its gayety had fled. 

Next morning, ladies only were seen gliding about like 
spectres, pale with watching and weeping over their 
separation from brothers, fathers, husbands, and sons. 
Every day augmented the sadness, for as these loved 
relatives approached the scene of conflict, each feared 
to accost her companion, lest she might impart or obtain 
the mournful intelligence too certainly awaiting some. 

No wonder, then, setting apart her afiection, that Jo- 
sephine on all occasions evinced so strong a desire to be 
permitted to accompany her husband. 

On his part. Napoleon loved to indulge this wish ; anc 
they difiered only as to its being always possible. Oc 
one occasion, however, after promising to take the em- 
press, something having occurred to alter his intention, 
and to require speed, he resolved on departing privately, 
without his companion. Fixing, accordingly, one o'clock 
in the morning, the hour when she was most likely 
asleep, for the time of setting out, he was just about 
to step into the carriage, when Josephine, in most 
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»piteous plight, threw herself into his arms. By soma 
means she had obtained information of what was going 
forward, and called her women ; but impatient of 
any delay, had got up without waiting for them, and 
throwing about her the first drapery she could lay hands 
upon, had rushed down-stairs, in slippers, without stock- 
ings, "weeping,** as our authority, an eyewitness, ex- 
presses it, " like a little girl when the holy days are over." 
A moment later, and Napoleon would have been off like 
lightning, but he could rarely withstand the tears of his 
wife, so, placing her along the bottom of the carriage, he 
covered her with his traveling pelisse, giving orders him- 
self about the clothes and proper attendants of the empress. 

When Josephine, as in the instance we are now de- 
scribing, journeyed alone, which was not often, her re- 
tinue consisted of the first lady of the court, la dame 
d'honneur, who was her ancient friend, Madame la Com- 
tesse de Rochefoucauld, four ladies in waiting, a grand 
chamberlain and chamberlain, a grand equery, an equery, 
a secretary ; making, with the commandant of the escort, 
and a chevalier d'honneur, a suite of twelve persons. 
The court was of course Stilly more numerous when united, 
and the consequent attendants and luggage chiefly pre- 
vented Napoleon from always taking the empress with 
him. "I could sooner," he would say, "transport the 
whole artillery of a division of my grand army, than the 
bandboxes of Josephine's waiting-women." 

Every circumstance had been unalterably fixed in ad- 
vance, the places where the empress was to stop, the 
routes to be followed, where she ought to address the 
authorities, or the reply she was to make to their ha- 
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rangues ; the expenses were fixed, the very presents she* 
was to give portioned out by express regulation. All this 
was set down in a huge manuscript volume, from which 
poor Josephine daily conned her lesson previously to 
every removal or ceremony. In this " bondage of the 
spirit," however, she enjoyed an advantage over most 
others, had they been placed in her situation ; if, in the 
multitude of these details anything escaped her memory, 
or required extemporaneous modification according to 
circumstances, her unpremeditated answers or arrange- 
ments were always delivered with so much eloquence and 
propriety, or marked such perfect kindness and conde- 
scension, that all parties were satisfied. 

Down to the most minute particulars, Josephine 
adhered to her mantiscript iyiBtruetions^ as respected her 
own accommodations, with a scrupulosity that allowed 
nothing to be altered. " He has said it, and it must be 
right,** was the constant observation with which she 
silenced all suggestions of change. On the present jour- 
ney, for example, the emperor had appointed the route 
to Liege by a road through the forest of Ardennes. The 
construction of such a road had actually been ordered ; 
but as yet existed only in his own pencil-mark on Jose- 
phine's travelling map, and in the merest preliminary 
operations of the engineer. The relays, as a matter of 
precaution, had been placed along the projected traverse ; 
but it was represented that her majesty could not possi- 
bly attempt to pass. " We can at least try," said she to 
her little court ; and pass they certainly did, but with 
the greatest difficulty, and even danger. In many pla- 
ces, the country people and workmen had to support the 
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carriages with ropes and poles to prevent an overset ; on 
which occasions, though in the midst of a heavy rain, 
Josephine alighted, and walked on foot, ankle deep in 
mud and water. All this was endured, on her part with 
the greatest cheerfulness — not so on that of her inferior 
attendants : thus the carriage of the first femme-de-cham- 
bre was actually overturned, and though her imperial 
mistress left a party of her own escort to attend, and 
Atherwise bestowed every possible care upon the distressed 
serving-women, nothing would satisfy the latter short of 
the whole court being detained by her mishap : and next 
day, on rejoining the circle, pouted sadly on this account. 
In fact, Josephine's perfect, or here, more properly 
speaking, excessive good-nature, exposed her to much 
vexation from the pretensions of her attendants. Each, 
indeed, displayed the utmost zeal in her service ; but, 
among themselves, all had different interests, jealousies, 
and rights, clashing with those of their fellows, which, 
coming in the shape of complaints, the empress, by 
endeavoring to reconcile, instead of instantly repressing, 
only made worse. Matters at length attained such a 
pass, during the present journey, that Madame Roche- 
foucauld so lectured the empress on this weak condescen- 
sion, as to leave her in tears. Time rendered Josephine 
more cautious ; but, from the same facility of character, 
a similar disorder continued more or less to prevail. 

During an excursion nothing could be more amiable 
than the conduct of Josephine towards the ladies of her 
court; she seemed to study opportunities of showing 
those attentions to their feelings and tastes which cost 
BO little, and yet go so far in winning a way to the heart. 
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Being always attended by persons well acquainted with 
the country, and ever anxious to glean information — 
for, as has been well, though somewhat maliciously, ob- 
served, what she knew was chiefly from conversation — 
her discourse, while traveling, turned almost entirely 
upon the scenes through which they were passing. When 
a remark thus occurred more than usually instructive or 
amusing, especially if connected with the families of any 
of her ladies or their past fortunes, she never failed to 
send information of the same by a special messenger, 
who had instructions to point out the particular place, 
and to relate the circumstances. All this kindness re- 
ceived an additional charm from the unostentatious sim- 
plicity with which it was offered ; everything passed as 
if among a party of equals on an excursion of pleasure, 
each bound to supply a modicum to the common fund of 
enjoyment. Everything like vain etiquette was laid 
aside ; even external forms were dispensed with, when- 
ever it appeared they could be omitted with propriety. 

Of this a curious instance occurred some time after the 
arrival of the empress at Aix la Chapelle, where she was 
to remain to take the baths. One evening when her 
ladies seem to be more than usually under the influence 
of ennui, Josephine kindly set on foot inquiries whether 
there might not be some novelty which they had not yet 
seen. Information was brought of a wonderful model of 
Paris, which the court had not yet visited. Josephine 
proposed immediately to rectify this omission ; her ladies 
were of the same mind, and M. d'Harville, the chevalier 
d'honneur, was about to issue the necessary orders for 
the imperial carriages and cort&ge : " Softly, my good 
15 
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BIT ; suffer us for once to prove our own lo jomotive pow- 
ers, and trust to the humane dispositions of the good 
citizens of Aix la Chapelle.*' " Walk on foot — ^your 
majesty walk on foot ! — impossible !*' and the chevalier 
d'honneur manifested all the necessary hotror at such a 
breach of imperial decorum. " Walk on foot ! delight- 
ful !*' cried the ladies ; and, as usual, the ladies had their 
own way. This movement being totally unexpected, the 
streets were almost clear, and the party reached their 
destination unmolested; but the intelligence having 
quickly spread, they found, on attempting to return, that 
the town was illuminated, and every street thronged with 
multitudes. The ladies drew back from encountering 
such a passage, and it was proposed to send for the car- 
riages and escort. Josephine would not hear of this ; 
" Were any accident thus to happen to the people whom our 
imprudence has assembled, I never could forgive myself;" 
and giving her hand to the Count d'Harville, she boldly 
ventured among the crowd, followed by her ladies, each 
similarly attended by a noblemen of the court. The 
populace respectfully made way ; and though the plumes 
and diamonds of the courtiers formed a strange contrast 
with the accessories of a mob, Josephine reached her 
residence without the slightest annoyance. Once more 
in the saloon, with the members of her little court, she 
thanked M. d'Harville, . and frankly confessed, that, in 
not following his advice in the first instance, she had 
committed a folly, which, though perfectly harmless in 
itself, might have been attended with serious consequen- 
ces. 

When Josephine traveled alone, she often breakfasted 
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according to circumstances, sometimes in the open air^ 
under the shade of a tree, or in a station overlooking a 
fine prospect, and always without ceremony. At dinner, 
the ladies and grand oflScers of the court sat down to 
table with the empress ; the commanding oflScer of tht 
escort, the colonel of the guard of honor appointed in all 
the cities where the court remained, and the prefect of the 
department had likewise regularly invitations. Occa- 
sional guests depended on circumstances, but oflScers of 
such rank or merit as authorized that distinction always 
received invitations, and to these, especially if old in the 
service, Josephine showed herself particularly attentive. 

On the present journey, however, even this condescen- 
sion was turned against her. An old and infirm oflScer 
of rank had been introduced, and, unaccustomed to the 
usages of a court, had sat down in the drawing-room on the 
same sofa beside the empress. Josephine was too good 
natured to hurt the feelings of a brave veteran by re- 
minding him of the impropriety of such a situation, and 
of course no one else presuming to do so, this trifling 
affair seemed to have passed without remark. Not so : 
in the secret report transmitted to Napoleon, by those 
who were no friends to the empress, the matter was not 
only detailed, but, for evident reasons, placed to the ac* 
count of General Lorges, the young and handsome com- 
mandant at Aix la Chapelle. Napoleon stormed ; Jose- 
phine, without condescending to understand the covert 
insinuation of the charge, mildly stated the facts, and 
fortunately they had been observed by others. 

Napoleon rejoined the empress on the 19th of August. 
"lie u» arrived,*' thus writes the journalist, "and^vUe^ 
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him espionage ; the anxieties and suspicions which form 
his constant attendants have already banished the gay- 
ety and freedom of our little circles. His return has 
already proved, that of us twelve appointed to constitute 
her honorable suite, one plays the part of a spy on the 
empress. Napoleon, on arriving, showed that he was 
perfectly acquainted with all our movements ; and we 
discovered, too, that the best construction had not always 
been put on our actions.*' Upon this occasion came to 
light the story of an old oflScer just related, as a single 
instance of the numerous accusations of a similar nature 
to which the empress was exposed. In such cases, the 
very simplicity of Josephine's character supplied her 
best safeguard. Instead of a clamorous defence or vin- 
dication, her practice was to give the simple facts, leaving 
these to make their own way ; the subsequent inquiries 
instituted by Napoleon rarely failed to corroborate these, 
and his own feelings did justice to his wife. He was 
always kindest after one of these causeless outbreakings, 
as if his heart smote him for offending against so much 
gentleness. 

But if, after the emperor's arrival, the court lost some 
of its happy freedom from suspicion and restraint, it gained 
much in brilliancy, — the princes of the Rhenish Confede- 
ration hastening in crowds to pay homage to their new sove- 
reign so soon to be their protector. The pageants, how- 
ever, and presentations consequent upon these occasions, 
as exhibiting little that is characteristic in our present 
subject, may be omitted. 

The imperial travelers remained together for some 
time at the waters, and afterward passed by Cologne and 
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Mayence to Paris. The attendance of the German 
princes was particularly numerous at the two former 
places. 

At Coblentz Napoleon aad Josephine again separated, 
the former to reach Mayence by a new road which he 
had caused to be constructed along the bank of the 
Rhine, the latter to ascend by water. The voyage 
should have terminated by eleven o'clock of the second 
day, but the two yachts which carried the empress and 
her suite encountered a severe storm near Bingen, where 
they put up for the night, and on starting next day some 
confusion arose in the relays stationed to drag the flotilla 
against the stream. This, with Josephine's indisposi- 
tion, caused a delay of four hours, and she arrived at 
Mayence only at three o'clock. 

This was precisely the hour which the emperor had 
appointed for his own entree, and the inhabitants were 
thus reduced to choose between whom they would attend. 
The empress obtained "their most sweet voices;" and 
while the ramparts and quays overlooking the Rhine, 
crowded with an eager population, resounded with accla- 
mations of " Long live the empress !" her lord was left to 
traverse empty streets, where the houses shut up and de- 
serted, sent forth not a single voice to say "God bless 
him !" In this guise his carriage arrived in the court ot 
the palace, at the same instant Josephine appeared at 
the opposite entrance, surrounded by the authorities, 
and accompanied seemingly by all of man, woman, and 
child contained in Mayence. 

This was beyond endurance — at least beyond Napo- 
leon's; so giving one short pettish nod, he turned on kuL 
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heel and shut himself up in his apartment. The conii 
was informed that the emperor and empress would dine 
a?one. Seven, the usual hour — eight — nine o'clock 
passed, and no invitation to the wonderstruck courtiers 
to rejoin the circle in the drawing-room. At length the 
summons arrived ; but, on entering, they found nobody. 
A few minutes after they beheld Napoleon leave Jo- 
sephine's apartments and retire to his own, favoring 
them with his usual curt salutation of ill-humor as he 
crossed the saloon. The first lady of honor then en- 
tered to Josephine. She was in tears, and extremely 
unwell. She had endured for hours a scene of violence 
and outrage, Bonaparte accusing her of having inten- 
tionally retarded her arrival in order to interfere with his 
entrance, reproaching her with a systematic design of 
captivating the suffrages of the public. Could any pro- 
ceeding be more cruel, mean, or unreasonable ? 

This happened on the 14th of September. On the 
16th was to be a grand reception of the German princes, 
and among them those of the house of Baden, who after- 
ward became relations of the empress, by the marriage 
of her niece, Stephanie de Beauharnais, with the heredi- 
tary prince, at this time a youth of some twenty years. 
On the same occasion she encountered also the sister of 
the same house, the young Princess of Baden, the rival 
proposed by Talleyrand. Never was a triumph more 
complete. The courtiets had expected with impatience 
this princess, of whose boasted charms they had heard 
so much. Their astonishment may be conceived on com- 
paring a rude, ungainly girl with their elegant and ac- 
complished mistress. They could perceive, too, that the 
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contrast was not lost on Napoleon ; and never did Jo- 
sephine show more of grace and winning condescension 
than in the reception of the Princess of Baden. " It is 
so easy/* remarks a lady of the court, '*to be kind when 
one is happy — to be condescending when one is supe- 
nor. 

The occasion, however, was not without its chagrins to 
Josephine; and, but for her own firmness, might have 
ended in a marked slight upon her beloved Eugene, who 
had attended his father-in-law from Boulogne. On re- 
ceiving the programme of the order for the presenta- 
tions, she found Eugene's name omitted, and, quite 
naturally, spoke to her husband on this subject. Napo- 
leon, though really attached to young Beauharnais, yet, 
piqued at being in fault as to a point of etiquette, per- 
sisted in the exclusion. Josephine, so passive to his will 
where her own interests or feelings were the sacrifice, 
was not to be moved when those of her children de- 
pended on her resolution: "I did not weep," said she to 
Napoleon, alluding to the importunities of his sisters, 
" to be made a princess ; but, while I am one, mine shall 
be treated as the son of an empress.*' She kept her 
word; and, notwithstanding some manoeuvring on the 
part, of Talleyrand, to whom the original slight is per- 
haps to be attributed, did actually herself present 
Eugene. But she had not finished with the Princesses 
of Baden. Next evening, on taking them with her to 
the opera, the empress observed that they had come with- 
out shawls, and with her usual good nature put one of 
her own round each. The day following, after taking 
bave, the elder princess sent a note, couched in flatter*^ 
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ing terms, that they would keep the shawls in remem- 
brance of her. Josephine was but half-reconciled. The 
shawls were two of her white cashfnerea. 

These were mortifications; but generally speaking, 
Napoleon, save on a day of battle, was never in better 
humor, or rendered others around him more happy, than 
when on a journey. Of the present Josephine alwayp 
made mention as one of the most agreeable excursions 
they ever made together. The early mornings, where 
required, the emperor passed in reviewing the troops 
stationed along his route. On this subject, the following 
passage from the journal is worth extracting: — "One 
thing I had formerly remarked, but more particularly 
during the present journey, namely, the mistake under 
which the world labored respecting Napoleon. The vul- 
gar belief is, that he almost nevgr sleeps, and works con- 
stantly ; but I see that if he rise early to inspect- his 
regiments, he takes good care fo make up for it at night. 
Yesterday, for instance, he got on horseback exactly at 
five for a review, but in the evening he retired at nine, 
and Josephine told us he had gone to bed. As to his 
immoderate use of coffee, again, in order to keep off sleep, 
— he takes one cup after breakfast, and another after 
dinner. But it is ever thus with the public : when an in- 
dividual, placed in fortunate circumstances, is enabled to 
accomplish great things, mankind instantly convert these 
mto marvels, and place them to the account of genius.*' 

When nothing serious, as a review, or a reception of 
the municipal authorities, engaged the mornings, break- 
fast was often served in the open air, frequently at a 
distance, in some verdant spot on the banks, or on some 
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of the numerous islands of the Rhine. On one of these 
occasions, while at breakfast on an island near Mayence, 
Napoleon observed a poor woman looking wistfully upon 
a spectacle which must have appeared to her so new and 
splendid. Calling one of the attendants who spoke Ger- 
man, he desired the woman to be brought near, and 
asked, " If she had ever dreamed she was rich ?" After 
considerable diiflSculty in comprehending the question, 
she replied, " I have often thought that the person who 
possessed five hundred florins would be the richest in the 
world."* "Her dream is a little too dear," said the 
emperor ; " but it matters not — we must realize it ;'* so, 
collecting all the money among the courtiers, the sum 
was counted to the poor woman, who almost lost her wits 
at the sight of so much gold. "I looked at the em- 
peror," says our authority, "deeming that he must be 
happy in the power of bestowing happiness ; but no — his 
countenance expressed only displeasure." "I have 
twice," said he, "asked the same question; but tho 
dreams upon these occasions were more moderate, — thii» 
honest woman is ambitious." 

The same morning, after breakfast, Josephine, accom 
panied by only one of her ladies and two attendants, 
while walking round the island, found a woman seated 
on the ground, suckling her child. Though, from her 
habiliments, it was easy to perceive that the mother be- 
longed to the humblest rank of peasantry, she yet seemed 
happy and contented. Josephine stopped, took the child 
in her arms, and, with her caresses, a tear of tenderness, 
perhaps of regret, fell upon its innocent countenance* 

♦ About $250. 
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The infant held up its little hands, and smiled upon the 
empress. Her emotion was very evident ; and, privatelj 
placing in the mother's hand five twenty-franc pieces, 
the whole contents of her purse, she silently turned away, 
amid grateful benedictions. On returning from a scene 
where his ostentation had thus been placed in unfavor- 
able contrast with Josephine's unpretending beneficence. 
Napoleon talked a great deal on the relative condition 
of mankind, and on this occasion gave his famous, but 
somewhat incomprehensible, definition of happiness in 
the following terms : — " There is no such thing as happi- 
ness or misery in the world ; the sole distinction is, that 
the life of the happy man is a picture with a silver 
ground, studded with stars of jet ; while, on the other 
hand, the life of the unfortunate man is a dark ground 
with a few stars of silver." 

Another occupation of the morning, more frequently 
attended to than any other during these excursions, was 
the reception of the constituted authorities of the cities 
and departments through which the court passed. For 
this duty Napoleon prepared with great diligence. A 
statistic of the whole of France, drawn up separately and 
privately by natives of the respective places, had been 
transmitted directly to himself. These reports he pre- 
served for his own private use ; thence he knew perfectly 
the state of any portion of his empire, and took care pre- 
viously to consider the particulars upon which it was the 
intention to examine its magistrates. By these means, 
chiefly, he contrived to acquire and maintain the reputa- 
tion for almost universal knowledge, which he certainly 
enjoyed. Often, for instance, would the magistrates, 
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after one of these audiences, proclaim his praises in terms 
like the following : " What a man ! — how profound his 
knowledge ! — no particular escapes him ! — how universal 
his genius! Why, this remote department is as well 
known to him as if he had been born among us !" Doubt- 
less, had the mode of acquisition been divulged, the ad- 
miration would have been diminished ; but we question 
whether either its merit or utility would have been less- 
ened. The views of the sovereign were thus kept abreast 
of the flow of national prosperity, and inferior agents 
constrained to an understanding of their functions ; for 
if not answering correctly and aptly, they were dismissed, 
as happened in more than one instance during the pre- 
sent excursion. 

The evenings, during a tour, were reserved entirely 
for amusement and conversation. Of this latter, when 
in good-humor. Napoleon supported the principal part ; 
and, if we may believe Josephine, he conversed delight- 
fully. Sometimes he would discuss a metaphysical ques- 
tion with Cambac^r^s, a great adept in ethical science, 
but with whom, from the latter's admiration of Kant, ho 
seldom agreed. Much more frequently, however, ho 
addressed his discourse to the members of the court gen- 
erally, assembled in the saloon. At such times, half re- 
cumbent on a sofa, with one foot resting on the floor, the 
other swinging to and fro, he would usually take for the 
subject one of the fine arts, especially music or painting ; but 
a very common, and with him apparently a favorite theme, 
was love. So far as he was accustomed to illustrate his 
remarks by real anecdotes, or by fictitious narratives, he 
possessed complete mastery over the feelings and atten- 
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tion of his hearers ; then his recital became beautiful ani 
powerful acting, in expression, gesture, language equal- 
ing the finest exhibitions of the drama. The tale of 
Julio, as found in Bourrienne, which was actually recited 
during the present excursion, may serve to remind the 
reader of the power of these extemporaneous illustrations. 
In simplicity and tenderness of natural sentiment, how- 
ever. Napoleon's views of the " great passion" were ex- 
tremely defective; the delicacy and nobleness of the 
female character he, in fact, never appreciated, and ap- 
pears not to have understood. " There are," said Jose- 
phine, with great simplicity, " perhaps five or six days 
in the year when woman may obtain some influence over 
him i but his opinion of our sex generally is extremely 
unfavorable." As the evening advanced — ^for he de- 
lighted to converse in the gloom of twilight — a game at 
whist usually concluded the drawing-room service, and 
the courtiers retired to lodgings assigned them under the 
same roof, or in the adjacent houses. The whist party 
consisted of the emperor and empress, Madame la Roche- 
foucauld, the lady of honor, with a fourth named either 
from the nobility of the court or the foreign visitors. 
Napoleon played very ill, and was so careless about this 
game, that, having once commissioned M. de Remusat, 
grand-chamberlain, to invite a lady to make a fourth, 
who pleading in apology that she had never played whist, 
he cried out, overhearing the excuse, " Oh madame, 
c'est ^gal" — that makes no matter. The lady, looking 
upon this as a command, took her seat, and, by barely 
attending to the first hand, beat the emperor. Josephine 
played well, but with no great liking for the amusement. 
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Such, with but some variety of scenery anti incident, 
were all those excursions which filled up so large a por- 
tion of the imperial life of Josephine. We have there- 
fore dwelt upon the present one at some length. The 
court returned to Paris in the beginning of October. It 
is singular that this should have been precisely the same 
route which was taken in the first excursion which Napo- 
leon made with Maria Louisa ; and one who accompanied 
both has left on record, that the remembrance of the first 
was not obliterated in the hearts of the people by the 
visit of tbf H&cond empress. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Preparations for the CorooatioD — Pope Pius IX — Josephine's letter 
to him — Marriage of Josephine by Cardinal Fesch — Josephine's 
coronation robes — Napoleon's— The coronation — Fetes — ^The bal- 
loon crown — Visit to Brienne — Old Marguerite — Lyons — ^Tour to 
Sardinia and Italy— Coronation at Milan — ^Visits to Mantua and 
Genoa — Napoleon's departure for Grermany — Josephine regent 
•^Her able letter to Cambaceres — Battle of Austerlitz — Marriage 
of Eugene — Return of Napoleon from Germany— Josephine's let- 
ter to the Countess Girardin — Life in the imperial palace — Letters 
to Madame Murat and Napoleon's mother. 

Meanwhile, preparations had been making for a 
coronation such as France had scarcely witnessed since 
the days of the Carlovingian monarchs, when the head of 
the Catholic church placed the crown upon the brow of 
her eldest son. To this honor and to this title Bona- 
parte, as founder of a dynasty, aspired anew. Nor 
was the church in any case to disallow these pretensions 
to one already in a fair way to make good his resolution 
of dethroning all the kings of Europe, that so he might 
be the senior of the regal aristocracy. The general vene- 
ration which the good old Pius awakened on his arrival 
in Paris became, in Josephine's breast, a ieep and par- 
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ticular regard. During the five months nearly which he 
passed in the French capital, the unceasing cares of tho 
empress were directed to whatever might tend to his com- 
fort. Every day she sent to inquire concerning his wel- 
fare, often visited, and very frequently corresponded 
with his holiness. These attentions were the more called 
for, that the delicate health of Pius suffered from the 
climate of France, while the winter of 1804-5 was one 
of unusual severity. The orders of the emperor, indeed, 
provided amply for all things necessary; but the obser- 
vant delicacy of the empress supplied many wants which 
might else have been overlooked. Often, for instance, 
the weather prevented the pope from appearing in 
public; a circumstance which grieved him chiefly as 
hindering the religiously inclined from approaching his 
person. Josephine procured the long picture gallery of 
the Louvre to be thrown open ; here the venerable Pius 
took exercise, and saw those who desired spiritual conso- 
lation from him. It was a sight deeply affecting to view 
the old man slowly pacing this magnificent gallery, nearly 
a quarter of a mile long, between a double line of kneel- 
ing applicants for his blessing; but to the sincere friend 
of religion, of whatever creed, it must have been painful 
to remark — a cause of regret still existing in France — 
that of these numbers almost all were women or children. 
Ilis holiness was preceded by the director of the museum, 
the Baron Denon, and followed by the cardinals and 
oflScers of the papal court. The director named those 
to be personally introduced, and it was not without inte- 
rest to behold the same aged hand now stretched forth 
to a supplicant who might perchance be announced by 
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one of the most illustrious titles in France, and immcdi 
atelj after placed upon the head of an infant of name- 
less birth. 

Pius was sincerely attached to Josephine : the peace- 
ful mildness of their general characters was not^dissimi- 
!ar, while their firmness on certain points entirely re- 
deemed this gentle endurance of personal wrongs and 
sacrifices from the^ charge of feebleness, which has some- 
times been brought against both. The following letter, 
written a short time before the coronation, is the pro 
duction of no weak or ill-regulated mind, and expresses 
sentiments, apart from a peculiar creed, equally just and 
affecting : — 

THE EMPRESS TO HIS HOLINESS PIUS VII. 

"Whatever experience of human change the know- 
ledge of our religion may have taught, your holiness will 
view, doubtless not without astonishment, an obscure wo- 
man ready to receive from your hands the first among 
the crowns of Europe. In an event so far beyond the 
ordinary course, she recognizes and blesses the work of 
the Almighty, without daring to inquire into his pur- 
poses. But, holy father, I should be still ungrateful, 
even while I magnified the power of God, if I poured 
not out my soul into the paternal bosom of him who has 
been chosen to represent his providence — if I confided 
not to you my secret thoughts. The first and chief of 
these is the conviction of my own weakness and inca- 
pacity. Of myself I can do nothing, or, to speak more 
eorrectly, the little I can do is derived solely from the 
extraordinary man with whom my lot is cast. This fall 
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tng back upon myself, by which I am sometimes cast 
down, serves, upon more mature reflection, to encourage 
me. I say in my own heart. Is not the arm which causes 
the earth to tremble amply sufficient to sustain me? 
But how many are the difficulties which surround the 
f tation to which that arm has raised me ! I do not speak 
of the corruption which, in the midst of greatness, has 
tainted the purest minds ; I can rely upon my own, so 
far as in this respect not to fear elevation. But from a 
height whence all other dignities must appear mean, how 
shall I distinguish real poverty ? Ah ! truly do I feel 
that, in becoming empress of the French, I ought also 
to become to them as a mother : at the same time, what 
would it avail to bear them in my heart, if I proved my 
affection for them only by my intentions ? Deeds are 
what the people have a right to demand from those who 
govern them ; and your holiness, who hO well replies to 
the respectful love of your subjects by continual acts of 
justice and benevolence, more than any other sovereign, 
is qualified to instruct me by example In the efficacy of 
this doctrine. Oh, then, holy father ! may you with the 
sacred unctions poured upon my head, not only awaken 
me to the truth of those precepts which my heart ac- 
knowledges, but also confirm the resolution of applying 
them to practice!" 

The solemnity for which Josephine thus so properly 
endeavored to prepare her mind took place on the 2d of 
December, 1804. But previous to a description of the 
eeremonial of the coronation, an important circumstance 
demands an explanation. 
16 
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The Duke de Rovigo, in his Memoirs, and after hut 
other writers have asserted, that besides the mere civil 
act of marriage, no more sacred tie bound Napoleon tc 
Josephine. The facts, however, are as follows : — Three 
days before the coronation, at midnight of the 29th anu 
30th of November, the nuptial benedictions acctrding tc 
the forms of the church was pronounced over the impe- 
rial pair by Cardinal Fesch, in the private chapel of the 
Tuileries. This was deemed indispensable by the pope, 
and was done in consequence of his formal demand. 
Very few, indeed, witnessed the ceremony, but among 
these, it is pretty certain, were Marshal Duroc and Eu- 
gene, though neither, from the obvious circumstance of 
not having been called upon, has left personal testimony 
of his presence. Eugene, however, whose frank and no- 
ble character raised him far above suspicion, frequently 
stated, in the hearing of witnesses now living, certain 
knowledge of his mother's religious marriage having been 
celebrated as now related. The extract of this marriage, 
in fact, delivered to the empress by her own desire, was 
confided to her son's keeping, and was in his custody in 
Italy at the final downfall of the empire. From Jose- 
phine's own conversations, too, with intimate friends at 
Navarre and Malmaison after the divorce, the principal 
circumstance is placed beyond a doubt. True, the reli- 
gious celebration of the marriage was not announced in 
the 3fo7iiteur, because Bonaparte objected to so tardy an 
net. Josephine acquiesced; and here the good sense 
which dictated silence to both, through her own devotion 
to his will, has, we shall see hereafter, turned against 
herself. Besides, the institutions of the Catholic church. 
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the character of the pope, a devoted supporter of these, 
and the consequent improbability, if not actual impossi- 
bility, of the highest and most sacred ordinances of reli- 
gion being administered by such hands to those who, 
strictly speaking, were not yet within the pale of ecclesi- 
astical privileges, corroborate the fact of this private 
marriage. 

On the 2d of December all was stir in Paris and the 
Tuileries from an early hour. On this morning, which 
was to witness the completion of her greatness, Josephine 
rose about eight o'clock, and immediately commenced 
the weighty concerns of the toilet. The body drapery 
of the empress was of white satin, beautifully embroi- 
dered in gold, and on the breast ornamented with dia- 
monds. The mantle was of crimson velvet, lined with 
white satin and ermine, studded with golden bees, and 
confined by an aigrette of diamonds. The coronation 
jewels consisted of a crown, a diadem, and a ceinture. 
The first, used for the actual crowning, and worn only 
on state occasions, consisted of eight branches, four 
wrought in palm, and four in myrtle leaves of gold in- 
crusted with diamonds : round the circlet ran a corded 
fillet set with eight very large emeralds ; and the bandeau 
which immediately enclosed the head shone with resplen- 
dent amet^jysts. The diadem, worn before the corona- 
tion, and on the more ordinary state occasions, was com- 
posed of four rows of pearls of the finest water, inter- 
laced with foliage of diamonds, the workmanship of 
which equaled the materials ; in front were several brill- 
iantS| the largest weighing one hundred and forty-nine 
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grains. The ceinture was of gold so pure as to be quite 
elastic, enriched with thirty-nine rose-colored diamonds. 

What a change from the time of her first marriage, 
when, as Josephine, with her wonted simplicity, used to 
relate, she carried the few trinkets presented by Beau- 
harnais, for several days, in the large pockets which la- 
dies were then accustomed to wear, showing them to 
every acquaintance, and hearing them pronounced the 
wonder of all eyes ! 

In Napoleon's apartment the morning passed in simi- 
lar preparations. His close dress was of white velvet, 
embroidered in gold with diamond buttons ; his stockings 
of white silk ; the gussets wrought in gold, harmonized 
with buskins of white velvet laced and bordered with 
gold ; his upper garment, as also the short mantle, were 
of crimson velvet, richly embroidered in gold, wijh 
diamond fastenings. This mantle was' similar to that of 
the empress, but much heavier, weighing upwards of 
eighty pounds. It was curious to remark an innate 
parsimony amid all this profusion. As his attendants 
displayed them in succession, each of these magnificent 
habiliments gave occasion to new outpourings of indigna- 
tion against embroidery, tailors, and foumisseurs of all 
descriptions. "All very fine that," he would say to his 
favorite valet, taking him at the same time by the ear ; 
" all very fine. Monsieur le drSle ; but we shall see the 
accounts !" 

At eleven precisely the cavalcade moved from the 
Tuileries towards Notre Dame. The imperial carriage, 
drawn by eight bays, attracted general attention ; it had 
been constructed for the occasion, in a very ingenioui 
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manner, the entire paneling being of glass, a circnmstance 
which accounts for the mistake of their majesties having 
seated themselves, like criminals, with their backs to the 
horses ; but where so many omens and predictions have 
figured, it is surprising that the fact has been omitted^ 
Josephine was the first to discover this error, which she 
instantly rectified by lightly assuming the proper posi- 
tion, saying at the same time to her companion, " Mon 
ami, unless you prefer riding vis-S,-vis, this is your seat," 
pointing to the rich cushion on the right. Napoleon, 
laughing heartily at his blunder, moved to the place in- 
dicated. 

The procession advanced, attended by ten thousand 
horsemen, the flower of " Gallic chivalry," who defiled 
between double lines of infantry, selected from the 
bravest soldiers, extending above a mile and a half, while 
more than four hundred thousand spectators filled up 
every space whence a glance could be obtained. The 
thunders of innumerable artillery, the acclamations of the 
assembled multitude, expressed the general enthusiasm ; 
and, as if to light up the gorgeous spectacle, the sun 
suddenly broke through the mists which till then had 
hung heavily over the city. The cortege stopped at the 
archiepiscopal palace, whence a temporary covered gal- 
lery, hung with the banners of the sixteen cohorts of the 
Legion of Honor, conducted into the interior of the 
cathedral, and to the throne. To this latter was an 
ascent of twenty-two semicircular steps, covered with 
blue cloth, gemmed with golden bees, and crowded with 
the grand oflScers of the empire. 

On the throne itself, hung with crimson velvet, under 
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a canopy of the same, appeared Napoleon, with Josephine 
on his left, attended by the princesses of the empire, ana 
on his right his two brothers, with the arch-chancellor 
and arch-treasurer. The religious ceremony continued 
nearly four hours, enlivened by music composed for the 
occasion chiefly by Pjlesiello, and sung by upwards of 
three hundred performers. The martial band was still 
more numerous, which executed in the intervals marches 
afterward adopted, and still used in the armies of France. 
Napoleon, at that part of the ceremony, stood up, laid 
his hand upon the imperial crown, — a simple diadem of 
gold wrought into a chaplet of interwoven oak and laurel, 
— and placed it on his head. He had even given express 
directions that Pius should not touch it. Popes had pre- 
tended that all crowns were bestowed by them ; and per- 
haps the new emperor dreaded the belief that he had 
brought his holiness from Rome with reference to these 
ancient pretensions. He wished, therefore, to demon- 
strate, that the right to reign originated in his own power, 
and that, at his coronation, the pope was but the bishop 
of Rome. 

Afterward, Napoleon took the crown destined for the 
empress, and, first putting it for an instant on his own, 
placed it upon his consort's brow, as she knelt before 
him on the platform of the throne. The appearance of 
Josephine was at this moment most touching. Even then 
she had not forgotten that she was once "an obscure 
woman ;" tears of deep emotion fell from her eyes ; she 
remained for a space kneeling, with hands crossed upon 
her bosom, then, slowly and gracefully rising, fixed upon 
her husband a look of gratitude and tenderness. Napo- 
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Icon returned the glance. It was a silent but conscious 
interchange of the hopes, the promises, and the memo- 
ries of years ! 

Cardinal Fesch, as grand almoner of France, now 
placed the Gospels on the throne ; Napoleon stood up, 
laid his hand on the sacred volume, and, in his deep and 
solemn tones, pronounced the oaths, with such firmness 
and elevation of voice, that each word was distinctly 
heard over the vast assembly. Shouts of " Long live the 
emperor ! God bless the empress !** resounded through 
the cathedral, and were caught and repeated by the mul- 
titude without ; the organ pealed forth Te Deurrty and 
the whole concluded. The cortege re-entered the palace 
at half-past six in the evening. 

Josephine retired to her closet to give vent in secret 
to the fullness of her heart, and to implore the protection 
of Him by whom kings reign. Napoleon too hastened 
to his apartments — " Otez moi^' said he impatiently to 
his attendants — " Otez moi ce genant attiraily' — Off, off 
with these confounded trappings ; — and, casting his coro- 
nation robes from him, he resumed his simple uniform of 
a colonel of the guard, repeating incessantly, ''Enfin je 
respire^'' — Now I breathe, — and complaining that tlie 
preceding had been the most mortal four hours of his 
life. 

The whole of December presented but a succession of 
fetes. At that given on the loth, by the city of Paris, 
when the empress entered the apartments destined for 
her temporary reception in the Hotel de Ville, she found 
a toilet service, with table, ewer, and basin, of massive 
gold, and exquisite workmanship, a present fro^ 1\a 
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mnnicipalitj of the capital. Another circumstance con- 
nected with t\ii& fete deserving of notice is the history of 
a balloon, which was launched in the evening, with lamps 
and iron framework, forming an imperial crown, weigh- 
ing exclusive of the balloon itself, 500 lbs. The vast 
globe rose majestically, hovering for some time over 
Paris, and presenting to the inhabitants a brilliant and 
vast diadem of light. The machine then disappeared in 
the south, and though a paper was attached, offering a 
reward to whomsoever should bring it back to the pro- 
prietor, the celebrated aeronaut Gamier, nothing was 
heard of it for fifteen days. 

On new-year's day morning, while Napoleon was dress- 
ing, one of the privy council entered. To the question, 
" What news ?** the usual interrogatory to all his early 
visiters, — the minister replied, " Sir, I left the Cardinal 
Caprara very late last night, from whom 1 learned the 
most extraordinary occurrence." "What is it?" said 
the emperor, preparing, half-dressed as he was, to con- 
duct the narrator into the private cabinet. " Oh, sire," 
replied Maret, " the news is more curious than important, 
— Garnier's balloon, launched from Pfiris on the night 
of the 16th, fell near Rome on the evening of the 17th ; 
thus bearing your imperial crown to the two capitals of 
the world within twenty-two hours !" This was actually 
the case, as appears from notices publislied at the time 
by Cardinal Gonsalvi, papal Secretary of State, and the 
Duke of Mondragone, near whose residence the balloon 
descended into the lake Bracciano, whence, after alarm* 
mg the whole country far and near, it was brought to 
land by some fishermen. The machine had thus traversed 
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nine hundred miles, across France, the Alps, and Italy, 
at the rate of forty-five miles an hour. 

In April Josephine accompanied Napoleon to Milan, 
there to assume the crown of Lombardy. Before their 
departure was solemnized the baptism of Hortense's 
second son. Napoleon himself and Madame MSre being 
sponsors ; the festivities were kept up till midnight, when 
the emperor, according to his usual fashion, merely said, 
on retiring, "Horses at six for Italy!*' 

Leaving the empress at Fontainbleau, Napoleon made 
an excursion to Brienne, purposely, as emperor, to view 
the scenes of his boyhood, which he had not visited from 
the time of leaving college. The principal seat of his 
early studies, indeed, had been dismantled, but even re- 
volutionary rage had been able to work little change on 
nature. Napoleon seemed to enjoy unmixed pleasure in 
recalling her features ; walking before those who attend- 
ed him, delighting to be the first to point out and name 
the several spots which had been his favorite resorts. 

After passing the night in the Chateau de Brienne, 
he got up early in the morning to visit La Rothiere, for- 
merly a holiday haunt, and the cottage of dame Margue- 
rite, a woman who lived in the forest, and at whose abode 
the collegians, in their rambles, were wont to be supplied 
with eggs, cakes, and milk. On such occasions each 
paid his share, and the good dame had not, it seems, for- 
gotten that regular payment might be depended on when 
young Napoleon was of the party. The emperor had in- 
quired about the old woman over night, and heard, with 
equal surprise and pleasure, that she still lived. Gallop- 
ing almost alone through the alleys of the forest, he 
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alighted at a little distance, and entered the cottage 
"Good morning, dame Marguerite; so you have no 
curiosity to see the emperor?*' "Yes, indeed, good 
master, I am very anxious to see him, and here is a 
basketful of fresh eggs I am to carry to the ChSteau, 
and then I will try to get a sight of the emperor ; I shall 
easily know him, for I have seen him often before now, 
when he came to taste my milk ; he was not emperor 
then, but o* my troth, he knew how to manage his com- 
rades; my milk, eggs, cakes, and broken plates, were 
sure to be paid for when he was present: he began by 
paying his own score, and saw that every one else paid." 
"So, dame Marguerite,** replied the emperor with a 
smile, "you have not then forgotten Bonaparte?" 
"Njiy, nay, my good master, people don't soon forget a 
young man of his stamp; we all remember that he was 
cautious, serious, and sometimes even melancholy, but 
always good to the poor. I am no great witch, but 
could have told that he would have made his way." 
" He has done pretty well, has he not?" asked Napoleon, 
laughing. "0' my troth, master, that he has," said the 
old woman, to whom Napoleon, during this short dialogue, 
had approached quite close, but keeping his back to the 
door, and consequently to the principal light. Turning 
now suddenly round, the light streamed full upon his 
countenance — the good dame started, blessed herself, 
and seemed striving to collect her reminiscences of the 
past. To help her memory, Napoleon, rubbing his hands, 
and assuming the tones and manners of his youth, called 
out, "So, ho! dame Marguerite, some milk and fresh 
eggs; we are all dying of hunger." The old womaUi 
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aot quite assured, began to examine the emperor very at- 
tentively. "Ah, dame Marguerite," said the latter, 
" time has changed us both ; and you perceive it would 
not have been so easy as you just now thought to recog- 
nize the emperor ; but you jBnd we are old acquaintances.'* 
The poor creature dropped upon her knees — ^Napoleon 
raised her with an expression of the utmost kindness, 
saying, "Of a truth, my good mother, I am as hungry 
as a student — have you nothing to give me ?" Eggs and 
milk were got ready, Napoleon helping himself, for joy 
had almost put the old woman beside herself. Having 
thus made a hearty repast, the emperor rose to depart, 
and giving his ancient hostess a purse of gold, said, 
"You know, dame Marguerite, I like everybody to pay 
their score. — ^Adieu, I will not forget you.'* 

At Lyons, the imperial pair passed some days with 
Cardinal Fesch, whose hospitality, it has been remarked, 
became more bountiful in proportion to his certainty of 
remuneration. Josephine crossed Mount Cenis, partly 
in a litter, partly on foot ; for the magnificent road which 
now " bridges the Alps" was then but just begun. For 
this passage, two beautiful sedans had been despatched 
from Turin, the one intended for the emperor being 
lined with crimson silk, with ornaments of gold, while 
Josephine had lining of blue satin, and ornaments of sil- 
ver. These elegancies, however, was used only when 
walking became dangerous ; for Josephine preferred the 
support of Napoleon's arm, and the free aspect of the 
sublimities around. 

At Turin, or rather the palace of Stupinigi, in the 
vicinity of that beautiful little capital, she took leave of 
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the venerable Pius, and these amiable personages parted 
with undiminished sentiments of mutual esteem. Jo- 
sephine's gift on the occasion, a beautiful vase of Sevres 
china, with exquisite paintings of the coronation, we 
have seen preserved in his holiness's palace on Monte 
Cavallo, as one would guard the memorial of some valued 
friend, long after she had ceased to reign and to live. 

From Turin, the imperial party proceeded, by way of 
Alessandria, to the battle-plain of Marengo. Here 
about thirty thousand troops had been previously as- 
sembled, and a vast amphitheatre erected, whence, seated 
by Josephine's side. Napoleon distributed the cross of 
the Legion of Honor. Upon this occasion he had a hat 
with broad tarnished gold lace, a cloak already worm- 
eaten, the large cavalry sabre of a republican general, 
and a blue coat with long skirts, the identical arms and 
habiliments worn on the "day of Marengo." 

Thence to Milan is only a short day's journey. It is 
unnecessary to describe the coronation here ; the cere- 
mony, except in being less magnificent, closely .resembled 
that in Paris. Napoleon placed upon his brow, with his 
own hand, the iron circlet of the sovereigns of Lom- 
bardy, repeating aloud, "jDz'o mi V ha dato — guai achi 
la tocca,*' — God hath given it — wo to the gainsayer; — 
and afterward crowned, in like manner, the empress. A 
few days after followed the ceremony of creating Eugene 
viceroy, and investing him with this new dignity. Their 
majesties remained nearly a month in the capital of 
Northern Italy. This period was one continued succes- 
sion of fetes. 

One day, when Josephine and Napoleon had escaped 
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from greatness to a quiet breakfast and walk in a beautiful 
little island in the Olona, they met a poor woman, whose 
cabin stood near the spot where their table had been 
spread. " How do you live, my good woman ? — are you 
married? — how many children have you?" — "Sir," 
answered the woman, not knowing who put these ques- 
tions," I am lery poor, and have three children, whom 
we have difficulty in bringing up, for my husband, who 
is a day-laborer, has not always work." — "Well, how 
much would make you perfectly happy ?" asked Napo- 
leon. — " Ah ! sir, a great deal of money." — " Well, but 
once more, my good woman, how much would you wish ?" 
— " Oh, sir, at least twenty louis" (about $80) ; " but 
what prospect is there of our ever having twenty louis ?" 
The emperor ordered 3000 francs ($625) in gold to be 
given her. The rouleaus being opened, and the contents 
poured into her lap, at the sight of such a quantity of 
gold, the poor woman nearly fainted away. "Ah! sir," 
said she ; " ah ! madam, it is a great deal too much — 
and yet you do not look as if you could sport with the 
feelings of a miserable woman." Josephine reassured 
her, saying, in the gentlest accents, " You can now rent 
a piece of ground, purchase a flock of goats, and, I hope, 
will be able to bring up your children comfortably." 

Continuing their progress through the various depart- 
ments of the new kingdom of Italy, the imperial travel- 
ers reached Mantua, and thence proceeded to Genoa. 
But if Napoleon's errand to Italy had been one of plea- 
sure, his journey thence was urged by motives of equal 
speed and importance. At Genoa he received certain 
intelligence of the coming storm from the Austra-R»a» 
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Bian coalition, mainly caused bj his assumption of th» 
Lombard crown. 

Josephine left Genoa with regret; she had been pleased 
with the people, the delightful climate, and the beautiful 
bay, in which a floating garden of orange-trees and rare 
plants was constructed for her amusement. She had re- 
solved, however, to accompany the emperorj though suf- 
fering most severely from the rapidity of the journey. 
At each change of horses it was necessary to throw water 
upon the smoking wheels, yet Napoleon kept calling from 
the carriage, " On, on ! we do not move !*' In this man- 
ner, with a few days' interval at Paris, he hurried to 
Boulogne, in order thence to transport, with incredible 
diligence, the Army of Invasion to the Rhenish frontier, 
and the campaign of Austerlitz. 

On the emperor's final departure, in September, upon 
this splendid enterprise, Josephine, after accompanying 
him to Strasburg, returned as regent of the empire. To 
aid her in sustaining so arduous a dignity, CambacSr^s, 
as archchancellor, was appointed chief assistant and ad- 
viser. The following letter, addressed to that func- 
tionary, shows with what anxiety and prudence she pre- 
pared for the discharge of her duties. The reader, it is 
believed, will be surprised at the justness and even depth 
of the views which it expressed. 

JOSEPHINE TO CAMBAC^R^S. 

" Sir, — To-morrow, as you know, in absence of the 
emperor, I am to give audience to the senate and the 
difierent authorities. In a conjuncture of such moment, 
two things are needful, — to inform you of my intentions, 
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and to receive your advice. In this my necessity, to 
vihom can I more properly apply than to the distin- 
guished personage Yfho possesses the emperor's entire 
confidence, and whom France regards, with reason, as 
his worthy representative ? 

"The various* addresses have been communicated to 
me, and I send you an outline of the terms in which, I 
conceive, I ought to reply. 

" I remind the Senate, that as fathers of their country, 
and conservators of her institutions, to them belongs the 
sole duty of maintaining a balance between the difierent 
powers of the state, not permitting themselves to en- 
croach upon any one. To the legislative body I say that 
their functions are to judge and pass laws, particularly 
those relating to taxation, without meddling in the march 
of government, which such interference would impede. 
I call to the remembrance of the council of state, that 
for them has been reserved the important duty of pre- 
naring, by previous discussion, good internal laws, and a 
durable legislation. To the ministers I state, that they 
form neither a corporation nor even a legislative commis- 
sion, — neither the administration nor the government; 
but that, under the title of superior agents of the gov- 
ernment, and first commissioners of its chief, they exe- 
cute, and cause to be executed, orders which are the Im- 
mediate consequences of legislative determinations. To 
the clergy I explain, that they form a portion of the 
state, while the state never is, and never can be, trans- 
ferred to them ; that their sole and exclusive province is 
the conscience, upon which they are to act so as to form 
citizens to the c^'intry, soldiers for the territory, subjects 
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for the sovereign, and virtuous fathers of families. To 
the magistracy I say, that applying without interpreting 
the laws, in unity of views, and identity of jurisprudence, 
they are to seize with sagacity the spirit of the law, 
reconciling the happiness of the governed with the re- 
spect due to governors. To the savans 1 acknowledge, 
that the gentle empire of the arts, of science, and litera- 
ture tempers whatever might be too austere in arms, 
which yet, in a season of transition and trial, are indis- 
pensable. The manufacturers and merchants are re- 
minded, that they should have but two thoughts, which 
at bottom are one and the same, — the prosperity of our 
own productions, and the ruin of those of England. 
Finally, to the agriculturists it is stated, that the trea- 
sures of France are buried in the soil, aud that by the 
ploughshare and the spade they are thence to be ex- 
tracted. To the heroes of either service I have nothing 
to say — this palace is filled with their exploits ; and 
from under a canopy of standards, conquered by their 
valor, and consecrated bjf their blood, do I speak. 

" Let me know speedily, and with perfect frankness, 
whether I am worthy thus to address the august assem- 
bly of my hearers." 

While Josephine employed herself in discharging, ac- 
cording to these principles, her delegated power at home, 
Napoleon in Germany was proceeding from one triumph 
to another. The skillful combinations at the opening of 
the campaign first deceived Mack, and afterward shut 
him up with his army in Ulm. The capture of that city 
had opened the road to Vienna, and the victory of Aus- 
%rlitz sealed the fate of the Austrian capital. This de< 
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oisiye victory was gained on the anniversary of the coro- 
nation ; but many days of December had passed without 
the arrival of a courier, and the empress, at St. Cloud, 
expected with anxious alarm news from the army. 

It was nine o'clock in the evening ; the usual circle 
had assembled in Josephine's saloouj where many a heart, 
like her own, was but ill at ease. All, however, had 
given up hope for one day more, hardly, assured, like 
those to whom evil tidings may come, whether the con- 
tinuance of uncertainty were not a relief. 

Suddenly, shouts were heard, and immediately after a 
single horseman galloped into the court of the palace. 
The sound of bells and the loud cracking of a whip an- 
nounced a courier. Josephine herself hastened to the 
nearest window, threw it open, and the words, " Victory 
— Austerlitz," saluted her ear. Impatient of delay, she 
descended into the vestibule, followed by her ladies. 
Movstachey for it was the faithful Mameluke whom Na- 
poleon had despatched from the field of battle, delivered 
a letter to the empress. It was a brief note, written by 
the emperor's own hand in the moment of victory. Jo- 
sephine perused it where she stood, reading by the light 
of the flambeaux which the attendants had snatched up 
in haste. She drew a superb diamond from her finger, 
and gave it to Moustache. He merited so distinguished 
a reward : he had traversed one hundred and fifty miles 
within the last twelve hours, and was so exhausted that 
four men were employed to lift him from the saddle, and 
his last horse fell dead in the court of the palace. 

The victory thus announced was productive in its con- 
sequences of renewed pleasure to the empress^ by the 
17 
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marriage of her Eugene with the Frincess-rojal of Bayi^ 
ria ; and, as a striking proof of his attachment for both, 
the first of the royal alliances in Napoleon's family took 
place in favor of the son of Josephine. Joyfully obeying 
a mandate which was to restore her for a time to the 
society of those she loved, the empress immediately left 
Paris for Munich, where the nuptials were solemnized in 
January, 1806. "I was delighted," says the noble 
Rapp, speaking of this event, ^' to find so many friends 
assembled, and especially to see the empress once again, 
who is excellent and amiable as ever." 

When summoned to the Bavarian capital from the 
command of the Italian army, in order to receive the 
hand of Augusta, Eugene displayed all the reluctance 
natural to a feeling and liberal mind against a political 
marriage. The personal attractions of the princess, 
however, her accomplishments and amiableness, taught 
him to receive as the consummation of his happiness that 
to which he had merely prepared to submit. The at- 
tachment soon became mutual ; and the domestic felicity 
of the viceroy constituted, both in her prosperous and 
adverse fortunes, a cause of rejoicing to his mother. 
The princess shared in, and proved herself, in every re- 
lation of a wife and a mother, worthy of Josephine's best 
afiections. Her attachment to Eugene was perfect and 
disinterested. The viceroy had written a desponding 
letter on the occasion of the divorce, expressing, among 
other things, regret on the account that he had now 
ceased to be the adopted son of the emperor ; his wife 
tenderly endeavored to console him on his mother'^ mis- 
fortune, but for herself nobly replied, " It was not the 
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heir of the emperor whom I married, and whom I have 
loved, but Eugene Beauharnais." 

On the other hand, it would be diflScult to say whether 
Josephine loved her children or grandchildren better. 
One of her greatest pleasures after her retreat was to 
devise, and send to Italy, whatever might amuse, instruct, 
or interest her young favorites. Often, too, has she been 
found in tears, contemplating a family picture, repre^ 
senting the princess, who was very beautiful, with th»ee 
of her children, one on their mother's shoulder, another 
climbing her knee, and the third in her arms. '' It 
might be thought,*' said Josephine with a mournful smile, 
to one of her ladjes, who found her thus employed, " thac 
these tears had their source in other feelings than thosb 
of maternal affection. You know me ; and I need hardly 
assure you they flow from no other cause." 

On the return of Napoleon from Germany, Paris 
seemed almost converted into a German capital, such 
were the numbers of the princes of that country who now 
thronged the imperial court. One of these, the Prince- 
royal of Baden, was to marry the newly created Princess 
Stephanie de Beauharnais, niece to the empress. The 
following letter, written upon this occasion, is a proof that 
power, happiness, and success had wrought, and could 
work, no change in the heart of the writer : — 

JOSEPHINE TO THE COMTBSSE GIRARDIN. 

" My dear Friend, — I send you a set of jewels, 
which will serve, to prove that I do not cease to think of 
you. The moment Foncier , [jeweler to the empress] 
brought them, the charming appearance they would have 
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on your beautiful neck occurred to me, and I eagerly 
made the purchase. Accept, then, this pledge of an 
attachment which you cannot doubt, on recalling your 
own affection for me when I was utterly destitute, but 
of which, from that very circumstance, it will be pleasing 
to receive a new remembrance. 

"I am truly satisfied with the rank which I occupy 
only when it procures me the pleasure of obtaining some 
favor for my friends of old. Your situation, fortunately, 
deprives me of the happiness of being able to serve you, 
since all your wishes are fulfilled. I cannot console my- 
self for my want of power to be serviceable, save by often 
seeking occasions of being at least agreeable. These 
my heart will instruct me how to divine. 

" My charming Stephanie, now adopted by the em- 
peror, is very soon to espouse a German prince. His 
name must be still a mystery : so soon as I have permis- 
sion to communicate it, you shall be the first to learn the 
secret. You know my tenderness for my niece, and can 
therefore conceive the happiness which I experien<;e in 
venturing to anticipate hers. Her character, little dis- 
posed to ambition, makes her regard this match with a 
degree of pain, because it removes her from me and her 
family ; yet a while and she will forget everything in the 
truest of all the joys of this world, that of seeing the 
happiness of others depending upon her. You will re- 
member, my dear, we found means of tasting such enjoy- 
ment even in prison, by sharing with the wretched cap- 
tives what we received from our friends ! There wants, 
indeed, only the will to oblige ; the means are always in 
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our power ; and Stephanie especially is worthy of often 
meeting with the opportunity. 

" Meantime we are very busy with all those futilities 
necessary to an intended. I am delighted with every- 
thing the. emperor does for my favorite. She is, I know, 
less overjoyed than I, from the causes already mentioned, 
and jBnds only one consolation, in being able, on quitting 
France, to take with her some early friends, — a privilege 
which is to be granted. If, then, your protegee desires 
an agreeable situation, I believe 1 can procure one near 
Stephanie's person, which will be preferable to one in 
my service. 

" I must leave you, dear friend, for Foncier. There 
are duties to which we must sacrifice even friendship. 
You will therefore pardon my breaking off abruptly for 
a purpose of this importance. For your sake I have 
vanquished my sloth, not wishing to employ the pen of 
my good Deschamps [private secretary]. Between 
friends such as we two, a third party is to me always 
a restraint. Are you not of the same opinion ? Adieu, 
my friend. Empress or in prison, be assured no one 
loves you as does "Josephine." 

The spring of 1806 beheld, in succession, most of the 
members of the imperial family obtain independent prin- 
cipalities. More favored than all the rest, except Joseph, 
Louis and Hortense were raised to the throne of Hol- 
land ; and could grandeur command or ensure happiness, 
Josephine had subsequently never known misfortune. 
Every wish, save one, and that one seemed at last sup^^ 
plied, was granted. She found herself on the tslc^%^< 
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splendid of European thrones, beloved by the wonderful 
man who had placed her there, adored by the French 
nation, and respected even by enemies. Her children 
occupied stations second only to her ovm, with the pros- 
pect, either directly or in their issue, of succeeding to 
empire when death should relax the giant grasp that now 
swayed the sceptre. 

The Prussian campaign, closed by the victory of Jena 
on the 14th of October, and the defeat of the Russians 
at Friedland, with the subsequent treaty of Tilsit, con- 
cluded in the following June, left Napoleon arbiter of 
Europe, and seemed to have invested his power with a 
permanency and force beyond change. We embrace 
this period, therefore, both as being filled with events 
alien to our subject, and because it presents the crisis of 
Josephine's greatness, to introduce a brief sketch of her 
manner of life as empress. 

In her own apartments Josephine's ordinary hour of 
rising was nine o'clock. But on other occasions we have 
Constant's account as follows : — " I had a regular order 
to enter the emperor's apartment at seven o'clock. 
When the empress passed the night there, it was a very 
unusual circumstance not to find the august spouses 
awake. The emperor commonly asked for tea or an in- 
fusion of orange-flowers, and rose immediately after. 
The empress would say with a smile, ' Will you rise so 
soon ? — Remain a little longer.' * Well, if I do, you 
will not sleep, will you ?' was his majesty's usual reply ; 
then he would roll her up in the coverlet, laughing and 
tickling her on the cheeks and neck. In the course of 
a few minutes the empress rose also, and putting on m 
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loose rohe du matin, either read the journa.fi' "wnile the 
emperor dressed, or retired by a private access to her 
own apartm-ents, but never without addressing some kind 
and condescending words to myself." 

The important arrangements of the toilet always com- 
menced at nine. These occupied an hour, and Josephine 
then passed into a saloon appropriated to moi;ning recep- 
tions of all those who had solicited and obtained the 
favor of an audience, whether as respected matters with- 
in her own influence, or petitions to be presented to th^ 
emperor. Nothing could exceed the real kindness with 
which Josephine listened to all these applications, or the 
sincerity of her endeavors to promote the success of such 
as appeared proper, and possessing claims on her sup- 
port. She has indeed been blamed for too great facility, 
and little discernment in selecting the objects of her 
bounty. Both accusations may be true ; but we must 
recollect that her dispositions w^ere beneficent, and her 
powers limited exceedingly ; while to " the amiable Jo- 
sephine" numerous petitioners of all ranks and situations 
applied, who had, or believed they had, no other access 
to the throne. It is proverbially difiScult, too, for sove- 
reigns to distinguish true merit or real indigence in those 
who crave favors ; and in a court so intriguing this diffi- 
culty must have been proportionally increased. 

Three things, however, are certain : Josephine was 
fully sensible both of the duty of inquiry and her 
liability to be deceived ; next, she never insisted beyond 
a legitimate influence ; and, lastly, was perfectly firm 
when convinced of the propriety of an application, and 
of her own right to obtain its object. The first of these 
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inferences has been suflSciently illustrated by previoui 
letters ; the following notes, among many others, testify 
to the truth of the last two : — 

THE EMPRESS TO. M. DB VILLEDEUIL. 

" Sir, — The petition addressed to me concerns the 
archchancellor. If you will draw up a memorial for 
him, and transmit it to me, I shall in all sincerity en- 
deavor to get it noted by the emperor, without which my 
influence would be of little avail. I shall esteem myself 
happy, sir, in giving you any mark of the respect I have 
always entertained for yourself and your generous family, 
with whom I was very intimate at the period of my arri- 
val in France. Rely equally upon my promises and the 
emperor's justice. 

The brief note to Fouch^ is in a different strain. 

"Ml Lord Duke, — I will that the young Dutetrebe 
placed in some way or other, while I am empress ; you 
would very speedily forget him should I cease to reign. 
I salute you." 

The audiences concluded, the empress went to break- 
fast, which was served exactly at eleven. During the 
absence of the emperor, this repast was made in com- 
pany with the first lady of honor and the other ladies of 
the court whose rank entitled them to that distinction. 
Napoleon always breakfasted in great haste, usually in 
%bout seven or eight minutes, and generally alone, at a 
small table a la fo%irvhettey taking a cup of coffee atter 
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ward. During the consulate, breakfast was announced 
at ten, and then the meal was always a social one ; but 
this hour appears to have interfered with business or eti- 
quette ; and afterward Napoleon more frequently break- * 
fasted alone, while engaged in audiences of a very pri- 
vate nature. 

Breakfast ended, the empress either played a game at 
billiards, or, if the weather permitted, walked. This 
exercise, in either case, did not continue long, and she 
passed the remainder of the morning, from about mid- 
day till half-past two or three o'clock, in her apartments, 
working, conversing, and reading with her ladies. We 
have already mentioned how beautifully Josephine em- 
broidered, and this accomplishment continued to be her 
chief amusement, much of the most splendid furniture 
in the various palaces being covered with pieces executed 
by her own hand, or with the assistance of her ladies. 

While the rest were at work, one of the ladies, perma- 
nently appointed to the office of reader, read aloud at 
such times as conversation was not preferred. When 
any literary production gave more than usual pleasure, 
the reading was immediately recommenced, and the work 
perused a second time. The volumes selected were inte- 
resting but useful books, from the standard writers, and 
all new publications of repute. Works of taste and 
imagination constituted, of course, a large portion of 
these public readings ; novels, however, unless in particu- 
lar instances, were excluded. 

Napoleon, indeed, disliked to see novels anywhere 
about his palaces ; in traversing the antechambers, if he 
found any of his attendants reading, he seldom failed tc 
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examine the book, and if a novel, condemned it to the 
flames without mercy. The individual, too, was sure of 
a lecture, which usually began with the questioH" — " So, 
you could find no better reading than that ?" 

While the empress and her ladies were engaged as de- 
scribed, the emperor was in the habit of looking in upon 
the fair party at intervals throughout the morning. On 
these occasions, he is described as being extremely 
amiable, amusing, and in high spirits; for he rarely 
visited the saloon in the morning unless when in good 
humor, or, in his own phrase, ** when things went well." 
Josephine, too, though more rarely, would venture into 
his cabinet, but when he required her presence for any 
conference of importance, he knocked at the little door 
of private communication. The empress joyfully obeyed 
the signal ; and these interviews, which generally 
took place in the evening, were often continued so 
long that on returning she found all her ladies 
asleep. 

About three o'clock, or a little before, the empress, at- 
tended by her ladies, rode out in an open carriage, some- 
times, though rarely, accompanied by her spouse. On 
returning, she began to dress for the evening. The 
qrande toilette^ being an afiair of great importance, was 
not unfrequently attended by Napoleon in person, espe- 
cially when the imperial pair were upon some excursion ; 
for, seldom making any change in his own costume, 
Josephine's dressing-room, unless when his ministers dbn- 
fined him to the cabinet, was his favorite lounge at this 
hour of leisure. His presence there, agreeable as it 
might be to her to whom his solicitude in this respect 
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gave so much pleasure, was, however, any thing but de- 
sired by the unfortunate tirewomen, among whose gim- 
gracks he occasionally played sad havoc. It appears to 
have been no unusual circumstance for him to empty 
every box within reach, insisting on the empress making 
essay of various dresses, in order that he might decide 
which were most becoming. He would treat in like man- 
ner all the jewel cases he could lay hands on, knocking 
about their precious contents, as he threw them in suc- 
cession from him, after trying their effect. In this way, 
he once actually went through the whole wardrobe and 
parure destined for a journey of weeks. 

Sometimes the empress, though possessed of exquisite 
taste, had the misfortune to choose a costume displeasing 
to her lord ; if the offending dress made a second ap- 
pearance, his disapprobation certainly followed in some 
marked manner ; and he once threw the contents of an 
ink-glass on an offensive robe of blue and silver tissue, 
as Josephine, fully dressed for the evening, entered his 
cabinet. 

At six o'clock dinner was served ; but, unless on very 
particular occasions, Napoleon forgot, and delayed it in- 
definitely. Hence, in the annals of the imperial table, 
dinners at nine, and even ten o'clock, are not unfrequent. 
Their majesties always dined together — alone, or with a 
few invited guests, members of the imperial family or of 
the ministry. Invitations were delivered by the grand 
master of the ceremonies, who informed the grand mar- 
shal of the necessary arrangements, and in what manner 
the guests should sit; the grand marshal, again, received 
his orders directly from the Sovereign. When their ma- 
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jesties dined en grand convert^ their table was plaeei un- 
der a canopy on a platform elevated one step, and with 
two armchairs, one on the right for the emp«ror, the 
other on the left for Josephine, the former wearing a hat 
with plumes, and his consort a diadem. 

Their majesties were informed by the grand marshal 
when the preparations were completed, and entered the 
room in the following order :— Pages, assistant master 
of the ceremonies, prefects of the palace, first prefect 
and a master of the ceremonies, the grand marshal and 
grand master of the ceremonies ; the empress, attended 
by her first equery and first chamberlain ; the emperor, 
colonel-general of the guard, grand chamberlain, and 
grand equery ; the grand almoner, who blessed the meat, 
and retired, leaving their majesties to a solitary board, 
unless when guests of kingly rank were present, or hum- 
bler ones sat down there by invitation. 

The pages performed the more subordinate, and the 
stewards the menial part of the service at the imperial 
table ; but the immediate wants of their majesties were 
ministered to by the grand marshal (Duroc, Duke de 
Friuli), first chamberlain (Comte de Beaumont), the first 
equery (Comte d'Harville), and the chamberlains (all no- 
blemen) in turn. The other tables were served by the 
stewards and attendants in livery. But when the repast 
was in private, it took place in a small interior dining- 
room, without any etiquette, generally some of the mem- 
bers of the court, and especially the grand marshal, 
sitting down with their majesties. On these occasions, 
much more frequent than the dinners of ceremony, fa* 
vwrite attendants, named by Napoleon, waited at table. 
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Napoleon always ate hastily, rarely remaining abovA 
ten minutes at table ; so that those who knew him well 
took care to be prepared beforehand. The viceroy 
claims the merit of this invention. " Nay, Eugene, you 
have not had time to dine," said Napoleon, seeing iiim 
rise from table with himself. " Pardon me," replied the 
prince, " I dined in advance." "A prudent foresight," 
said the emperor, laughing. On Napoleon rising in this 
hurried manner, Josephine made a sign to those who 
dined with them to remain, but followed herself into a 
small saloon. Here a page brought the ingredients in 
utensils of silver gilt, upon a gold tray ; and the empress 
poured out and sugared a small cup of coffee, tasted, by 
sipping a few drops, then presented it to the emperor. 
These precautions she took, because at first, in his mo- 
ments of absence, he sometimes drank it cold, or without 
or with too much sugar, and sometimes two cups in suc- 
cession; any of which irregularities made him ill, and 
hence, probably the stories of his immoderate use of this 
beverage. 

This custom of eating so precipitately both induced 
slovenly habits and frequently caused sickness. Napo- 
leon not only dispensed with the use of his knife and 
fork as respected his own plate, but also helped himself 
with his fingers from the dishes nearest him, and dipped 
his bread in the sauce. In the attacks of indigestion, 
which were often very severe, and attended with vomit- 
ing, nothing could exceed the anxious tenderness of Jo- 
sephine; for Napoleon supported this sickness with 
scarcely a degree of composure. 

On the first symptoms of the malady, he flung himself 
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at full length on the carpet of his bedroom, and Jose- 
phine was instantly by his side. She rested his head on 
her knees, stroking his temples, and applying frictions 
of eau de Cologne to his breast, consoling and encour* 
aging him in the best way she could. A few cups of tea 
seldom failed to remove the acute pain ; but he remained 
for a length of time feeble and exhausted, when Jose- 
phine, in her most touching accents, would say, " Now 
you are better, will you lie down a little ? I will remain 
with Constant by your bedside." 

These attacks and the manner of treatment have pro- 
bably given rise to the idea that Napoleon was subject to 
epileptic fits. One of the longest and most severe indis- 
positions of this kind occurred during the excursion to 
Mayence, and in the night. ' Josephine, in perfect dark- 
ness, for the chamber light had been extinguished, and 
not wishing to awake any one, assured that nobody but 
herself would be tolerated in the apartment, threw some 
part of her dress about her, and groped her way to the 
chamber of the aid-de-camp on duty, from whom, aston- 
ished as he felt at such a visit, she obtained a light, and 
continued alone to watch over and apply remedies to her 
husband. 

Next day both appeared languid and fatigued. How 
selfish and ungrateful a being must Napoleon have been, 
when, on the very same excursion, he, with his own hand, 
almost dragged Josephine from bed to attend a ball, 
while sufi'ering under one of those nervous headaches 
which frequently caused her absolute torture ! The first 
lady of honor, Madame de Rochefoucauld, witnessed this 
barbarity, which she mentioned with tears. Josephine 
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appeared at the ball and reception with her usual kind- 
ness and grace, remained the requisite time, but almest* 
fainted on returning to her apartments, yet without ut- 
tering a single murmur of complaint. 

After dinner, the empress passed the evening in her 
usual circle, or with a small party, either invited, or con- 
sisting of favorite ministers and oflScers, who, having 
come on business, had been detained by the emperor 
When there were no receptions, concerts, or theatre, 
every one retired at midnight ; but Josephine, who loved 
to sit up, continued to play at backgammon with one of 
her chamberlains, usually the Comte de Beaumont, long 
after the palace had been left to a repose, interrupted 
only by the heavy tread of the sentinel in the court 
below. 

Such was the general tenor of Josephine's life diver- 
sified as it might be by casual occurrences. The most 
common interruptions of its sameness, besides the more 
lengthened excursions already delineated, were short 
journeys to the various royal residences, especially Bam- 
bouillet and Fontainbleau, of which Napoleon was re- 
markably fond, and where many of the most signal in- 
cidents in his career took place. 

Hunting-parties formed the great amusement in these 
retreats, — an aristocratic exercise, of which, because it 
was so. Napoleon only pretended to be fond. The em- 
press^ attended by her ladies, followed the chase in an 
open caleche, attired in a riding-dress with white feath- 
ers, and a round hat ; the gentlemen also wore a particu- 
lar coat of green ; every other etiquette was dispensed 
with, a dy'euner d la fourchette being laid out on tabled 
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beneath the forest boughs, to which all the hunting-party 
•received invitations. Once, during a very long chase, 
the stag, hard pressed, took shelter beneath the carriage 
of the empress, who begged the poor animal's life, and 
to mark it as her peculiar favorite and protegee, had a 
silver collar put round the neck. Such distinction from 
the fair hand of the " good Josephine" was sure protec- 
tion against the rifle of every noble professor of wood- 
craft ; and the stag long r^oamed its native glades unhurt, 
till some churl brought it down, after its gentle mistress 
could no longer protect her dependants. 

The subject of hunting naturally leads to Napoleon's 
horsemanship, on which the most absurd encomiums have 
been passed. But .the truth is, he was an ungraceful 
/ider, and seemed a firm one because the most extraor- 
dinary pains were bestowed on the training of his horses. 
They were first selected with the greatest care, as re- 
spected their dispositions, and^ afterward went through a 
most severe system of discipline, being assailed by every 
species of annoyance, — blows, fireworks, discharges of 
musketry, beating of drums, waving of banners, and even 
dead carcasses thrown among their feet, till they were 
perfectly accustomed to bear unmoved every sound or 
sight likely to occur on the field of battle. Even after 
all this, the emperor could never manage a horse well, 
save at full gallop ; and the feat, of which so much has 
been said, of his almost instantly stopping in mid career, 
was the result of practice in the animal, more than of 
skill in the rider. 

The enmity of the Bonaparte family against Josephine, 
and the folly of their conduct, have already been noticed- 
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In her private society, at least before their various dis- 
persion to their respective kingdoms, principalities, arch- 
dukedoms, &c., they of course mingled habitually. Her 
conduct towards tnese relatives showed a perfect candor 
and firmness, which imperceptibly gained respect and in- 
fluence even over dislikje. That influence was uniformly 
exerted to bring back peace and reconciliation between 
thie members of a family who were perpetually squabbling, 
and who owed everything to the affection, and nothing 
to the respect, of Napoleon. The two following letters, 
with which we close this chapterj are honorable illustra- 
tions of these facts. 

THE EMPRESS TO MADAME CAROLINE MURAT. 

" You are not, my sister, an ordinary woman ; — and 
therefore I write to you after a fashion very difierent 
from that which I would employ with a commonplace 
character. I tell you frankly, and without reserve, that 
I am dissatisfied with you. How ! you actually torture 
the poor Murat! you make him shed tears! With so 
many means of pleasing, why do you ever prefer to com- 
mand? Your husband obeys through fear, when he 
ought to yield to persuasion alone. By thus usurping a 
part which does not belong to us, you convert a brave 
man into a timid slave, and yourself into an exacting 
tyrant. This brings shame to him, and cannot be an 
honor to you. Our glory — the glory of woman — ^lies in 
submission ; and if it be permitted us to reign, our empire 
rests on gentleness and goodness. Your husband, already 
80 great in the opinion of the world, through his valor 

and exploits, feels as if he beheld all his laurels 
18 
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brought to the dust on appearing in yonr presence. You 
take a pride in humbling them before your pretensions ; 
and the title of being the sister of a hero is, with you, 
reason for believing yourself a heroine. Believe me, my 
sister, that character, with the qualities which it supposes, 
becomes us not. Let us joy modestly in the glory of our 
spouses, and place ours in softening their manners, and 
leading the world to pardon their deeds. Let us merit 
this praise, that the nation, while it applauds the bravery 
of our husbands, may also commend the gentleness be- 
stowed by Providence on their wives to temper that 
bravery." 

THE EMPRESS TO NAPOLEON'S MOTHER. 

"Madam and most honored Mother, — ^Employ the 
ascendency which your experience, dignity, virtues, and 
the love of the emperor give, in order to restore to his 
family that internal peace now banished from it. I fear 
to intrude in these domestic dissensions, from the appre- 
hension lest calumny should accuse me of inflaming them 
by such interference. It belongs to you, madam, to bring 
back calm ; and for this purpose, it is only necessary to 
say that you are informed of these discords. Your pru- 
dence will have commenced the work by pointing out the 
evil, and will speedily discover the remedy. I name no 
person, but your sagacity will divine all concerned. 
You are not a stranger to human passion; and vice, 
which has never approached you, will discover itself 
in those who are dear to you, through the very interest 
which you take in their welfare. You will not be long 
m remarking the progress of ambition, perhaps that of 
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cupidity, in more than one mind, ingenuous till now, but 
which the favors of fortune begin to corrupt. You will 
view with apprehension the constantly increasing ravages 
of luxury, and, with still more pain, the want of feeling 
that follows in its train. I do not, however, insist upon 
this accusation, because, perhaps, it has less foundation 
than the rest, and because it is not impossible 1 may 
have taken for hardness of heart what was only intoxica- 
tion of spirit. Be this, however, as it may, the effect is 
the same, manifested as this haughtiness is by vanity, inso- 
lence, and harsh refusals, producing deplorable impres- 
sions upon those who witness these outrages. Men are 
not slow to sharpen the memory of those who seem dis- 
posed to forget their origin, and the sole means of induc- 
ing others'to pardon our good fortune is to enjoy it with 
moderation, sharing its gifts with those who have baen 
less favored/' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Death of NapoIeoD Charles, the destined heir of Napoleon — Hia 
amiable character — Grief of Josephine — Great importance of this 
event as afifecting her future destiny — Josephine's visit to Bayonne 
•—Extracts from her journal — Her opinions on Spanish affairs and 
the character of the Royal family of Spain — Iteturn to St. Cloud 
—Last game at Prisoners — Napoleon's interview with Alexander 
of Russia at Erfurth — Prophetic Dream — Second campaign in 
Austria — Death of Marshal Lannes — His last interview with Nac 
poleon — His excellent but unavailing advice to the emperor. 

The misfortunes and wrongs of the empress may be 
considered as having commenced in the spring of 1807, 
with the death of her grandson the prince-royal of Hol- 
land. The boy, then in his fifth year, evinced, from 
earliest infancy, the happiest dispositions, and had gained, 
in an astonishing manner, upon the affections and hopes 
of his uncle. He was, besides, the first-born; and, ex- 
cept his two brothers, the only acknowledged son of the 
imperial family in direct male lineage ; his father was 
the emperor's favorite brother, and his birth drew more 
closely the ties which united his wife and her children to 
the affections of Napoleon. There appears, therefore, 
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no reason for discrediting the belief then generally en- 
tertained of the emperor's intention to adopt the child. 
Thus, in the offspring of her daughter, Josephine would 
have given a successor to the throne of France, and, as 
has been remarked by a French writer, " her own sor- 
rows, perhaps all the evils that followed, might have been 
prevented."* This much is certain, that no serious in- 
tentions of divorce manifested themselves from the time 
of the child's birth, and that, during the summer which 
succeeded his death, overtures were made to Alexander 
at Tilsit, relative to an imperial alliance with a princess 
of his house. Even in the midst of the triumphs of that 
campaign. Napoleon showed himself strongly affected by 
the loss of his little favorite, and subsequently was often 
heard to ejaculate, amid the labors of his cabinet, ^'To 
whom shall I leave all this?*' 

The boy upon whom the destinies of so great an em- 
pire may thus be said to have rested died at the Hague, 
after a few hours' illness, of the croup. So sudden and fatal 
was the attack, that before Gorvisart's directions could 
be received, which, from his knowledge of the complaint, 

* It is one of those examples of providential retribution, in which 
history abounds, that Napoleon's selfish scheme for placing a descen- 
dant of his own upon the throne, by divorcing his wife, should Lave 
been so signally defeated ; and a grandson of the very woman he had 
80 cruelly wronged, should become the second reigning emperor of 
France. Louis Napoleon, the present emperor, is the son of Hor- 
tense. ITie son of Napoleon died without ever reigning over the em- 
pire which his father had fondly hoped to leave him ; although 
Louis Napoleon, by claiming the title of Napoleon the Thirds has re* 
cognized his cousin as Napoleon the Second, de jure. 
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might have proved effectual, the child had ceased to liye.* 
Hortense never quitted the room for an instant. When 
all was over, her attendants endeavored gently to wile 
her from the apartment : but divining their purpose, even 
in the distraction of grief, she clung with such convulsive 
grasp to a sofa by the bed of her child, that her arms 
could not be unfolded, and she was carried out in this 
condition. For hours the most alarming apprehensions 
were entertained for the queen's life. In vain were 
remedies applied ; her eyes continued fixed and without 
a tear, her breathing oppressed, and her limbs rigid and 
motionless, till one of the chamberlains, bearing in the 
dead body of the little prince, laid it on the mother's 
knees, leaving the rest to nature. The sight of her son, 
now shrouded in the peaceful attire of the grave, recalled 
the unhappy Hortense to a more present and tender sen- 
timent of her loss ; she caught the inanimate form to 
her bosom, and despair yielded to the sweet agony of 
tears. 

To Josephine this loss was irremediable ; hers was a 
grief not less acute, yet greater than a mother's sorrow ; 
for while she grieved for a beloved child, she trembled to 
think what might be the consequences to herself. Natu- 
rally fond of children, she had loved the young Napoleon 
Charles with a tenderness corresponding to the hopes 
concentrated on his head. After receiving intelligence 
of a bereavement which had reached her, before she had 
perfect knowledge that the blow was menaced, she shut 
herself up for three days, weeping bitterly ; and, as if 

* Corvisart, Napoleon's private physician, was tlie first who made 
Buccessful researches ou this disease. 
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fco nourish grief, collecting around her his portrait, his 
hair, his playthings, — every relic that might recall the 
image of her grandson. 

A melancholy coincidence added to the poignancy of 
her sorrow on the sight of the portrait. Some time he- 
fore setting out for the campaign of Tilsit, the emperor 
had held a review of the guard, and, on retiring to his 
apartments in the Tuileries, had, according to custom, 
flung his sword on one seat and his hat on another, con- 
tinuing to walk through the saloon in conversation with 
Josephine. Meanwhile, the child had entered unob- 
served, and, putting the swordbelt over his little neck, 
and the hat upon his head, began to follow behind his 
uncle with military step, attempting, at the same time, to 
whittle a favorite march. Napoleon turned round, took 
the boy in his arms, and kissed him fondly, saying, 
*' See, Josephine, what a charming picture !** The em- 
press, ever studious to gratify her husband, had the 
young prince painted in this costume by Gerard. The 
portrait was sent to St. Cloud on the very morning which 
brought the sad intelligence of the death of the original. 

The boy was very like his father, and, consequently, 
bore a strong resemblance to the emperor. His hair was 
fair, his eyes blue, and his countenance marked with ex- * 
traordinary intelligence. He was likewise extremely 
fond of his uncle, who, in turn, doted upon him as if he 
had been his own child. When only three years of age, 
observing one morning that his shoemaker's bill was paid 
in five-franc pieces stamped with the head of Napoleon, 
he fell a-crying bitterly, repeating, " It is very naughty 
to give away the picture of uncle Bibiche.*' 
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This appellation the boy had applied to the emperoi 
from the following circumstance : — Josephine kept several 
gazelles in the park of St. Cloud, which, though shy to 
every one else, willingly followed Napoleon, who had 
contrived to render them perfectly tame by giving them 
snuff from his box. His little nephew always formed 
one in the party with the gazelles, assisting in giving 
them snuff, and even getting upon the backs of these 
beautiful creatures. From observing the effect produced 
by his uncle's rappee, the child, imitating the sound of 
sneezing, naturally used the word Bibiche, This name, 
however applied to Napoleon, was used only with his 
familiars ; for the little prince seemed to have an innate 
feeling of the latter's dignity. 

One morning, for example, when silently making his 
way through the saloon, amid a crowd of distinguished 
personages, Murat, then Grand Duke of Berg, caught 
him in his arms. " What ! Napoleon, not bid me good 
^ morning!** "No,** said the child, disengaging himself, 
i-'^ "not before my uncle the emperor.** In like manner, 
every thing he received from his uncle was preferred 
to all others. King Louis, who loved him tenderly, see- 
ing he disregarded some new playthings he had just 
brought him, said, " Why, my dear child, look how very 
ugly the old ones are!" "Ah! yes, papa, but I got 
them from my uncle." 

The empress, too, was greatly beloved by her grand- 
son, and all her gifts highly prized. Knowing this, 
Hortense was much surprised to find, that on the day of 
the new year immediately preceding his death he did not 
seem so delighted as usual with grandmamma's custom- 
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ary presents. The queen, with her son on her knee, was 
seated by a window fronting the grand avenue of the 
palace of the Hague ; the day was wet, and the road 
very dirty. The child, indifferent tt the toys beside him, 
continued looking out. " So, then. Napoleon, you are 
not grateful for grandmamma's kindness ?" " Oh ! yes, 
mamma; but then she is so good, I am used to it." "Is 
there anything else?" "Yes, mamma; but look at 
these little boys." "Well, do you wish money to give 
them?" "No; papa gave me some this morning, tnd 
it is given away." "Well, what ails my dear child?" 
" Oh, I know you won't let me ; but if I could run about 
in that beautiful puddle^ it would amuse me more than 
even good grandmamma's presents !" 

What chiefly delighted Napoleon was, the firmness of 
character, and, if the desires of a child may be so termed,- 
the predilection for war displayed by his intended heir. 
Often, in their amusements, the emperor would put these ' .^^'^^■ 
qualities to curious but severe tests. At breakfaat, he 
would seat him upon his knee, making the poor little 
fellow taste of such things as are usually most annoying 
to children ; the spirited boy would try to look stern, 
but never refused to take what was offered, though spite 
and vexation were painted on every feature of his really 
beautiful countenance. Strawberries (and it is curious 
that the fruit produced similar effects on Maria Louisa's 
son) always brought on severe indisposition. Though a 
favorite dish, they were, of course, strictly prohibited ; 
but one day the prince had so wrought upon his nurse, 
that she permitted him to eat a large quantity. The 
usaal consequence ensued ; he was attacked by sickness 
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and voiniting, Hortense insisted on knowing who bad lid* 
obeyed her orders. "Mamma," said the courageouH 
boy, though still suflFering, "you may punish me, but 1 
gave my word not to tell, and I will never break my 
proraisu." An aflFecting circumstance is the solicitude 
shown by this singular child in his parents' unhappy mis- 
understandings ; on observing their estrangement, he 
would take his father's hand, who thus suffered himself 
to be conducted to the queen, and the artless pleadings 
of \beir son rarely failed to reconcile two beings posses- 
sing great goodness of heart, but both suffering from the 
not uncommon calamity in married life of misunder- 
standing each other's feelings. 

Napoleon reached St. Cloud from Tilsit on the 27th 
of July, passing the remainder of the summer and au- 
tumn with the empress there, or at Fontainbleau, coming 
to Paris only to hold receptions, and never remaining 
longer than twenty-four hours. The emperor never ap- 
pejired more attentive to Josephine than during this re- 
treat, as it might almost be termed. They^ often rode 
out in an open carriage alone, without guards or attend- 
ants ; but Napoleon betrayed a restlessness and impa- 
tience of repose which did not escape observation, and 
urged him to pursue the chase as if with the ardor of a 
real passion. This may have given rise in part to such 
surmises ; but certain it is, that even then whispers of a 
divorce escaped the initiated. 

This kind of life continued, with little variation, till 
•^.he middle of November, when the imperial pair sud- 
denly, as usual, set off for Italy, traveling with such 
?peed that Eugene had no knowledge of the intended 
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Tisit until the emperor had approached within two miles 
of Milan. The viceroy got to horse instantly, attended 
by a few of his principal oflScers. On the meeting of 
the relatives, Napoleon extended his hand : " Come, Eu- 
gene, seat yourself here, and let us enter your capital 
together." The Milan decree, which declared the son 
of Josephine successor to the iron crown, seemed more 
firmly to establish the family connection ; but in all this 
writers have seen only a prelude to the divorce, and an 
intention, by working upon his gratitude, to render 
Eugene more complaisant in the contemplated arrange- 
ments. 

These after-thoughts might very probably have been 
entertained, but weighty reasons of foreign policy re- 
quired Napoleon's survey of Italy; and the following 
important incident shows that he was still anything but 
insensible to the claims of Josephine. Leaving the em- 
press with her daughter-in-law at Milan, Napoleon and 
the viceroy set out on the tour of Lombardy, as far as 
Venice. 

At Mantua, the emperor had invited to a private con- 
ference his brother Lucien, with whom he had held no 
intercourse since the marriage of the latter with Madame 
Jouberton, the divorced wife of a merchant, or pawn- 
broker, as some say, and at that time a bankrupt in 
America. On the occasion of this interview, Duroc, 
grand marshal of the household, directed the favorite aii- 
tendant of the emperor to wait in an antechamber ad- 
joining to his master's sleeping apartment, with orders 
to admit no one else. This was about six in the evening; 
in a few minutes after, Lucien knocked, made himself 
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1808. A few days after were celebrated the nuptials of 
Mademoiselle de Tascher, niece to Josephine, with the 
Duke d' Arberg, one of the princes of the confederation. 
Almost immediately after followed the marriage of the 
Prince HohenzoUern with a niece of Murat, and, at no 
great interval, that of Berthier with a princess of Ba- 
varia. All this, along with other circumstances, tended 
to render the winter one of the gayest which Paris had 
yet witnessed under the empire. 

Masked balls were especial favorites ; and those of the 
ambassador for the new kingdom of Italy were distin- 
guished for their particular splendor. Napoleon, con- 
trary to his usual prejudice against such disguisements, 
resolving to be present and to dance at one of these, or- 
dered ten different dresses to be carried into the apart- 
ment allotted to him. These were in succession assumed, 
and ten different times the wearer was detected. At 
supper, the same evening, after his return, the emperor 
was relating to Berthier, Mortier, Duroc, and other oflS- 
cers present, the history of his unfortunate masquerad- 
ings, at the same time laughing very heartily at his want 
of success in unplaying the emperor. " Do you know, 
gentlemen," continued Napoleon, " that I was regularly 
discovered by a young lady [jeune dame\ who seemed 
an accomplished intriguer ; and yet, would you believe^ 
it, I could never recognize the^ir^?" Herotthe em- 
press could no longer restrain herself It was Josephine 
herself who had at once detected her spouse, and piqued 
his curiosity » 

During the carnival of the same winter, masked balls 
at the opera were described as very amusing ; and the 
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empress eutreated Napoleon to take ber to see one, but 
received a positive denial. " Well, I shall go without 
you, mon ami.** " As you please," said the emperor as 
he rose from the breakfast-table. At the appointed hour 
Josephine kept her word ; but no sooner had she set oflF 
for the ball than Napoleon, sending for one of her 
femmes-de-chambre, informed himself exactly of the em- 
press's costume, and followed. This time every precau 
tion was taken against discovery. 

The emperor, with Duroc, another officer, and his own 
favorite valet, all in dominoes, entered a plain carriage, 
and, arm in army made their appearance in the ball-room 
It had also been agreed that they should address each 
other by feigned names ; Napoleon was Augu%tej Duroc 
was FranfoiSy and so on. They traversed the whole de- 
partments undiscovered, examined the personages pre- 
sent, but could find no one in the slightest degree re- 
sembling the empress. Napoleon, greatly alarmed, was 
on the point of quitting the place, when a mask, 
approaching, began to address him with a liveliness and 
wit that left him little chance in a reply. Perceiving 
the igiperial embarrassment, the unknown redoubled ex- 
ertions ; repartee followed close upon repartee ; one por- 
trait succeeded to another as the originals passed ; while 
a state secret, of no importance in itself, though startling 
in its repetition, occasionally whispered in his ear, made 
Napoleon exclaim, ^' Commenty diahlcy who are you?" 
The mask would laugh and recommence. 

After thus tormenting him for some half-hour's space, 
the unknown suddenly disappeared in the crowd. The 
empei'or's curiosity was very strongly excited ; but he 
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had Lad enough, and left the place in no good-humor. 
On arriving at the palace, he found the empress had re- 
tired for the night. Next morning, upon seeing Jose- 
phine, — "Well,*' said he, "so you were not at the ball 
last night?" "Yes, indeed." "Now, Josephine!" 
"I assure you I was there. And you, man ami^' in- 
quired the empress, witlx a half-suppressed smile, " what 
were you doing all the evening ?" " I was at work in 
my cabinet," said Napoleon, quite coolly. "Oh, 
Augtcate!*' replied the empress, with an arch gesture, — 
and the whole secret was divulged. Napoleon enjoyed 
greatly this practical joke, which had so completely 
turned the tables against his own contrivance. It ap- 
peared that the empress, disliking her first choice, had 
changed her costume, and despite all his precautions, 
recognized Napoleon by his foot and boot. 

On the 5th of April, Napoleon and Josephine departed 
from St. Cloud on the last tour of any length which they 
were ever destined to make in the society of each other. 
In its consequences, also, this journey proved the most 
fatal, not excepting even the Russian expedition, of all 
the enterprises of Bonaparte ; for, with his interference 
in the afiairs of Spain commenced the operation of those 
causes which finally issued in his downfall. We speak 
thus in reference only to the sacred rights of all nations, 
— those rights vested in the people; for as respects 
Charles and Ferdinand, the representatives and guar- 
dians of those rights, they so basely betrayed their trust, 
and their characters were otherwise so contemptiblei 
that, personally, they excite hardly a transient regret. 

Even the kind-hearted Josephine, though she ever dbh 
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approved of the principle, and trembled for the results ' 
of the Spanish war, never expressed sympathy with th<* 
Spanish sovereigns. '^I cannot esteem the Prince of 
Asturias" (Ferdinand VII.), she said, long after the 
events to which she referred ; " first, from his conduct 
towards his father ; and next, because of the letters, des- 
titute of every sentiment of dignity, which he wrote to 
Napoleon. In these, he demanded a wife of the emperor ; 
a request which irritated the latter to a degree I have 
seldom seen equalled. *Is it possible,' Napoleon would 
frequently exclaim to me, ' that any one can stoop so 
low ? I give him any who belongs to me ! Why, madam, 
I would refuse him your waiting-maid ; persuaded, that 
even she would have ideas too elevated for such a hus- 
band.' " In like manner, what respect could Josephine 
entertain for Charles or his queen, each insensible to 
degradation, provided they were permitted to enjoy the 
society of Godoi, the flatterer of the one and the para- 
mour of the other ? But we anticipate. 

The excursion through the southern departments (for 
under this pretence Napoleon set out for Bayonne) con- 
tinued, in all, nearly four months, from the beginning of 
April to the end of July. Frequent allusion has been 
made to the hasty manner in which Napoleon determined 
on such journeys. The following note, addressed by Jo- 
sephine to the Comtesse de la Rochefoucauld, her lady 
of honor, then at Fontainbleau, which was to be the first 
stage in their present progress, is singularly characteris- 
tic of the facts already stated on this subject. 

" We set out at four this morning, and will be with 
you to breakfast at ten. I hasten to expedite this billet^ 
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that you may not be taken by surprise. You know the 
emperor's activity and inflexible resolution ; both seem to 
increase with events. But an hour ago I was still com- 
pletely ignorant of this departure. We were at cards. 
*Be ready, madam,' said he to me, 'to get into your 
carriage at midnight.' 'But,' answered I, 'it is now 
past nine.' ' It is so ^ you must require some time for 
your toilet ; let us start ai two. ' Where are we going, 
if you please ?' ' To Bayonne.' ' Only so far ! and my 
pensioners, I have to regulate their affairs.' ' I cannot, 
madam, refuse you one hour for the unfortunate ; take 
another to write to your friends, — ^you will not forget 
Madame de la Rochefoucauld.' Good-night, my dear 
friend. I am just falling asleep, — ^they will carry me 
thus to my carriage, and I shall not awaken till with 
you, to bid you good-moming and embrace you with all 
my heart." 

Of the eventful journey thus announced, the following 
are some of Josephine's notes, written carelessly, but with 
her usual good sense and discernment : — 

"This evening we leave St. Cloud, in order to visit 
the whole of the western coast of France. I shall trace 
a few notes in pencil. 

" At Etampes* we were stopped by a number of young 
people of both sexes, who presented us, some with cher- 
ries, others with roses. The emperor, in passing through 
their village, sent for the mayor and the curate. The 

* Etampes is the first town in the Orleannais proceeding from Parii 
to Bordeaux. The passage is interesting, as an example of Napo- 
leon's manner with his subjects ; bat how are we to explain corn and 
grapes in April. Was this one of his contrivances t 
19 
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former, a merry peasant, began to banter his compa^ 
triots on the nature of their presents. * Certainly,' said 
the emperor, * however beautiful theirs may be, an ear 
of corn and a bunch of grapes would have been more 
rare.' ' Here are three of each sort,' replied the rural 
magistrate; 'and confess, sire, that in April it is good 
farming.' 'Nature has been bountiful to your canton,' 
observed the emperor, presenting the oflFering to. me. 

* Accept it, madam ; and forget not those whom Provi- 
dence deigns to keep in mind.' ' Providence,' said the 
curate, ' always blesses the industrious ; for they fulfill 
the most important of his laws.' ' Here,' remarked the 
emperor, making a sign for the postilions to proceed, 

* here are men, who unite flowers and fruits,-^— the useful 
with the agreeable. They d'jserve to succeed.' 

" Orleans. — The national guard was under arms, and 
the authorities in full attendance ; but from the knitting 
of his brows, I saw that the emperor was not pleased. 

* It is painful for me,' were his words, ' to have to repay 
with severity these expressions of joy. But I have no 
reproaches to make to the people ; I address myself to 
the authorities. You perform your functions improperly, 
or you do not perform them at all. How have the sums 
been employed which I granted for the canal ? How 
comes it, that on the roll of sales two thousand arponts 
of common, as divided in 1805 and 1806, are totally 
suppressed? I require restitution. The national do- 
mains have been below par, and the purchases more diffi- 
cult, during the last eighteen months, — the date of your 
entering upon office, Mr. Prefect. Whence are these 
chings ? I am not ignorant that here there exist two 
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opinions, as directly opposed to the government as they 
are to each other. I have no desire that opinions slould 
be subjects of persecution ; but if they break out into 
deeds, and these deeds be crimes — no pity !' The storm 
passed, the emperor assumed a l^ss severe tone, and 
talked familiarly with the bishop and civil functionaries, 
not excepting even the prefect. But his observations 
were just. It is but too certain, that in these depart- 
ments of the Loire the jacobins and emigrants have in 
turn been protected. 

'^Bordeaux, — Here exist two dispositions perfectly 
distinct, and that in a reverse sense from those which 
prevail throughout almost the whole of France. There 
the people love the revolution, and the privileged classes 
alone oppose its progress, or rather retard its results. 
These results are strong and liberal institutions, which 
time, that wears out all others, will, on the contrary, 
tend to consolidate. In order to found these institutions 
upon the ruins of party, there required a conqueror who 
was also a legislator, and that legislator continuing to 
be a conqueror. All must unite in the regeneration 
of a state. To chain down faction, by converting its 
passions into common interests, is but little, — nothing 
more, at most, than half the work, — if to these neigh- 
boring interests be not attached. Before we can 
be master at home, at once happy and glorious 
there, we must neither be under apprehensions from 
each other, nor dread the process of erecting a wall 
of partition. But how is this to be accomplished? 
First, by reducing all to submission, and then by extend- 
ing to each a friendly hand, which may secure without 
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humbling. This is the emperor's doctrine, which he has 
applied to France, which France has devotedly accepted; 
readily comprehending that a period of transition, of 
trial, of reparation, could not be an era of enjoyment. 
* To-day,' has the emperor often said to me, ' to-day we 
sow in tears and in blood ; hereafter we shall reap glory 
and liberty.' This is exactly what mercantile selfishness 
prevents them from understanding at Bordeaux. Alto- 
gether opposed to the rest of the empire, the body of the 
people here oppose the new institutions ; they perceive 
only the temporary obstacle which these institutions pre- 
sent, not to commerce, but to their pwn particular com- 
merce. What to them imports the good of to-morrow ? 
It is the profit of to-day they want. Some facts have 
confirmed these observations. While we were on our 
way to the theatre the vivas of the crowd were rare, but 
within the house the applause was general and continued. 
The coup cTceil of the port is magnificent ; all the ships 
were hung with flags, and fired minute guns, to which the 
forts replied. The whole of the animated, and, despite 
its discontent, joyous population, the variety of sounds, 
songs, movements, and costumes, presented a delightful 
sight. We were particularly struck on seeing a southern 
dance executed by three hundred young persons of both 
aexes, in small brown jackets, blue pantaloons, red 
sashes, straw hats turned up with ribands and flowers, 
who, guided by various instruments, and each with casta- 
nets or a tamborine, darted forwards, united, turned, 
and leaped with equal rapidity and elegance. 

^^ Bayonne. — About two leagues from this city the 
eir.peror was presented with a spectacle worthy of him. 
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On the declivity of a mountain gently scooped out in 
difiFerent parts of its descent, is pitched one of those 
camps which the foresight of the country has provided 
for its defenders. It is composed of seven handsome 
barracks, difiFerent in form and aspect, each isolated, sur- 
rounded with an orchard in full bearing, a well-stocked 
poultry-yard, and, at difiFerent distances, a greater or 
less quantity of arable land, where a diversity of soil 
yields a variety of produce. One side of the mountain 
is wild, but picturesque, with rocks and plants ; the 
other seems covered with rich tapestry, so varied and nu- 
merous are the plots of richly-cultivated ground. The 
summit is clothed with an ever- verdant forest ; and down 
the centre, in a deep channel, flows a limpid stream, re- 
freshing and fertilizing the whole scene. On this spot 
the veterans who occupy it gave a fSte to the emperor, 
which was at once military and rural. The wives, 
daughters, and little children of these brave men formed 
the most pleasing, as they were themselves the noblest, 
ornament of the festival. Amid piles of arms were seen 
beautiful shrubs covered with flowers ; while the echoes 
of the mountain resounded to the bleating of flocks. and 
the warlike strains of a soldiery intoxicated on thus re- 
ceiving their chief. The emperor raised this enthusiasm 
to the highest pitch by sitting down at a table at once 
quite military and perfectly pastoral, and drinking with 
these brave fellows, all of whom had risked their lives in 
his service. Toasts were given to all that does honor to 
the French name — * to our native land ;' * to glory ;' * to 
liberty.' I dare not mention the attentions of which I 
was the object ; they touched me deeply ; for I regarded 
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ihcm as proofs of that veneration which FranlM has 
vowed to the emperor. 

^^ At Bayonne an important personage waited the em- 
peror's arrival, namely, Don Pedro de las Torres, private 
envoy of Don Juan Escoiquitz, preceptor of the Prince 
of Asturias. As a consequence of the events of Aran- 
juez, this latter has heen proclaimed under the title of 
Ferdinand VII. ; hut the old King Charles, from whom 
fear had extorted an abdication, now protests against 
that act. The new monarch pretends that his father, 
led by the queen, who is in turn the puppet of the Prince 
of Peace, never has had, and never can have, a will of 
his own. Meanwhile, the nation, taking the alarm, is 
divided between two heads. If one party reproach 
Charles with being wholly devoted to the will of Manuel 
Godoi, the other imputes to Ferdinand that of acknow- 
ledging no principles of action save those dictated to him 
by Don Juan Escoiquitz. The first, haughty and im- 
pertinent, as are all favorites, keeps his master in bond- 
age and the people in humiliation ; the second, honey- 
tongued and wheedling, at once deceives the nation arfd en- 
slaves his pupil. Both have caused, and still cause, the 
misfortunes of Spain. 

'* What, in truth, can be more deplorable than the re- 
spective situation of the governors and governed ? The 
formei are without confidence, the latter without attach- 
ment. Amid these two factions, which may well be 
termed parricidal, a third has secretly sprung up, which 
calculates upon, perhaps encourages, their misunder- 
standing, in order to favor the triumph of liberty. But 
is ignorant and superstitious Spain prepared to receive 
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this blessing? With her haughty nobles, her bigoted 
priesthood, her slothful population, how can she execute 
an enterprise which supposes the love of equality, the 
practice of toleration, and an heroic activity ? 

''These are things which the emperor will have to 
consider. He is appealed to by all parties as mediator; 
he arrives among them without knowledge of them, and, 
as a man, feels perfect impartiality. His enlightened 
policy will take counsel of necessity ; and in this great 
quarrel, of which he is constituted umpire, will reconcile 
what is due to the interests of France with what is de- 
manded for the safety of Spain. 

" This same Don Pedro de las Torres has not been 
sent without his errand. Don Juan, his patron, knew 
that he possessed, some Iqagues from Bayonne, an exten- 
sive farm, on which are bred numerous flocks of me- 
rinoes. Thither, under a plausible pretext, we were 
conducted to-day. After a feast of really rustic mag- 
nificence, we made the tour of the possession on foot. 
At the bottom of a verdant dell, surrounded on all sides 
by rocks covered with moss and flowers, all of a sudden 
a picturesque cot appeared lightly suspended on a pro- 
jecting point of rock, while round it were feeding be- 
tween seven and eight hundred sheep of the most beau- 
tiful breed. We could not restrain a cry of admiration; 
and upon the emperor addressing him in some compli- 
ments, Don Pedro declared that these flocks belonged of 
right to me. * The king, my master,' added he, ' knows 
the empress's taste for rural occupations ; and as this spe- 
cies of sheep is little known in France, and will consti 
tute the principal ornament and, consequently, wealth 
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of a farm, he entreats her not to deprive herself of ai^ 
offering at once so useful and so agreeable.' 'Don Pe- 
dro,' replied the emperor, with a tone of severity, * the 
empress cannot accept a present save from the hands of 
the king, and your master is not yet one. Wait, before 
making your offering, until your own nation and I have 
decided.' The remainder of the visit was very ceremo- 
nious." 

Here Josephine's notes on the affairs of Spain termin- 
ate. This the reader will with us doubtless regret ; for 
though evidently in some places repeating, as if they 
were lessons of reverence, the sentiments of Napoleon, 
in others she shows surprising foresight into the charac- 
ter and fortune of the Spanish people. How well, for 
instance, does she appreciate the chances of the third • 
partt/j — the friends of Spanish liberty ! And is not the 
truth of that estimate, formed by the wife of Napoleon 
two-and-twenty years ago, proved now by the question 
— What became of that third party ? Let the dungeons 
and gibbets of despotism, the rack, and the chains of 
priestcraft, and the very wilds of a desecrated land, 
whence these, our days, have seen them hunted like wild 
beasts, tell of the Spanish liberals ! 

Following the emissaries mentioned in the notes, ar- 
rived the Prince of Asturias, calling himself Ferdinand 
VII. ; coarse and heavy in his exterior, silent, and sus- 
picious, he looked the very bigot he has since proved. 
Some days afterward the king and queen reached Bay- 
onne. Charles, though a little fat man, had a more 
kingly air than his son ; the queen was a fat, high-co- 
lored, and stern-looking little woman, holding her head 
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very high, speaking very loud, and without grace of any 
kind, but not destitute of talents. Josephine acquired 
considerable influence over the Spanish princess, and, by 
the elegance of her own toilet, appears to have excited 
a desire of emulating it. The empress, accordingly, 
sent some of her dresses and attei^dants to the queen, 
but without effect; the latter remained the same ungainly 
figure as before. 

Their Spanish majesties had brought, not in their 
train, but in their carriage, the inseparable Prince of 
Peace. Napoleon treated them with all courtesy, but 
could not prevail upon himself to extend the same to this 
minion ; consequently, when the royal party entered the 
dining-room in the chateau of Marrac, the usher, not 
finding his name in the list of guests, detained Godoi in 
the antechamber. The party had no sooner sat down to 
table, than Charles, missing his prince, called out " Man- 
uel !'* turning to Napoleon, and adding, in a whine of 
entreaty, " and Manuel too, sire ?*' " Oh, ay," replied 
the latter, with a half-suppressed smile of contempt, " I 
had forgotten ;" and making a sign to an officer of the 
household, "introduce the Prince of Peace." 

Meanwhile, Murat continued to play his fooleries as 
regent-expectant in Madrid; but on the 7th of June, 
King Joseph arrived at Bayonne on his way to the capi- 
tal. Upon the contest that followed, Josephine ever 
looked with alarm and distrust; the present visit had 
taught her how to penetrate the secret of the Spanish 
character, and the instinctive feeling already noticed of 
whatever menaced her husband's real glory rendered lier 
more than usually apprehensive concerning the result. It 
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18 an exercise/ likewise, far from being devoid of ihtercat, 
to compare, with the facts before us, the opinion she had 
formed of Napoleon, in relation to this very fear, in the 
beginning of 1811, when she had ceased to be empress of 
France, and when, by one vigorous effort, he might have 
scattered all opposition. 

Addressing her ladies, Josephine said, "Napoleon is 
persuaded that he is to subjugate all the nations of the 
earth. He cherishes such a confidence in his %tar^ that 
should he be abandoned to-morrow by family and allies, 
a wanderer and proscribed, he would support life, con- 
vinced he should triumph over all obstacles, and accom- 
plish his destiny by realizing his mighty designs. Hap- 
pily," added the empress, with a smile, for as yet all 
smiled upon him, " we shall never have an opportunity 
of ascertaining whether I am right : but of this you may 
rest assured. Napoleon is more courageous morally than 
physically. I know him better than any one docs ; he 
believes himself predestined, and would support reverses 
ivith as much calmness as the daring with which he con- 
fronts danger in combat." It may, perhaps, be thought, 
adds our authority (Madame Decrest), that the above is 
my own invention ; but I attest the exact tnUh of the 
whole. 

The actual connection of Josephine with Spain, how- 
ever, ended with her excursion ; whence, after traveling 
northward through the central districts of France, she 
returned to St. Cloud in time for the rejoicings on the 
15th of August, the emperor's birth-day. At this favor- 
ite residence, only a few days before departing for the 
interview at Erfurth, on the 27th of September, Napo* 
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leon, with Josephine and their usual familiars, played a 
final game at the old amusement of " prisoners." It 
was dark night before the party finished, and footmen 
with torches were in attendance to give light to the 
players. The effect could not be otherwise than full of 
interest ; the blaze of the torches, now throwing bold, 
broad, and rich illumination upon the illustrious group as 
they assembled in front of the chateau preparatory to 
each run, again flinging scattered and flickering lights 
upon the lawn, the trees, flowers, and rich dresses of the 
ladies, as the torch-bearers dispersed, following irregu- 
larly the course of the runners. How closely resembling 
the lives of some of the noblest there, — this crossing, 
commingling, disappearing, sometimes in light, anon in 
darkness ; here, all starting away amid brightness and 
expectation ; there, a figure outstripping all others, only 
to be lost in gloom! But there was then no moralizing; 
all were joyous, and, for the moment, artless, as if it had 
not been a court. Napoleon, as usual, fell, though only 
once, as he was running for Josephine. Being thus 
taken captive, he was placed in Jan, which he broke as 
soon as he recovered breath, set again to running, and 
released the empress amid loud huzzas from his own, and 
shouts of "fair play,'* from the opposite party. Thus 
ended the last repetition of youthful sports. 

Josephine did not accompany Napoleon to Erfurth, 
In this the latter showed his usual tact ; it suited his 
views to be on the most familiar and intmiate footing 
with Alexander (the Russian even borrowed linen of the 
French autocrat) ; and the presence of the empress would 
necessarily have required reserve and ceremony. Wo 
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have, therefore, little to do with this really interesting 
passage in the life of Napoleon, which recalls more 
nearly than any event in modern hist'jry our ancient re- 
collections of "the field of the cloth of gold/* and other 
chivalrous meetings of the sovereigns of the olden time. 
The following incident, however, is of so singular a na- 
ture, 80 well authenticated, that it may well find a place 
here. The most celebrated actors of the French theatre- 
were assembled, and nightly representations given at 
Erfurth ; the two emperors, seated side by side, occupied 
each an armchair, on a platform erected on the usual 
station of the orchestra, on account of Alexander's weak 
hearing. The pit was filled with the crowd of kings. 
On the 3d of October, Voltaire's (Edipe being the play, 
when Talma repeated the verse, 

Uamitie d*UD grand hoinme est ud bicnfuit des dieax,* 

Alexander rose, and gracefully presented his hand to 
Napoleon. The compliment was instantly appreciated, 
and loud acclamations burst from all parts of the royal 
and princely audience. 

On the same evening, Napoleon retired to rest at the 
usual hour, every access to his bedroom being secured 
by guards and bolts, with the ordinary precautions. 
About two o'clock. Constant, who, with Roustan, the 
Mameluke, slept in the antechamber, upon a mattress 
spread across the only doorway of the imperial dormi- 
tory, was awakened by an alarming noise from within. 
Bousing his companion, the two listened together, when 

* The fiiendshlp of a great man is a blessing from the gods. 
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the sounds were repeated, falling distinctly upon the ear, 
like the gurglings of a man in the agonies of strangula- 
tion. Roustan silently seized his weapon, and Constant, 
taking a light, cautiously opened the door. No one was 
visible in the bedchamber ; but low moanings were still 
heard, as if from one nearly exhausted in a struggle. 
Advancing, they beheld Napoleon stretched across the 
bed, his eyes closed, lips drawn back, and showing 
clencked teeth ; the one hand was pressed against his 
breast, the other extended, as if grasping at some invisi- 
ble antagonist. 

Constant with diflBculty roused the sleeper. " What 
is it ? — what is it V* cried Napoleon, sitting up, and cast- 
ing a bewildered gaze on the iSgures before him, of them- 
selves (one bearing a dim lamp, the other a drawn scimi- 
tar) enough to create alarm. Constant hastened to ex- 
plain. "Thou hast done well, my faithful Constant," 
interrupted Napoleon. "Ah! what a fearful dream! 
I thought a bear was devouring my vitals." So strong 
remained the impression of the dream, that Napoleon, 
as he stated next morning, could not again sleep. Even 
after a long interval of time he recurred to the subject. 
Did he think of his dream during the Russian expedi- 
tion? 

On returning from Erfurth, Napoleon remained only 
a few days with Josephine at St. Cloud, when he set out 
for Spain, leaving her behind, notwithstanding more 
urgent entreaties to be taken with him than she had evei 
before ventured. Their adieus were most affectionate, but 
mournful on the part of the empress ; for she could not 
divest herself of a presentiment of misfortune, from the 
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character of the nation and enterprise with which he was 
now engaged. Denied the satisfaction of discharging 
that duty in person, she sent for his favorite attendants, 
recommending them to have the utmost watchfulness over 
their master's safety. These gloomy forebodings seemed 
for the time groundless. After a campaign of little more 
than two months, Napoleon returned to her on the 23d 
of January, 1809, leaving Spain with not an English 
soldier in the Peninsula, and its perfect conquest requir- 
ing only to be consolidated. 

The interval which elapsed between the .return from 
Madrid and the 13th of April, when he set out for the 
second campaign of Vienna, Napoleon passed chiefly at 
St. Cloud, with an occasional hunting excursion to Bam- 
bouillet. But though he continued to pass in Josephine's 
society all his hours of leisure, these had now become 
extremely few ; and perhaps at no time had his applica- 
tion been so intense, as in preparing for the campaign 
of 1809. The final period of Josephine's married happi- 
ness was now drawing to a close. The last of unre- 
strained and affectionate intercourse which she enjoyed 
with him whom she had loved so well, for whose sake she 
had done and suffered so much, took place during their 
excursion to Strasburg, whither she had accompanied 
Napoleon on his way to Germany. Here the erapresa 
remained for some time, attended by the Queen of West 
phalia, an amiable woman, whom she greatly esteeme»J, 
Hortense and her children, the Princess Stephanie aL.J 
her husband, all of whom had aff'ectionately hastened io 
#heer the solitude of the empress, until her return to 
Paris, as regent, became necessary. 
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Meanwhile, Napoleon was pursuing, though with less 
tnan usual celerity, his adventurous career. But the 
details of the last Austrian campaign, the battles of 
Ratisbon, Vienna, Esseling, and Wagram, are fully given 
in other works. In October, the treaty of Schoenbrunn 
closed the contest, to the advantage of Napoleon, but the 
war had cost many brave men to France, had been un- 
popular there, and became, in the end, one main cause 
of all his future misfortunes, by placing an Austrian 
princess on the throne of Josephine. The observations 
of Marshal Lannes, who fell at Esseling, and whom 
some writers have, with cruel absurdity, represented as 
rushing out of life like a boisterous ruflBan and blas- 
phemer, expressed on these subjects the sentiments of 
the whole French army. The evening before his death, 
which happened after eight days of agony, endured with 
fortitude and resignation, he said to an attendant, '^I 
feel myself dying. Tell the emperor I would see him 
once more." The messenger was about to leave the 
wretched hut in which the " veteran of forty" lay, when 
Napoleon himself entered. All withdrew, leaving the 
companions in arms alone together ; but the door in the 
partition, which separated the two divisions of the cabin, 
remainmg open, allowed their conversation to be heard. 

Lannes, speaking at first with difficulty, as much from 
reluctance as weakness, recounted his services ; then in a 
more assured tone, proceeded : — I do not speak thus to 
excite your interest for my family. Your own glory 
calls upon you to protect my wife and children ; but my 
services give me a right to express the truth, and I have 
no fear that my using the privilege now will influence 
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hereafter your dispositions towards them. You have 
committed a great fault in provoking the present war. 
It has deprived you of your best friend ; but it will not 
correct you. Your ambition is insatiable, and will prove 
your destruction. You recklessly throw away, and with- 
out necessity, the lives of the men who serve you most 
faithfully; and when they die, you do not regret them. 
You retain none but flatterers near your person ; and I 
no longer see a single friend who dares to tell you the 
truth. You will be betrayed and forsaken. Curb your 
dispositions for war. It is the general wish. You can 
never be more powerful ; but you may be much less be- 
loved. Pardon a dying man these truths ; for that man 
loved you." The marshal ceased, and extended his 
hand to his leader, who bathed it in silent tears ; for he 
could not speak. Fortunate would it have been for all 
had he laid the advice to heart. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Napoleon's ambition — His flatterers- -His desire for a divorce— At* 
tachment of the army and the people to Josephine— Napoleon^s r& 
turn from Schoenbrunn — His cold reception of Josephine — Oon- 
straiued life at Paris and at Fontainbleau — Announcement of the 
intended divorce to Josephine — Her distress — Her letter to Napo- 
leon — Her deportment at the public act of divorce— Evening inter- 
view — Josephine's retirement to Malmaison — Manner of life there 
—Removal to Navarre — Her court at Navarre — Her letter to Na- 
poleon. 

This exliortation of the brave Lannes both explains 
the causes, and in some measure leads us to anticipate 
the consequences, of the divorce, — a painful portion of 
our narrative now to be discussed. The restless ambi- 
tion of Napoleon, utterly selfish in its object, and pur- 
sued as it was by the most unfeeling means, led him at 
last to sacrifice the wife of his youth, her by whom he 
had risen, who, unchanged amid every diversity of for- 
tune, had bound him to herself by every tie of honor, 
of gratitude, and affection. The flatterers by whom he 
was surrounded urged him on this career of selfishness, 
while every battle that swept off an ancient comrade de- 
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prived him of a real friend, and poor Josephine of a sup* 
port. 

Again, as respects consequences, thenceforth the zeal 
of those who had served him most faithfully became 
slackened, when they beheld the woman to whom he 
owed all sacrificed with cold, calculating contrivance, 
conceiving justly that they in like manner would be 
superseded, as caprice, interest, or passion dictated. To 
Josephine, also, the army was attached by a species of 
chivalry ; she had been associated in the distribution of 
their most splendid honors ; to many, in her various ex- 
cursions, she had with her own hand given the *' Cross 
of the Legion.*' The most distinguished military lead- 
ers who survived, of the first companions of Napoleon, 
were likewise the early friends of Josephine : several 
among them had actually been attached to his standard 
through her infiuence ; and there were few but could as- 
sociate their first triumphs with the recollection of her 
graceful commendations, and grateful acknowledgment 
of their services. Had Lannes, for instance, survived, 
it is certain he would have protested with all the honest 
energy of his character against the degradation of the 
empress, to whose interests he was attached, both by his 
own feelings and those of his wife, one of Josephine's 
most favored ladies. The same tie bound others, who, 
though silent, were not therefore reconciled. 

Finally, to the French people, Josephine had not only 
recommended herself by dignity in her high station, 
moderation, and unceasing exertions in the cause of be- 
nevolence, but in her elevation, connected as she was 
with their ancient nobility, they beheld a Frenchwoman 
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on the throne, and in this consideration, soothing to their 
national pride, there existed a bond between them and Na- 
poleon, which was snapped by the separation. Not with- 
out truth, therefore, has the commencement of his downfall 
been traced from the proceedings so painful to her, which 
we are now to describe. 

The Austrian campaign, and the consequent diplo- 
matic arrangements, having been concluded. Napoleon 
set out on his return from Schoenbrunn, a palace in the 
neighborhood of Vienna, on the 16th of October. From 
Munich, where he made a short halt, a courier was des- 
patched to the empress, with information that he would 
reach Fontainbleau on the evening of the 27th, and di- 
recting the court to assemble there in readiness to meet 
him. Such was the speed of his subsequent movements, 
however, that he arrived at ten in the morning of the 
26th. The consequent disappointment of finding no one 
to receive him, though a circumstance to be expected, 
threw the emperor into a passion ; and seeing the poor 
courier who had preceded him preparing to dismount, he 
called out, "You can rest to-morrow — ^gallop to St. 
Cloud, and announce my arrival to the empress." He 
continued in bad humor all day. About five in the after- 
noon — ^for the distance between St. Cloud and Fontain- 
bleau is upwards of forty miles — a carriage arrived in 
the court ; supposing it to be Josephine's, he hastily ran 
down to receive her, but was again disappointed. " And 
the empress ?'* exclaimed he in a tone of impatient sur- 
prise, seeing only her ladies. " Sire, we precede by a 
quartet of an hour at irost." ^^ A happy arrangement," 
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Baid he, turning on his heel, and again ascended to ike 
little library, where he had previously been at work. 

At length, about six, Josephine arrived ; Napoleon, 
hearing the carriage, demanded who had come; and, 
though informed, continued to write, without going down 
to receive the empress, — the first time according to the 
observation of his attendants, he had ever acted thus. 
Josephine, unconscious of a fault, alive only to the pre- 
sent satisfaction of seeing her husband after his long 
absence, and exposure to so many dangers, hastily entered 
the little library. What a chilling reception to one so 
gentle, so affectionate ! Napoleon merely raised his 
eyes from some papers, without stirring from his place, 
with the salutation, "Ah! so you are come, madam. 
'Tis well. I was just about to set out for St. Cloud." 

The empress, in astonishment, attempted to explain 
that all had been regulated according to his orders ; he 
replied in terms which brought tears into her eyes, 
and she stood for a moment weeping silently. Napoleon's 
heart smote him ; he rose, acknowledged he was wrong, the 
spouses tenderly embraced, and Josephine retired to dress. 
Meanwhile, the ministers of the marine and finance, 
who had been sent for in the morning, were announced ; 
business recommenced ; and in about half an hour the 
empress reappeared, dressed with perfect elegance, in a 
polonaise of white satin, bordered with eider-down, and^ 
though the evening was cold, wearing only a wreath of 
blue flowers entwined with silver ears of corn in her 
hair ; she had studied Napoleon's taste and he inter- 
rupted his work to look upon her, with an expression of 
fcudness, which Josephine perceiving, asked with a smile, 
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" Ycu do not think I have spent too much time at my 
*oilet V* Napoleon playfully pointed to the pendule on 
the chimney-piece, which showed half-past seven, rose, 
gave his hand to the empress, and addressing his minis- 
ters, " Gentlemen, in five minutes I shall be with you," 
prepared to leave the apartment. "But,'* said Jo- 
sephine, whom no circumstances could render indifferent 
to the wants or feelings of others, " these gentlemen can- 
not have dined, since they have only just arrived from 
Paris ?" The ministers sat down to table with their 
majesties, but the repast did not continue above a few 
minutes, for Napoleon appeared anxious to finish the 
business in which they had been engaged, though he had 
taken nothing save a little chocolate in the morning. 
Throughout the whole of the day he had discovered im- 
patience, restlessness, and disquietude; but on joining 
the empress's party in the evening, he appeared more 
than usually cheerful and attentive, as if desirous of re- 
moving all impression of previous unkindness. 

Such was the slight difference which writers have 
magnified into the cause of the divorce. That measure 
depended on resolutions more deeply laid and more 
sternly pursued. What passed after these personages, 
so unhappy in the midst of greatness, had retired to- 
gether, is unknown ; but from the morning of the 27th, 
it was evident that (hey lived in a state of constant re- 
straint and mutual observation. While at Fontainbleau, 
this painful situation became still more distressing, from 
the comparative solitude of the parties. At Paris, to 
which they occasionally made visits, chiefly out of com- 
*^liiiient to the King of Saxony, who arrived there on tba 
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14th of November, matters wore externally an appear* 
ance of usual ease. 

Again the court returned to Fontainbleau, and again 
life became wearisome, tedious, and artificial ; Napoleon 
scarcely venturing to look upon Josephine, save when he 
was not observed ; while she hung upon every glance, 
and trembled at every word, at the same time that both 
endeavored to be composed and natural in their demeanor 
before the courtiers. But these, like the domestics of 
humbler establishments, are quick-sighted to detect any 
change of condition in their superiors ; nor was it one 
of the least of Josephine's troubles to be exposed to 
their ingratitude. " In what self-constraint," said she, 
" did I pass the period during which, though no longer 
his wife, I was obliged to appear so to all eyes ! Ah ! 
what looks are those which courtiers suffer to fall upon a 
repudiated wife !" 

The circumstance which, more than all the rest, ex- 
cited the suspicion of others and the alarm of Josephine 
was, the shutting up, by the emperor's command, of the 
private access between their apartments. Formerly, as 
already described, in their days of happiness, their inter- 
course had thus been free, even amid the restraints of a 
court. Napoleon would surprise Josephine in her 
boudoir, and she steal upon his moments of relaxation 
in his cabinet. But all was now reversed ; the former 
never entered, but knocked when he would speak to the 
latter, who hardly dared to obey the signal, the sound 
of which caused such violent palpitations of the heart, 
that she had to support herself by leaning against the 
walls or furniture as she tottered towards the little door, 
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an the other side of which Napoleon "baited her 
approach. 

From these conferences Josephine returned so ex- 
hausted, and with eyes so swollen with weeping, as to give 
ground for the belief that her lord used violence to con- 
strain her consent to their separation. Her own words, 
also, " He accomplished his resolution with a cruelty of 
which no idea can be formed," might at first seem to 
countenance this supposition. But justice is to bd done ; 
the violence and the cruelty, great as they both were, 
consisted solely in the act itself, and in coldly withstand- 
ing all claims of affection and of gentle entreaty urged 
by the being who had loved him so well, and at length 
tendered a voluntary sacrifice of her love and happiness. 
. During their private conferences, previous to the direct 
announcement of his determination, Napoleon endeavored 
to persuade Josephine of the political necessity and ad- 
vantages of a separation, at first rather hinting at than 
disclosing the measure. His true object was, as much 
to effect his wish with the least possible pain to the em- 
press, as to lead her to a resignation of her state ; for 
though she could not have successfully resisted a 
despotic enactment, the deed would thereby have been 
rendered doubly odious to all France. This, indeed, was 
but too obviously a preparation for an event, though 
future, yet certain ; and Josephine, regarding it as such, 
defended her claims sometimes with a streigth of argu- 
ment which it was diflScult to answer, and at others by 
tears, supplications, and appeals, or by the calm resigna- 
tion of sclf-devotedness to his will, against which the 
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heart of Napoleon, had he possessed the feelmjjfl cf • 
man, ought never to have been proof. 

Meanwhile, "in what stupor" — ^the words are Jo- 
sephine's own — ** in what uncertainty, more cruel than 
death, did I live during these discussions, until the fatal 
day in which he avowed the resolution which I had so 
long read in his countenance." Sometimes, however, 
rallying amid her sorrows and resignation, she assumed 
a commanding attitude on those mysterious principles by 
which he deemed his career to be regulated, that for a 
space awed even the spirit of Napoleon. 

One night, Josephine^ in tears and silence, had listened 
for some time to these overtures and discussions, when, 
with a sudden energy, she started up, drew Napoleon to 
the window, and, pointing to the heavens, whose lights 
seemed in placid sweetness to look down upon her dis- 
tress, with a firm, yet melancholy tone, said, "Bona- 
parte, behold that bright star ; it is mine ! and remem- 
ber, to mine, not to thine, has sovereignty been promised. 
Separate, then, our fates, and your star fades !" 

But " the fatal day" was not to be averted. The 30th of 
November arrived, which Napoleon appears to have des- 
tined for declaring his final determination to Josephine. 
She had wept all day; they were to dine together as 
usual, and, to conceal her tears, the empress wore a large 
white hat, fastened under the chin, which, with its deep 
front, shaded the whole of the upper part of the face. 
Napoleon, also, had shown marks of the strongest agita- 
tion ; he scarcely spoke to any one, but, with arms folded, 
continued at intervals to pace his library alone. From 
line to time a convulsive moment, attended with a hectic 
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flush, passed for an instant across his features ; ani at 
table, when he raised his eye, it was only to look by 
stealth upon the empress, with an expression of the deep- 
est regret. The dinner was removed untouched ; neither 
tasted a morsel ; and the only use to whicL Napoleon 
turned his knife was, to strike mechanically upon the 
edge of his glass, which he appeared to do unconsciously, 
and like one whose thoughts were painfully preoccupied. 

Everything during this sad repast seemed to presage 
the impending catastrophe. The officers of the court, 
even, who were in attendance, stood in motionless ex- 
pectancy, like men who look upon a sight they feel por- 
tends evil, though what they know not. Not a sound 
was heard beyond the noise of placing and removing the 
untasted viands and the monotonous tinkling already 
noticed ; for the emperor spoke only once to ask a ques- 
tion, without giving any attention to the reply. " We 
dined together as usual," says Josephine; "I struggled 
with my tears, which, notwithstanding every effort, over- 
flowed from my eyes ; I uttered not a single word during 
that sorrowful meal, and he broke silence but once, to 
ask an attendant about the weather. My sunshine, I saw, 
had passed away; the storm burst quickly. Directly 
after coffee, Bonaparte dismissed every one, and I re- 
mained alone with him." 

We have already described the manner of Napoleon's 
taking coffee after dinner ; the change which on this day 
first took place seemed to indicate to Josephine that her 
cares were no longer indispensable to the happiness of 
her husband. She had risen as usual from table with 
Napoleon, whom she slowly folbwed into the salooCi and 
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with a handkerchief pressed upon her moath to restrain the 
sobbing which, though inaudible, shook her whole frame. 
Recovering by an effort her self-command, Josephine 
prepared to pour out the coffee, when Napoleon, advanc- 
ing to the page, performed the office for himself, casting 
upon her a regard remarked even by the attendants, and 
which seemed to fall with stunning import, for she re- 
mained as if stupefied. The emperor, having drunk, re- 
turned the cup to the page, and, by a sign, indicated his 
wish to be alone, shutting with his own hand the door of 
the saloon. In the dining-room, separated by this door, 
there remained only the Count de Beaumont, chief 
chamberlain, who continued to walk about in silence, and 
the favorite personal attendant of the emperor ; both ex- 
pecting some terrible event, — an apprehension which was 
but too speedily confirmed by loud screams from the 
saloon. 

We know, from Josephine's own words, what passed 
during this secret interview. "I watched in the chang- 
ing expression of his countenance that struggle which 
was in his soul. At length his features settled into stem 
resolve. I saw that my hour was come. His whole 
frame trembled, he approached, and I felt a shuddering 
horror come over me. He took my hand, placed it upon 
his heart, gazed upon me for a moment, then pronounced 
these fearful words : — ' Josephine ! my excellent Jose- 
phine ! thou knowest if I have loved thee ! To thee — to 
thee alone do I owe the only moments of happiness which 
I have enjoyed in this world. Josephine ! my destiny 
overmasters my will. My dearest affections must be 
silent before the interests of France !' — ' Say no more,* 
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I had still strength sufficient to reply ; * I was prepared 
for this, but the blow is not less mortal,* \Iore I could 
not utter. I cannot tell what passed within me. I be* 
lieve my screams were loud. I thought reason had fled, 
I became unconscious of everything, and, on returning to 
my senses, found I had been carried to my chamber." 

When Josephine thus fainted, Napoleon hastily opened 
the door of the saloon, and called to the two individuals 
who remained in the dining-room. The opening of the 
door allowed them to see the empress on the floor, insen- 
sible, yet still speaking in broken murmurs : " Oh, no, 
you cannot surely do it ! — ^you would not kill me !" M. 
de Beaumont entered, on a sign from his master, and 
lifted in his arms the hapless Josephine, now perfectly 
unconscious of all that was passing. The emperor him- 
self, taking a taper from the chimney-piece, lighted the 
way through a dark passage, whence there was a private 
stair to the empress's sleeping-room. At first he had 
merely said that she had had a nervous attack ; but in 
his increasing agitation allowed some expressions to 
escape, whence the count first clearly perceived the na- 
ture of Josephine's calamity. 

When they had thus attained the private staircase, it 
appeared too steep and narrow for M. de Beaumont, un- 
assisted, to attempt to bear the empress down with safety. 
Napoleon then called the keeper of the portfolio, 
whos^ duty it was to be in constant attendance at the 
door of the cabinet, which also opened upon the corridor. 
Giving the taper to this attendant, and directing him to 
precede, the emperor himself supported Josephine's 
limbs, and, descending last, the party thus attained the 
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door of her bedroom. Here Napoleon dismissed both his 
companions, and, laying the empress on the bed, mng 
for her women, who, on entering, found him hanging 
over her with an expression of the deepest anxiety. 
Several times during the night he returned personally to 
inquire concerning her situation, but, except on these 
occasions, maintained unbroken silence. 

" On recovering,'* says Josephine, " I perceived that 
Corvisart was in attendance, and my poor daughter 
weeping over me. No, no ! I cannot describe the horror 
of my situation during that night ! Even the interest 
which he affected to take in my sufferings seemed to me 
additional cruelty. Oh, my God ! how justly had I 
reason to dread becoming an empress !*' 

The following is a letter addressed by Josephine to 
her husband a few days after these events, less in the 
hope of withdrawing him from his resolution than with the 
intention of proving her resignation to an arrangement 
proceeding from him :— 

"My presentiments are realized. You have pro- 
nounced the word which separates us ; the rest is only a 
formality. Such is the reward — I will not say of so 
many sacrifices (they were sweet, because made for you) 
— but of an attachment unbounded on my part, and of 
the most solemn oaths on yours. But the state, whose 
interests you put forward as a motive, will, it is said, in- 
demnify me, by justifying you ! These interests, however, 
to which you feign to immolate me, are but a pretext ; 
your ill-dissembled ambition, as it has been, so it ^ill 
ever continue, the guide of your life ; — a guide which has 
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led you to victories and to a throne, and which now tirges 
you to disaster and to ruin. 

" You speak of an alliance to contract — of an heir to 
be given to your empire — of a dynasty to be founded I 
But with whom do you contract that alliance ? With the 
natural enemy of France — that insidious house of Austria 
— which detests our country from feeling, system, and 
necessity. Do you suppose that the hatred, so many 
proofs of which have been manifested, especially during 
the last fifty years, has not been transferred from the 
kingdom to the empire ; and that the descendants of Maria 
Theresa, that able sovereign, who purchased from Ma- 
dame Pompadour the fatal treaty of 1756, mentioned by 
yourself only with horror, — think you, I ask, that her 
posterity, while they inherit her power, are not animated 
also by her spirit ? I do nothing more than repeat what 
I have heard from you a thousand times ; but then your 
ambition limited itself to humbling a power which now 
you propose to elevate. Believe me, so long as you 
shall be master of Europe, Austria will be submissive to 
you ; — ^but never know reverse ! 

" As to the want of an heir, must a mother appear to 
you prejudiced in speaking of a son ? Can I— ought I 
to be silent respecting him who constitutes my whole joy, 
and on whom once centred all your hopes ? The adop- 
tion of the 2d January, 1806, was, then, a political false- 
hood ? But there is one reality, at least ; the talents 
and virtues of my Eugene are no illusion. How many 
times have you pronounced their eulogium ! What do I 
say ? Have you not deemed them worthy of the posses- 
sion of a throne as a recompense, and often said they 
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deserved more ? Alas ! France tias repeated the same | 
but what to you are the wishes cf France? 

^^I do not here speak of the person destined to sac« 
ceed me, nor do you expect that I should mention her. 
Whatever I might say on that subject would be liable to 
suspicion. But one thing you will never suspect, — the 
vow which I form for your happiness. May that felicity 
at least recompense me for my sorrows. Ah ! great it 
will be if proportionate to them !" 

During the interval in which this letter was written, 
namely, from the private announcement of the divorce 
as above described to the 16th of December, the most 
splendid public rejoicings took place on the anniversary 
of the coronation, and in commemoration of the victories 
of the German campaign. At all these Josephine ap- 
peared in the pomp and circumstance of station, and 
even with a smiling countenance, while her heart was 
breaking. 

Of all the distressing circumstances connected with 
her sorrows, this was one of the most painful. To the 
public deception to which she thus became innocently ac- 
cessory was added the humbling consciousness, that 
among sovereigns and princes then assembled in Paris, 
especially the members and creatures of the Bonaparte 
family, while few were ignorant of, some secretly rejoiced 
in, her impending disgrace. 

The last time she appeared in grand costume in public 
was upon the occasion of the fSte given by the munici- 
pality of Paris, in receiving the honors of which her 
habitual grac'e and affability never for a moment forsook 
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her, though the languor depicted on ber own and her 
daughter's countenance too clearly discovered some 
latent sorrow within. 

A few days after, Eugene arrived from Italy, whence 
he had been summoned on this melancholy duty. The 
conduct of her children, and especially of her son, has 
been misrepresented, as if the latter had labored to per- 
suade the empress to consent to a divorce, against which, 
both as a woman and a princess, she was prepared to op- 
pose every obstacle. Her struggles we have already de- 
scribed ; and only by her own remonstrances were her 
children prevented from at once abandoning all and fol- 
lowing their mother into Italy, where, and not in France, 
it was first proposed she should in future reside. 

Eugene's first interview was with his mother ; after- 
ward he saw Napoleon, who replied to his question as to 
the final certainty of the divorce by tenderly pressing 
his hand. " Sire, in that case, permit me to quit your 
service." "How!" interrupted the emperor, "would 
you, Eugene Beauharnais, my adopted son, leave me V 
" Yes, sire ; the son of her who is no longer empress 
cannot remain viceroy. I will follow my mother into 
her retreat. She must now find her consolation in her 
children." "Eugene, you know the stern necessity 
which urges this measure : yet^ou will quit me. Who, 
then, should I have a son, the object of my desires and 
preserver of my interests, — who would watch over the 
child when I am absent ? If I die, who will prove to 
him a father ? who will bring him up ? who is to make a 
man of him ?" Napoleon is represented as having had 
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. . gg Qu pronouncing these words. Eugene 

^^^ /" g^]y moved, aud they retired together. 

^"^ * " If-denjing devotion of Josephine carried hei 

to •« not only to persuade her children to wit- 

^^^" vn renouncement of the crown, but to be pre- 

"*^ ^^ coronation of her successor. "The em- 

^^ ,. -J she, " is your benefactor, your more than 

T^ ' to whom you are indebted for every thing, and, 

frtrt. 0*^ * boundless obedience." Her own ex- 

famished a most affecting illustration of this sen- 
»mpl* '^ 

Th« Bmperor of Austria, at the request of his 

hter had directed inquiries to be made respecting 

^jj^ous ceremonial of marriage between Napoleon 

A Josephine, as already described. 

xiAria Louisa bad declared that she would, after such 

juge, regard an alliance with the French emperor as 

atcrilegious union. Josephine evaded the consequence 

referring to the Moniicur^ where she knew the reli- 

oos celebration had not been inserted. 

«The fatal day" at length arrived. On the 15th of 

fwcmber, the imperial council of state was convened, 

1^ for the first time oflScially informed of the intended 

-^tion. On the morrow, the whole of the imperial 

- jpfly assembled in the grand saloon at the Tuileries. 

ijl trere in grand costume. 

jfgpoleon's was the only countenance which betrayed 
potion, but ill concealed by the drooping plumes of his 
wt of ceremony. lie stood motionless as a statue : his 
^pg crossed upon his breast, without uttering a single 
^^. The members of his family were seated around. 
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showing in their expression less of sympathy with so 
painfd a scene than of satisfaction that one was to be 
removed who had so long held influence, gently exerted 
as it had been, over their brother. 

In the centre of the apartment was placed an arm- 
chair, and before it a small table, with a writing appa- 
ratus of gold. All eyes were directed to that spot, when 
a door opened, and Josephine, pale, but calm, appeared, 
leaning on the arm of her ^daughter, whose fast-falling 
tears showed that she had not attained the resignation 
of her mother. Both were dressed in the simplest man- 
ner. 

Josephine's dress, of white muslin, exhibited not a 
single ornament. All rose on her entrance. She moved 
slowly and with wonted grace to the seat prepared for 
her, and, her head supported on her hand, with the el- 
bow resting on the table, listened to the reading of the 
act of separation. Behind her chair stood* Hortense, 
whose sobs were audible; and a little farther on, towards 
Napoleon, Eugene, trembling, as if incapable of sup- 
porting himself. 

Josephine heard in composure, but with tears coursing 
each other down her cheeks, the words that placed an 
eternal barrier between her and greatness, and, bitterer 
still, between affection and its object. This painful dutv 
over, the empress appeared to acquire a degree of reso- 
lution from the very effort to resign with dignity the 
realities of title for ever. Pressing for an instant the 
handkerchief to her eyes, she rose, and with a voice 
which, but for a slight tremor, might have been called 

firm, pronounced the oath of acceptance ; then^ 8ittl\SL<sL 
21 
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down, she took the pen from the hand of Count St 
Jean-d*Angely, and signed. 

The mother and daughter now retired as they had en- 
tered, followed immediately hy Eugene, who appears to 
have suffered most severely of the three ; for he had no 
sooner gained the space between the folding-doors which 
opened into the private cabinet than he fell lifeless on 
the floor, and was recovered, not without difficulty, by 
the attentions of the usher of the cabinet and his own 
aids-de-camp. 

The sa^ interests of the day had not yet been ex- 
hausted. Josephine had remained unseen, sorrowing in 
her chamber, till Napoleon's usual hour of retiring to 
rest. He had just placed himself in bed, silent and 
melancholy, while his favorite attendant waited only to 
receive orders, when suddenly the private door opened, 
and the empress appeared, her hair in disorder, and her 
face swollen with weeping. Advancing with a tottering 
step, she stood, as if irresolute, about a pace from the 
bed, clasped her hands, and burst into an agony of 
tears. 

Delicacy — a feeling as if she had now no right to be 
there — seemed at first to have arrested her progress ; 
but forgetting everything in the fullness of her grief, she 
threw herself on the bed, clasped her husband's neck, 
and sobbed as if her heart had been breaking. Napo- 
leon also wept while he endeavored to console her, and 
they remained for some time locked in each other's arms, 
silently mingling their tears together, until the emperor, 
perceiving Constant in waiting, dismissed him to the 
BDteobamher» 
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After an interview of about an hour, Josephine parted 
for ever with the man whom she had so long and so 
tenderly loved. On seeing the empress retire, which she 
did still in tears, the attendant entered to remove ihe 
lights, and found the chamber as silent as' death, and 
Napoleon so sunk among the bedclothes as to be in- 
visible. 

Next morning he still showed the marks of suffering, 
as throughout the whole of these afflicting transactions. 
At eleven Josephine was to bid adieu to the Tuileries, 
never to enter the palace more. The whole household 
assembled on the stairs and in the vestibule, in order to 
obtain a last look of a mistress whom they had loved, 
and who, to use an expression of one present, " carried 
with her into exile the hearts of all that had enjoyed the 
happiness of access to her presence." 

Josephine appeared, leaning on the arm of one of her 
ladies, and veiled from head to foot. She held a hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, and moved forward amid silence, at 
first uninterrupted, but to which almost immediately suc- 
ceeded a universal burst of grief. Josephine, though 
not insensible to this proof of attachment, spoke not; 
but instantly entering a close carriage with six horses, 
drove rapidly away, without casting one look backwards 
on the scene of past greatness and departed happiness. 

Henceforward, Josephine's life, passed alternately at 
Malmaison and Navarre, and gliding away in an equal 
tenor of benevolent exertion and elegant employment^ 
offers but few incidents. A description of one day is the 
account of all. The villa of Malmaison, to which she first 
retired, from its vicinity to Paris, might be re^xidj^'^^a. 
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her residence of ceremony. Here she received the visitfli 
almost the homage, of the members of the court of NajM)- 
leon and Maria Louisa ; for it was quickly discovered, 
that however unpleasant they might be to her new rival 
such visits were recommendations to the emperor's favor. 
A little after nine these receptions took place, and 
from the visitors of the morning were retained, or pre- 
viously invited, some ten or twelve guests to breakfast 
at eleven. From the personages present being always 
among the most distinguished in Parisian society, .and 
appearing only in uniform or oflScial costume, these morn- 
ing parties were equally agreeable and brilliant. 

After breakfast, the empress adjourned to the saloon, 
where she conversed for about an hour, or walked in the 
delightful gallery adjoining, which contained many of 
•the masterpieces of painting and sculpture. Of these, a 
few were ancient, but the greater number were the works 
of living artists, the most distinguished of whom were not 
without obligations to the patronage of Josephine ; and 
while Gros, Girodet, Guerin, with their pencils, Spontini, 
Mehul, Paer, Boieldieu, with their voice or lyre, Fon- 
tanes, Arnault, Andrieu, Lemercier, with their pen or 
conversation, and Canova, with his chisel, adorned the 
gallery or the parties at Malmaison, they ranked among 
the personal friends of the mistress of the retreat. 

The arrival of the carriages was the signal for the de- 
parture of the mori \ng visitors ; and after a drive of a 
couple of hours in the park, the empress and her suite 
retired to dress for dinner, to which never less than from 
twelve to fifteen strangers sat down. The evening 
passed in amusement, conversation, and music, and was 
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always very gay, owing to the number of visitors from 
Paris. At eleven, tea, ices, and sweetmeats were served, 
and at midnight the empress retired. 

The apartments in which these re-unions took place 
were elegant and spacious, the furniture being covered 
with needlework, on a ground of white silk, wrought by 
the empress and her ladies ; but the residence altogether 
was small, an inconvenience still further increased through 
Josephine's veneration of everything that had been Na- 
poleon's. The apartment which he had occupied re- 
mained exactly as he had left it ; she would not suffer 
even a chair to be moved, and, indeed, very rarely per- 
mitted any one to enter, keeping the key herself and 
dusting the articles with her own hands. 

On the table was a volume of history, with the page 
doubled down where he had finished reading ; beside it 
lay a pen, with the ink dried on the point, and a map of 
the world, on which he was accustomed to point out his 
plans to those in his confidence, and which still showed 
on its surface many marks of his impatience. These 
Josephine would allow to be touched on no account. By 
the wall stood Napoleon's camp-bed, without curtains ; 
and above continued to hang such of his arms as he had 
placed there. On different pieces of furniture were flung 
various portions of apparel, just as he had used them 
,last ; for, among his other extraordinary ways, he had a 
practice, on retiring to rest, of flinging rather than taking 
off his clothes, casting down a coat here, a vest there, 
usually pitching his watch into the bed, and his hat and 
shoes into the farthest corner of the apartment. 

Josephine's own bedchamber, to which she removed 
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after the divorce, was extremely simple, draped only with 
white muslin, its sole ornament being the gold toilet ser- 
vice already mentioned, and which, with a noble gen- 
erosity, she refused to consider as private property, till 
Napoleon sent it after her, together with many other 
valuables left behind in like manner. The following let- 
ter, addressed to her superintendent, on the- subject of 
arrangement at Malmaison, furnishes a pleasing specimen 
of Josephine's taste : — 

" Profit by my absence, dear F , and make haste 

to dismantle the pavilion of the acacias, and to transfer 
my boudoir into that of the orangery. I should wish the 
first apartment of the suite, and which serves for an ante- 
room, to be painted light green, with a border of lilacs. 
In the centre of the panels you will place my fine engrav- 
ings from Esther, and under each of these a portrait of 
the distinguished generals of the Revolution. In the 
centre of the apartment there must be a large flower- 
stand constantly filled with fresh flowers in their season, 
and in each angle a bust of a French philosopher. I 
particularly mention that of Rousseau, which place be- 
tween the two windows, so that the vines and foliage may 
play around his head. This will be a natural crown 
worthy of the author of JEmile. As tp my private cabi- 
net, let it be colored light blue, with a border of ranun- 
culus and polyanthus. Ten large engravings from the 
Gallery of the Mus^e, and twenty medallions will fill up the 
panels. Let the casements be painted white and green, 
with double fillets gilded. My piano, a green sofa, and 
two chaises hngues^ with corresponding covers, a secre» 
iaire, a small bureau, and a large toilet-glass are articles 
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you will not forget. In the centre place a large tabic 
always covered with freshly-gathered flowers ; and upon 
the mantle-shelf a simple pendule, two alabaster vases, 
and double-branched girandoles. Unite elegance to 
variety ; but no study, no profusion. Nothing is more 
opposed to good taste. In short, I confide to you the 
o^re of rendering this cherished spot an agreeable re- 
treat, where I may meditate — sleep, it may be? — ^but 
oftenest read ; which says suflScient to remind you of 
three hundred volumes of my small edition.*' 

But time, the only balm for wounds such as hers, 
was required before Josephine could freely give herself 
up to retirement. In detailing her life at Malmaison, 
therefore, we have anticipated ; describing rather what 
it subsequently became than as it was immediately on 
the divorce. For long after that event she did little but 
weep ; and so severe had been her sufferings, that it was 
six months before her sight recovered from the effects of 
inflammation and swelling of the eyes. 

The first circumstance which produced something like 
a change for the better was her removal to Navarre, the 
restoring and embellishment of which became at once a 
source of amusement and a means of benevolence. 
This, formerly a royal residence, and celebrated by De- 
lille for the magnificent beauties of its park, had been 
visited by the usual consequences of the Revolution, 
and, when purchased by the ex-empress, was in a state 
of. nearly complete dilapidation. 

The chateau itself, or, as it was called, palace, though 
small, is delightfully situated, surrounded and overhung 
by the romantic forest of Evreux. The park, of great 
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extent, was traversed by beautiful streams and intersect- 
ed by lakes, which, being partly artificial, had become 
putrescent marshes from the neglect of the watercourses. 
A million franjs (about $200,000), advanced by Napo- 
leon on her recired allowance, were expended in the first 
instance ; the marshes were drained, the roads through 
the forest repaired, public buildings erected ; by which 
means, with planting and agriculture, Josephine enjoyed 
the satisfaction of spreading comfort and fertility over a 
neighborhood where formerly reigned extreme misery. 

At Navarre Josephine lived a much more retired and, 
to her, more agreeable mode of life, because freer from 
etiquette, than at Malmaison. Though almost never 
without visitors of the highest rank, and though con- 
stantly surrounded with all the pomp and attendance of 
a court, her courtiers were for the most part old and 
valued friends, with whom she lived rather in society 
than as mistress and dependants. 

The following was the general plan of the day : — ^At 
ten o'clock breakfast was served ; and it was the duty 
of the ladies and chamberlains in attendance to be in 
the saloon to receive her majesty, who was exact to a 
mfnute in all such arrangements. "I have never," she 
used to say, " kept any one waiting for me half a minute, 
when to be punctual depended on myself. Punctuality 
is true politeness, especially in the great." From the 
saloon the empress immediately passed into the break- 
fast-room, followed by her court, according to their rank ; 
naming herself those who were to sit on her right and 
left. Both at breakfast and dinner the repast coiisisted 
^f one course only, every thing except the dessert being 
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placed on the table at once. The empress had five at» 
tendants behind her chair, and those who sat down with 
her one each. Seven oflScials of different ranks per- 
fr rmed the ordinary service of the table. 

After breakfast, which was never prolonged beyond 
three-quarters of an hour, the empress, with her ladies, 
retired to a long room named the gallery, adorned with 
pictures and statues, and commanding a beautiful pros- 
pect, where they continued to employ themselves in 
various elegant or useful works, while the chamberlain in 
attendance read aloud to the party. 

At two, when the weather permitted, the ladies rode 
out in three open carriages, each with four horses. Ma- 
dame d*Arberg, lady of honor, one of the ladies in wait- 
ing, and a distinguished visitor always accompanying the 
empress. In this manner passed two hours in examining 
improvements, and freely conversing with every one who 
desired any thing, when the party returned, and all had 
the disposal of their time till six o'clock, the hour of 
dinner. This repast concluded, the evening, till eleven, 
was dedicated to relaxation, the empress playing at back- 
gammon, piquet, or casino with the personages of her 
household, or guests whom she named for that honor, or 
conversing generally with the whole circle. 

When strangers were present, no money was played 
for ; but at other times, a small sum served to give inte- 
rest to the game. The younger ladies, whether members 
of the household or visitors, of whom there were always 
several, often many, whose education Josephine thus 
completed by retaining them near her person, usually 
ai^journed to a small saloon off the drawing-room, where 
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a harp and piano invited either to mnsic or the dance 
nnder the control of some experienced matron. Some* 
times, however, this slight restraint was forgotten, and 
the noise of the juvenile party somewhat incommoded 
their seniors in the grand apartment. 

On these occasions, the lady of honor, who had the 
charge of th ) whole establishment, and was, moreover, 
a strict disciplinarian, would hint the necessity of repress- 
ing the riot ; but Josephine always opposed this. " Suf- 
fer, my dear Madame d*Arberg," she would say, "both 
them and us to enjoy, while we may, that delightful in- 
nocency of mirth which comes from the heart and goe^ 
to the heart." 

At eleven, tea was served, and the visitors retired ; 
but the empress generally remained for an hour longer, 
conversing with her ladies. "These conversations," 
says one who frequently bore a part in them, " afforded 
the best means of judging of the strength of her under- 
standing and the goodness of her heart. She loved to 
give herself up, without reserve, to the pleasure of this 
confidential intercourse, but would sometimes check her- 
self in the midst of an interesting recital, observing, * I 
know that every thing I say is reported to the emperor, 
a circumstance extremely disagreeable, not in itself, so 
mucii as in the consequent restraint which it imposes.' 

" Napoleon, in fact, had intelligence within a few hours 
of every thing which was done or said at Malmaison and 
Navarre. I know not that the member of our circle who 
thus played the spy was ever suspected, but certain it ie, 
such an oflScial existed.** On this subject, we may re- 
mark, that the same sy««tem prevailed also at St. Cload 
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and the Tuileries ; but what was most singular, besides 
the regular police established by Napoleon and Josephine 
for mutual surveillance, some one member of the court 
had gratuitously assumed the office of secret reporter. 
Within a few hours the emperor or empress received in- 
formation of whatever had occurred of a particular 
nature in the conduct of either, which the one might be 
deemed desirous of concealing from the other. These 
communications came by the ordinary letter-office at- - 
tached to the palaces, were evidently by the same hand, 
and yet the writer remained undetected. 

The following document presents an agreeable view of 
Josephine's resignation, and completes the picture just 
sketched of her ordinary mode of life during the whole 
period of her retreat : — 

JOSEPHINE TO NAPOLEON (FROM NAVARRE). 

" Sire, — I received, this morning, the welcome note 
which was written on the eve of your departure for St. 
Cloud, and hasten to reply to its tender and affectionate 
contents. These, indeed, do not in themselves surprise 
me ; but only as being received so early as fifteen days 
after my establishment here ; so perfectly assured was I 
that your attachment would search out the means of 
consoling me under a separation necessary to the tran- 
quillity of both. The thought that your care follows mo 
into my retreat renders it almost agreeable. 

" After having known all the sweets of a love that is 
shared, and all the suffering of one that is so no longer ; 
after having exhausted all the pleasures that supremo 
power can confer, and the happiness of beholding the 
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man whom I loved, enthusiastically admired, is there 
aught else, save repose, to be desired ? What illusions 
can now remain for me ? All such vanished when it be- 
came necessary to renounce you. Thus, the only ties 
which yet bind me to life are my sentiments for you, at- 
tachment for my children, the possibility of being able 
still to do some good, and, above all, the assurance that 
you are happy. Do not, then, condole with me on my 
being here, distant from a court, which you appear to 
think I regret. Surrounded by those who are attached 
to me, free to follow my taste for the arts, I find myself 
better at Navarre than any where else ; for I enjoy more 
completely the society of the former, and form a 
tnousand projects which may prove useful to the latter, 
and will embellish the scenes I owe to your bounty. 
There is much to be done here, for all around are dis- 
covered the traces of destruction : these I would efiace, 
ihat there may exist no memorial of those horrible inflic- 
nons which your genius has taught the nation almost to 
forget. In repairing whatever these ruflBans of revolu- 
tion labored to annihilate, I shall diffuse comfort around 
me ; and the benedictions of the poor will afford me in- 
finitely more pleasure than the feigned adulations of 
courtiers. 

*' I have already told you what I think of the func- 
tionaries in this department, but have not spoken suffi- 
ciently of the respectable bishop (M. Bourlier). Every 
day I learn some new trait which causes me still more 
highly to esteem the man who unites the most enlight- 
ened benevolence with the most amiable dispositions. He 
Bhdll be intrusted with distributing my alms-deedd m 
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Evreiix ; and as he visits the indigent himself, I shall be 
assured that my charities are properly bestowed. 

" I cannot sufficiently thank you, sire, for the libertj 
you have permitted me of choosing the members of my 
household, all of whom contribute to the pleasure of a 
delightful society. One circumstance alone gives me 
pain, namely, the etiquette of costume, which becomes a 
little tiresome in the country. You fear that there may 
be something wanting to the rank I have preserved, 
should a slight infraction be allowed in the toilet of these 
gentlemen ; but I believe you are wrong in thinking they 
would, for one minute, forget the respect due to the wo- 
man who was your companion. Their respect for your- 
self, joined to the sincere attachment they bear to me 
(which I cannot doubt), secures me against the danger 
of being ever obliged to recall what it is your wish they 
should remember. My most honorable title is derived, 
not from having been crowned, but assuredly from having 
been chosen by you — none other is of value — that alone 
suffices for my immoKality. 

" I expect Eugene. I doubly long to see him ; for he 
will doubtless bring me a new pledge of your remem- 
brance ; and I can question him at my ease of a thousand 
things concerning which 1 desire to be informed, but 
cannot inquire of you ; things, too, of which you ought 
still less to speak to me. My daughter will come also, 
but later, her health not permitting her to travel at this 
season. I beseech you, sire, to recommend that she take 
care of herself; and insist, since I am to remain here, 
that she do every thing possible to spare me the insup- 
portatle anxiety I feel under any increase of hex AIL 
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health. The weakness in her chest alarms me tejond 
all expression. I desire Corvisart to write me his opinion 
without reserve. 

" My circle is at this time somewhat more numerous 
than usual, there being several visitors, besides many of 
the inhabitants of Evreux and the environs, whom I see, 
of course. I am pleased with their manners, and with 
their admiration of you, — a particular in which, as you 
know, I am not easily satisfied ; in short, I find myself 
perfectly at home in the midst of my forest, and entreat 
you, sire, no longer to fancy to yourself that there is no 
living at a distance from court. Besides you there is 
nothing there I regret, since I shall have my children 
with me soon, and already enjoy the society of the small 
number of friends who remained faithful to me. Do not 
forget your friend; tell her sometimes that you preserve 
for her an attachment which constit^utes the felicity of 
her life ; often repeat to her that you are happy, and be 
assured that for her the future will thus be peaceful, me 
the past has been stormy — and often sad." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

GraDti ^ Tier at the mayor of Evreux — Birth of the king of Rome- 
General rejoicing in Paris — The viceroy relates what he had seen 
at the emperor's palace— Affected airs of the queen of Naples, and 
of princess Pauline-— A page arrives from the emperor — Note from 
Napoleon — Generosity of the empress— Departure of the viceroy — 
The empress gives a fl^te — Adventure of M. de Glermont-l'onnerre 
— Josephine^s letter to Napoleon on the birth of the king of Borne 
— Her letter to Maria Louisa. 

The first event of importance which broke in upon the 
quiet life which Josephine was leading at Navarre, was 
the birth of the king of Rome. Her deportment on this 
occasion was admirable, and in perfect consistency with 
her magnanimous character. A lady who was a member 
of her household at this time, thus describes the incidents 
which took place on this remarkable occasion :* 

^^ The whole household was engaged to a dinner given 
by the mayor of Evreux, and repaired to the invitation, 
leaving, as usual, Madame d'Arberg with her majesty 
whom she never quitted. 

^' In the midst of a splendid repast, there entered an 
employ^ of the prefecture, bringing a letter for the 

* Memoirs of the Empress Josephine, with anecdotes of the conrta 
of Malmais(8i and Navarre, London, 1829. 
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major ; his countenance beamed with delight, and he e^ 
claimed, at the very threshold of the apartment, Ttu 
king of Rome i% bom ! this was on the 20th of March. 
1811. 

''It is beyond my power adequately to express the 
sensation created by these words upon the minds of the 
guests, who, hastily rising from their seats, and hurrying 
to the bearer of this important news, questioned him 
upon the even);, and upon the effect it had produced in 
Paris. 

" Whilst the mayor hastily withdrew to attend to th^e 
instructions he had just received, M. PortalSs issued his 
orders for the carriages to be got in readiness to return 
immediately to Navarre, to which place the prefect had 
dispatched a courier. No time was lost in preparing the 
equipages; nevertheless, when we took our departure, 
the town was already illuminated, the bon-nres were 
lighted, the guns were firing and the bells ringing, to 
communicate, far and near, that the wishes of France 
had been fulfilled. 

'' It is an undoubted fact, that the most opposite opin- 
ions gave way, at that time, to the necessity felt of see- 
ing an heir to the man, who, by means of his victorious 
sword, had drawn the crown of France from the torrent 
of blood which covered it. His splendid triumphs had re- 
stored to Frenchmen that rank among nations which they 
had lost, owing to the frightful crimes perpetrated by a 
part of the population. By dint of victories, the errors 
in which the majority had taken so small a share had 
been nearly expiated. If the emperor failed to secure 
the affections of all, he was, at least, entitled to grati* 
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inde for having repaired so much mischief, for having re* 
stored a code of laws, and re-established a religious wor- 
ship which held out the flattering prospect of a complete 
reconciliation with God, who had so often been insulted 
by odious bacchanalia, and disgraceful prostitutions of 
holy ceremonies. The emigrants had returned in great 
numbers, when they saw Napoleon at the head of the 
government. They not only enjoyed the happiness of 
revEsiting their fine native land, which they loved the 
more, since they had had an opportunity of comparing 
it with foreign countries ; they even accepted of places, 
and of military service, in the hope of being useful to 
tbeir country, from which they had so long been exiled ! 
The return of the Bourbons, whose memory was still 
cherished, appeared impossible. They remained in a 
state of calm tranquillity, at a distance from the theatre 
of their misfortunes, which were considered by all to bo 
beyond the reach of remedy ; compelled to renounce the 
prospect of being governed by them, all parties wished 
to retain, for their sovereign, the man who, by dint of 
glory, had succeeded in restoring to France the bless- 
ings of internal repose. 

" Sincere, therefore, was the general rejoicing at the 
birth of the king of Rome ; I shared in the hope enter- 
tained, that this event would have the effect of consoli- 
dating that state of repose which France so ardently 
Icnged for. Brought up in the turmoil of our cruel re- 
volution, I dreaded the renewal of those frightful civil 
wars which hi^d made so deep an impression upon my 
parents ; but I confess that my affection for Josephine 
made me experience a violent emotion of anger, when I 
22 
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recollected that the woman who held her place was com- 
pletely happy. Her very happiness increased my aver- 
sion for her. 

" Being imperfectly acquainted at this time with Jo- 
sephine's elevation of soul, her absolute self-denial, and 
her anxiety for the emperor's happiness, I felt persuaded 
that she would, to a certain extent, exhibit the character 
of a woman^ and that a slight glance at the past would 
make her bitterly regret that she was not the mother of 
this child, whose birth had been hailed with general ac- 
olamation. My judgment was that of a frivolous, super- 
ficial worldling, only intent upon the important care» 
which the preparations for a ball are wont to create. 

" On my arrival at the palace, I discovered the true 
character of the woman who was, for so long a time, the 
tender companion of her sovereign, was often his adviser, 
and at all times his friend. On alighting from the car- 
riage, my ideas underwent a total change ; I perceived 
80 much satisfaction upon every countenance, that I felt 
at no loss to guess the real sentiments of the empress ; 
who would have ventured to smile, had Josephine been 
grave? 

" We had scarcely entered the apartment, when her 
majesty asked if any particulars had heen received : * I 
regret being so far from Paris,' she said at every moment. 
• Were I at Malmaison, I might receive intelligence in a 
much shorter space of time ! I am well pleased to find 
that the painful sacrifice I made to France has proved 
of some advantage, and that her future prospects are 
now secured. How great must be the emperor's delight ! 
I am only grieved at one circumstance, which is, that 
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this happiness should not have heen made known to me 
by himself. He has, however, so many orders to issue, 
80 many congratulations to receive ! Ladies, there must 
be a fSte here, as well as elsewhere, to solemnize the ful- 
fillment of this long-wished for event. I will give you a 
ball. As the apartments are not spacious, I shall give 
orders for boarding the hall of the guards ; for the whole 
town of Evreux will be anxious to come and rejoice with 
us, and I never can have too much company on this occa- 
sion. Make your preparations, M. Pierlot ; send lor one 
of my dresses ; for I will not receive company in a night 
cap ; as for you, gentlemen, I insist, for this time, that 
you appear in full costume.* I have not added anything 
to what was said by Josephine, though the above words 
were spoken at various intervals of time. The cheerful 
countenance of her majesty was open and expanded as 
she spoke ; it is impossible to doubt the sincerity with 
which she expressed her satisfaction. Never, in my 
opinion, did she display in a more brilliant light, how 
well entitled she was of the exalted rank to which she 
had been raised. 

" The viceroy arrived the next morning, and furnished 
tis all the details we so anxiously expected. He told us 
how uneasy the emperor had been respecting the state 
of the empress, who was in imminent danger during her 
long and difficult labor : he never ceased recommending 
to the celebrated Dubois, that he should treat her as he 
would the wife of a citizen of the rue Saint-Denis! and, 
at the moment when it was feared that either the motl^er 
or the chili must be sacrificed, he exclaimed : Save my 
wife I 1 care nothing ahovJt anything else. Unquestion' 
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ably, prince Eugene would not have related this anec- 
dote, which proved how sincerely Napoleon was attached 
to Maria Louisa, in the presence of Josephine, had he 
not well known that it was with the utmost sincerity that 
she had made the sacrifice of her existence as a queen 
to the calls of the state, and that her anxious wish was the 
birth of an heir to that throne from which she had de- 
scended, not without the deepest sorrow, for she was 
separating herself from a husband whom she adored, but 
to which assuredly, she looked back with no regretful 
feelings of disappointed ambition. Many writers have 
appeared to doubt this truth ; but it is important to as- 
sert it, as it gives to her majesty an additional claim upon 
our sorrow for her loss. Those who have written that 
she regretted the emperor^ much more than the htisbandy 
must be perfect strangers to a woman's feelings ; besides 
which, they had never approached the woman of whom 
they formed so unjust an opinion. Let us then forgive 
an error on their part, which it is our pleasing task to 
correct. 

" The viceroy related, with a fund of humor, the affected 
airs which he had seen the queen of Naples and princess 
Pauline assume during the night previous to the birth of 
the king of Rome. All the family had assembled in the 
apartments adjoining the bed-room, together with the 
high dignitaries appointed to be witnesses of the event. 
The lamentations and cries of the empress were distinctly 
heard. The princesses had the windows thrown open at 
every moment, under pretence that they wanted air, and 
felt sick at being obliged to remain so near the spot ; 
their weak nerves were overcome by their sister's suffer- 
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ings. ' These grimaces of affected anguish/ added Eugene, 
* could not deceive any one; since the fresh countenances 
of those ladies suflBciently attested that they had never 
been in better health. They displayed an expression 
much nearer akin to excessive vexation than to grief. 
They no doubt imagined their influence over their brother 
would greatly diminish, and that of the empress would 
proportionably increase. Such was the cause of their 
nervous attacks ; the feelings of staters lay dormant at 
that moment ; and they assumed far too much the senti- 
ments of queens J* The utmost reliance may be placed 
on these details, which had made too forcible an impres- 
sion upon my mind ever to be forgotten. 

" The viceroy assured Josephine that the emperor had 
spoken to him as follows, on his talqng leave : ^ Eugene, 
you are going to see your mother ; tell her that I am 
certain she will rejoice more than any one else at 
my happiness. I should already have written to her, 
had I not been wrapped up in the delight of looking at 
my son. I cannot tear myself from him, except for the 
performance of indispensable duties ; I shall this night 
perform the most pleasing of all : I shall write to Jose- 
phine.*' 

"Accordingly, at eleven o'clock, just as we were about 
to take tea, we heard a great bustle in the ante-cham- 
bers ; the doors of the apartments were opened with a 
loud noise ; the folding doors of the gallery, where the 
empress had remained, were suddenly thrown back by 
the door-keeper, who exclaimed : A message frcm the 
emperor. The empress and the viceroy went up to a 
young page of a pleasing countenance, but who appear -dd 
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quite exhausted with fatigue; this was, I believe, M. 
de Saint-Hilaire. The empress recognized him, though 
she had not seen him for two years. Anxious to afford 
him time to recover himself, she addressed several ques- 
tions to him, with that graceful air which pervaded all 
her actions. 

" Being the bearer of a letter in the emperor's hand- 
writing, the young man was so apprehensive of losing it, 
that he thrust it down into the side pocket of his coat, 
and had some diflBculty in finding it. The empress per- 
ceived his embarrassment, and continued to converse 
with him on matters purely personal to himself. She 
expressed the sincere regret she felt at the death of his 
uncle, who had been killed in Spain ; at last, the letter 
made its appearance. Her majesty withdrew with the 
viceroy for the purpose of perusing and replying to it, 
after having ordered supper to be prepared for M. de 
Saint-Hilaire, whom she was anxious to detain until the 
morrow, in order to afford him time to recover from his 
fatigues ; but he replied that he would take his departure 
as soon as he should receive her majesty's answer to the 
letter, because he was commissioned to communicate the 
important news to her imperial highness the vice-queen.* 
He had performed the journey in six hours, riding at 
full gallop ; the distance from Navarre to Paris being 
twenty-eight leagues. 

* It happened otherwise. M. de Beam, the chamberlain, was en- 
trusted with this nupsion, which had been solicited by several persons. 
He returned quite enraptured with the grace and beauty of the vice- 
queen. He received from her a splendid snufif-box, with her portrait 
Bet in large diamonds, 
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*^The empress returned to the apartment half an hour 
after she had left it ; her eyes were much swollen, and 
the viceroy appeared greatly affected. We were appre- 
hensive of putting any questions respecting the contents 
of that letter. Josephine guessed our curiosity, and con- 
descending to gratify it, said that she would read to us 
what so nearly concerned her ; she first shewed to us 
the written page upon which were penned eight or ten 
lines ; part of it was covered with ink-blots. I do not 
exactly recollect the beginning ; but this was, word for 
tvordj the last phrase of the letter: 'This child, con- 
jointly with our Eugene^ will secure my happiness, and 
that of France.* 'It is impossible to be more amiable,' 
observed the empress, 'or to make greater efforts to soften 
the bitterness which that event would impart to my mind, 
if I were not so sincerely attached to the emperor. The 
connection of my son with his own, is well wortty of the 
man who, when he pleases, is the most engaging of all.' 
We agreed, in fact, in considering that phrase as a truly 
happy one. The woman to whom it was addressed was 
worthy of appreciating its value. 

"When M. de Saint-Hilaire came to receive her 
majesty's orders: 'This,* said she, 'is for the emperor, 
and that for yourself,' handing him her answer to the 
letter, and a small red morocco case containing a diamond 
pin of the value oifive thouBand francs. She had ordered 
it in the event of the birth of a daughter being an* 
nounced to her, and had intended one of the value of 
twelve thousand francs, for the birth of a son ; but the 
viceroy dissuaded her, by observing that such a present 
was of far too great a value ; it would be said that «>\ns^ 
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wanted t) make a display of her unbounded generosity ; 
she should therefore bring it within limits, and do no 
more than what was correct and proper. 

" On the occasion of this visit, she presented the vice- 
roy with a splendid set of sapphires of the largest size, sur- 
rounded with brilliants, which she destined to be sent by 
him to the vice-queen, who had been lately delivered of 
a son. Thus it is that I have often seen her part with 
many articles of great value for the sake of her children ; 
a proof of the falsehood of the assertion that she was 
very reluctant to part with any of her jewels. She had 
ceased to wear them any longer ; and I only saw her 
with brilliants on two occasions during a period of five 
months : at the ball which I shall presently advert to, 
and at Malmaison, when the grand duke of Wurtzbourg 
came to dine there. On other days she wore a necklace 
and ear-rings of fine large pearls for only ornament. 

" Her toilet was particularly choice and elegant, though 
usually free from display, and consisted of tulle and 
crape dresses, lined with satin ; she seldom wore velvet ; 
small blonde caps, or diadems composed of flowers formed 
her head-dress ; she had a preference for the latter in- 
stead of the coronation head-dress which she wore on 
days of ceremony, when she was reigning empress. It 
weighed no less than three pounds^ and notwithstanding a 
very thick piece of velvet placed underneath, her fore- 
head exhibited a deep furrow when she took it off, and 
it always brought on a head-ache, a complaint to which 
she was very subject at the Tuileries, and which she at- 
tributed to the life she led there. The emperor was 
deaf to her complaints, and made her drive out in an 
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open ')arriage as a cure for them. She was often nnder 
the necessity of alighting from the carriage^ and of 
stretching herself on a bed in some wretched country-inn, 
where she drank the extract of linden tree and lemon as 
a remedy. I never saw her affected with that complaint ; 
and she had grown very fat from the time she was at 
liberty to lead the life that best suited her. 

" The viceroy took his departure the day after the em- 
press had received the emperor's letter. Our minds were 
thenceforward wholly engaged with the approaching fSte, 
which I anticipated with more pleasure than any one 
else, so great was my passion for dancing. 

"The palace was filled with workmen employed in 
flooring the hall of the guards, ornamenting the apart- 
ments, placing draperies, tables, side-boards, &;c. ; the 
tradespeople came in regular succession with provisions 
of all kinds : band-boxes of flowers, feathers, crapes, &;c. 
The femmes-de-chambre were overloaded with work, and 
in the most wretched temper ; there was a general clamor 
and confusion throughout the palace; the stewards in 
particular were incessantly at work to provide for every- 
thing; we were employed in trying on our robes; the 
gentlemen were busy about their court dresses. Many 
had forgotten how to wear them ; and others had never 
learned. 

" M. Pierlot afforded us much enjoyment by the awk* 
wardness of his appearance in a velvet coat embroidered 
with gold ; his hat and plume sunk deep over his eye- 
brows, like a clctsiicil night-cap, now discarded by men 
of romantic ideas ; the enormous tie of his white satin 
scarf was placed in the very middle of his chest ; his 
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« 

sword was constantly entangled in our dresses ; and he 
cut the most ludicrous figure I ever saw. His appear- 
ance presented a remarkable contrast to M. Pertains who 
exhibited, in his chivalric costume, that elegance which 
is alone calculated to grace it. Every one, in short, had 
his own business to mind, and the palace was a complete 
scene of jostling and confusion. 

" The empress had summoned to this fSte her cousin 
Henry de Tasch^r, to whom she was particularly attached, 
and who had a claim upon her aflfection by the amiability 
of his character, and his truly original wit.* Being on 
terms of the most intimate friendship with M. de Cler- 
mont-Tonnerre,t who was, as well as himself, an aide-de- 
camp of king Joseph, he brought him to the fSte. The 
Utter was a great favorite of the empress, owing to his 
strong likeness to the emperor at the period I speak of. 
He was said to be deeply read, and possessed of very 
general information ; but as he was by no means favored 
on the score of fortune, and was lost in the army amidst 
a crowd of oflScers of his own rank, nothing could have 
led to suppose that he would one day be called to hold 
one of the highest oflBces in France. He was of a serious 
turn of mind, a close observer of mankind, and a great 
enthusiast of Josephine, who was lavish of attentions to 
him, 

* He was married to Mademoiselle Clari, to whom he had been for 
a long time attached. A violent attack of colic deprived this charm- 
ing woman of her husband in the course of twenty-four hours. The 
universal regret felt for his loss, must have contributed to assuage th9 
grief in which she was pkuiged by so afflicting a privation. 

/ il/lerwards minister o^ vjax. 
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" The princess of Aremberg, sister of Henry de Tas* 
cher, had also come to attend the ball. Married against 
her will to the prince of Aremberg, she never could find 
any happiness at court, the habits of which were opposed 
to her inclinations, though she was calculated to grace 
it by her elegant figure and pleasing countenance. The 
Creole indolence of character, which she displayed in 
a greater degree than any one I ever saw, gave her an 
invincible abhorrence for the indispensable duties which 
it behoved her to submit to. No one could be a more 
sociable companion, or less vain of her unexpected for- 
tune. Nothing could afiect her serenity of temper ; it 
was impossible to be acquainted with and not love her. 
Her extreme simplicity of manners afibrded a remark- 
able contrast to the extravagance and pretence of the 
other princesses of the family.* She declared that she 
found no enjoyment anywhere but at Navarre, owing to 
the complete absence of etiquette at that residence. It 
was asserted, that she was deeply enamored of one of 
the general oflBcers attached to the emperor's person; 
she had, however, been compelled to contract a brilliant 
marriage which was never consummated.f 

* We should except from the number princess Stephanie, dowager 
grand-^ucbess of Baden, who is said to exhibit the most amiable char* 
acter combined with the most exalted rank. 

f It has been broken since the restoration ; she renounced the title 
of princess to follow the dictates of her heart, by marrying the Count 
de Qui try, formerly an equery of the Empress Josephine. It is said 
that he does not duly appreciate the sacrifice made in his favor by 9 
charming woman, who brought him a very large fortune, and that he 
neglects to make her as happy as she deserves to be. I cannot asai^iri 
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** Her majesty offered to lend me a set of jewels for 
that day of rejoicing ; but it occurred to me that I should 
be afraid to stir, if I wort about my person anything of 
value which did not belong to me ; I therefore declined 
the offer, and resolved, though not without some reluc- 
tance, to wear my humble pearl necklace, which would 
not at all events prevent me from dancing. Mesdemoi- 
selles de Mackau and de Gastellane, who had accepted 
the proposal made to them by the empress, would have 
willingly exchanged places with me during the night. 
They never failed to inquire, at every country dance, 
whether any portion of their jewels was missing, and it 
was plain to perceive, that they hardly ventured to stir 
from an apprehension of losing them. 

" At last, to our great satisfaction, the hour told for 
opening the ball ; the ladies of Evreux came flocking to 
the house ; many of them dressed with the proverbial 
bad taste of the province ; but the greater number ex- 
tremely well attired. The men appeared in full dress, as 
on ordinary occasions. 

" As soon as a great part of the company had assem- 
bled, the doors communicating with Josephine's apart- 
ment were thrown open, and she entered the ball-room, 
in the most elegant attire and resplendent with diamonds. 
She wore a silver lama dress with a magnificent coronet, 
and was attended by all the oflBcers and ladies of her 
household. This cortege and her appearance were the 
same as on the occasion of a f§te at the Tuileries. She 

that these repcrts are well founded ; but of this I am certain, that 
Madame de Guitry will derive pouices of consolation and courage from 
bet Di&teriml duties and her unaffected piety. 
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made the round of the ball-room, addressing some oblig 
ing expressions to every lady ; and afterwards sat down^ 
when the ball was immediately opened. 

" M. de Clermont-Tonnerre furnished to episode whicl 
excited the risible faculties of every one except himself. 
As he was dancing in the presence of her majesty, he 
strove to do his best, and ventured upon an entrechat 
which was attended with unpleasant consequences. M. 
de Clermont-Tonnerre was a very fat man; and he 
alighted so heavily upon his legs, that he forced in the 
floor which had been risen to an elevation of six inches 
above the marble pavement ; his foot got so entangled 
that it was necessary to send for a carpenter to widen 
the hole in which he had been caught like a fox in 
a trap. The efforts he made to extricate himself of his 
own accord, occasioned a swelling in the leg, and he suf- 
fered the most acute pain; unwilling, however, to ac- 
knowledge it, he persisted in joining two or three more 
quadrilles ; it was easy to perceive that he used every 
exertion to stifle the pain, and to evade the jokes that 
were constantly kept up at his expense. With a view to 
annoy him, we repeatedly affected to enquire how he 
found himself; and we did so with an earnestness which 
had the effect of ruffling his temper ; this was an addi- 
tional source of mirth to us. I acknowledge we were 
wrong ; but we may be forgiven tiose little jokes, when 
it is considered that we were then very young and very 
giddy, and that nothing appeared to us more ridiculous 
than the sight of a fat old man of thirty presuming to 
dance! 'Thirty years of age!' said we to one another; 
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^ why, he is quite an old man/ I may venture to assert 
that not one of us is any longer of that opinion. 

" A splendid supper was served up at two o'clock in 
the morning ; three tables were laid on the occasion ; that 
of the empress consisted of thirty covers. We all sat 
down to it with the exception of Mladame d'Arberg who 
did the honors of the second, and Madame de S^gur of 
the third table. The principal ladies of the town were 
invited to Josephine's table : the men supped after us. 
The company retired at four o'clock. Everything had 
been arranged with the utmost order; and I am well 
persuaded that the fSte is still fresh in the recollection 
of the inhabitants of Evreux." 

Our readers will pardon the length of the extract, in 
consideration of the lively picture which it presents of 
the interior of Josephine's court at Navarre on this in- 
teresting occasion. On the evening before the arrival 
of Eugene, Josephine wrote the following letter to Na^- 
poleon : 

" Navarre, March 20-21, 1811. 

" Sire, — Amid the numerous felicitations which you 
receive from every corner of Europe, from all the cities 
of France, and from each regiment of your army, can 
the feeble voice of a woman reach your ear, and will you 
deign to listen to her who so often consoled your sorrows 
and sweetened your pains, now that she speaks to you 
only of that happiness in which all your wishes are ful- 
filled ? Having ceased to be your wife, dare I felicitate 
you on becoming a father ? Yes, sire, without hesita- 
tion, for my soul renders justice to yours, in like manner 
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as jou know mine ; I can conceive every emotion jou 
must experience, as you divine all that I feel at this mo- 
ment; and, though separated, we are united by that 
sympathy which survives all events. 

^^ I should have desired to learn the birth of the king 
of Rome from yourself, and not from the sound of the 
cannon of Evreux, or the courier of the prefect; I know, 
however, that in preference to all, your attentions are due 
to the public authorities of the state, to the foreign minis- 
ters, to your family, and especially to the fortunate prin- 
cess who has realized your dearest hopes. She cannot be 
more tenderly devoted to you than I ; but she has been 
enabled to contribute more towards your happiness by se- 
curing that of France. She has then a right to your 
first feelings, to all your cares ; and I, who was but youi 
companion in times of difiiculty — I cannot ask more than 
a place in your affection, far removed from that occupied 
by the Empress Maria Louisa. Not till you shall have 
ceased to watch by her bed, not till you are weary of 
embracing your son, will you take the pen to converse 
with your best friend. — I will wait. 

" Meanwhile, it is not possible for me to delay telling 
you, that more than any one in the world do I rejoice in 
your joy ; and you doubt not my sincerity, when I here 
say, that, far from feeling affliction at a sacrifice neces- 
sary to the repose of all, I congratulate myself on hav- 
ing made it, since t now suffer alone. But I am wrong 
^-I do not suffer, while you are happy ; and have but 
one regret, in not having yet done enough to prove to 
you how dear you were to me. I have no account of the 
health of the empress; I dare to depend upon yon. 
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sire, so far as to hope that I shall have circamstantial de* 
tails of the great event which assures the perpetuity of 
the name you have so nobly illustrated. Eugene and 
Hortense will write me, imparting their own satisfaction, 
but it is from you that I desire to know if your child be 
well — if he resemble you — if I shall one day be permit 
ted to see him ; in short, I expect from you unlimited 
confidence, and upon such I have some claims, in consid> 
eration, sire, of the boundless attachment I shall cherish 
for you while life remains." 

Josephine had even carried her compliance so far as 
to attempt an intercourse with Maria Louisa. Napo- 
leon, too, encouraged this correspondence, and spoke to 
his young bride on the subject. "But the latter," to 
use Josephine's own words, " rejected this proposal with 
such manifest dissatisfaction, that it was not renewed. 
I am sorry for it ; her presence would have given me no 
uneasiness, and I might have bestowed good counsel as 
to the best means of pleasing the emperor." Upon the 
present occasion, another effort was made, and, unless 
we are mistaken, the reader will discover much nobleness 
in the following letter : — 

JOSEPHINE TO MARIA LOUISA. 

" Madame, — While you were only the second spouse 
of the emperor, I deemed it becoming to maintain silence 
towards your majesty ; that reserve, I think, may be laid 
aside, now that you are become the mother of an heir to 
the empire. You might have had some difficulty in 
crediting the sincerity of her whom, perhaps, you re- 
garded as a rival ; you will give faith to the felicitations 
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of a Frenchwoman, for you have bestowed a son upon 
France. Your amiableness and sweetness of disposition 
have gained you the heart of the emperor ; your benevo- 
lence merits the blessings of the unfortunate ; the birth 
of a son claims the benedictions of all France. How 
amiable a people — ^how feeling — how deserving of admi- 
ration are the French ! To use an expression which 
paints them exactly — * They love to love !' Oh ! how de- 
lightful, then, to be loved by them ! It is upon this fa- 
cility, and, at the same time, steadiness of affection, that 
the partisans of their ancient kings have so long rested 
their expectations ; and here their trust is not without 
reason. Whatever may happen, the name of Henri IV., 
for instance, will always be reverenced. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the Revolution, without corrupting 
the heart, has greatly extended the intelligence, and 
rendered the spirits of men more exacting. Under our 
kings, they were satisfied with repose — ^now they demand 
glory. These, madame, are the two* blessings, the fore- 
taste of which you have been called to give to France. 
She will enjoy them in perfection under your son, if to 
the manly virtues of his sire he join those of his august 

mother, by which they may be tempered.'' 
23 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Josephine's pursaits at Navarre — Her iDCome-^Her charities — Let- 
ter describing her pursuits — Her attention to the ladies of her 
court — Correspondence with Napoleon — Their last interview — 
Russian and Saxon campaigns — Reverses of Napoleon and attach- 
ment of Josephine — Correspondence — Abdication of Napoleon- 
Attention shown to Josephine at Malmaison by the allied sove- 
reigns — Her last illness — ^Death — Character. 

THOuaH the preceding pages have presented a gen- 
eral view of Josephine's manner of life during the inter- 
esting years of its close, the remaining portion of these 
memoirs might be aMost indefinitely prolonged. 

A more particular account of her retirement would 
furnish anecdotes of her intercourse with most of the 
marked individuals of the times, who in turn appeared 
in the saloon of Malmaison, or shared in the solitude of 
Navarre. Materials, too, are abundant and authentic ; 
but interesting as these would be, we omit them with less 
regret than the details that might be given of Jose- 
phine's unwearied beneficence, gentleness, and resigna- 
tion. Her character had always been peculiarly distin- 
guished foi those softer qualities which constitute the 
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amiable woman ; and now, in the season of comparative 
adversity, her life read one continuous lesson of pro^ctical 
virtue. 

Out of an income of $626,000 per annum, a sum by 
no means large, with an imperial title, and establishment 
conforming, to be supported, between twenty and twenty- 
five thousand a year were expended in charity in the neigh- 
borhood of Navarre alone ; this is exclusive of the sums 
disbursed to the poor at Malmaison, and throughout the 
whole of France, for whenever misfortune was known to 
Josephine, its claims mot with sympathy and relief. Nor 
was this a thoughtless profusion, as i^ome have repre- 
sented, or productive of embarrassment in her family 
concerns. 

Her charities were confided to competent and pious 
men, while her own sorrows had taught discrimination ; 
and the slight disorder at first occasioned by the injudi- 
cious purchases of an agent at Navarre, the waste of her 
attendants, too apt to forget the diminished resourc.es of 
their mistress, and, it may be, her own inexperience of a 
limited income, was quickly restored*; the establishments 
at Malmaison and Navarre being latterly distinguished 
alike for economy as for elegance. 

But the goodness which consists in merely distributing 
money, however judiciously applied, might be deemed 
no great virtue in one of so benevolent a temperament* 
and long accustomed to command an influence so exten- 
sive. It is, therefore, upon an innate kindliness of heart, 
an attuning of the whole moral affections to sympathize 
with sorrow and misfortune, that we claim for our subject 
her title of ^^ the excellent Josephine." 
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The lenevolence which regards the feelings of infe- 
riors, which respects and pities while it relieves, as it is 
infinitely the rarest, so it is by far the most exalted 
charity. This had always appeared predominant in her 
conduct, but never more than during the period now 
under consideration. The empress is never kxiown to 
have used one harsh expression towards any in her little 
court ; but, in the case of real offence, she used to pun- 
ish the fault by not speaking to the delinquent for a 
length of time proportioned to the cause of displeasure. 
So effectual did this prove, that there is no instance of 
the necessity of ^ repeated infliction. 

The household, which was thus controlled, be it re- 
membered, was one of imperial magnificence ; for Napo- 
leon would suffer nothing to be changed in the regal 
state to which she had been accustomed in the Tuileries, 
and even added twelve pages after the establishment had 
been completed. Her immediate circle consisted of tried 
friends, — a circumstance which gave a tenderness to the 
intercourse at Navarre rarely to be found in courts. 

The following extract from one of her letters on this 
subject is pleasing : — 

" You will find with me the gentlest and most agree- 
able society. Some of my ladies are kind and good ; 
they have not always been happy, and will therefore 
sympathize in your melancholy without forcing you to 
^6 g*V 9 others will beguile you of your sorrows by the 
charms of their wit ; and with the gentlemen of my court 
you may converse on those acquirements which you have 
cu7^ivated with pleasure and success. Some young per- 
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sons in whom I am interested will study along with your 
amiable daughter ; she will increase their knowledge by 
communicating her own, and will receive in return lessons 
in music and accomplishments not otherwise accessible in 
the chSteau of her deceased father. Thus, many advan- 
tages concur to decide you to come and live with me ; 
and I venture to believe that your affection will reckon 
among these inducements the certainty of thus contribu- 
ting to render my retreat more pleasing. Hitherto, I 
have been surrounded by all imaginable proofs of re- 
gard. I have received visits from the whole of Napo- 
leon's court. It is known that he desires I should be 
treated always as empress ; and besides, people wish to 
see with their own eyes how I support my new situation. 
When they shall have been able to say several times be- 
fore Napoleon that they have been at' Malmaison, and 
shall have fully examined my countenance, and criticised 
my manners, they will cease to come eight leagues to 
visit a person who can no longer do any thing for them, 
and I shall be left alone with my true friends, of whom 
1 will that you augment the number. These words I mil 
have escaped me ; it is the consequence of a habit which 
1 shall correct ; but one of my habits I shall never re- 
sign, — that of loving you faithfully. Come, and believe 
in the attachment of "Josephine." 

Among a circle thus selected, Josephine would hardly 
fail of securing as large a share of happiness as her cir- 
cumstances permitted to expect. She in turn exhausted 
every means of pleasing, in order to render their volun- 
tary retreat agreeable to her friends ; a retreat^ haw^ 
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ever, recompensed by salaries equal to those at the im« 
perial court, and which further conciliated Napoleon's 
approval. The young ladies mentioned by the empress, 
orphans, in several instances, of onslent houses, whose 
parent^ she had known, received not only a most accom- 
plished education, but a dowry also from their excellent 
patroness, who watched over their establishment in life 
with parental solicitude. 

To the ladies of the court generally she was in the 
constant habit of giving presents, studying, at the same 
time, to do this in such a way as might take away all un- 
pleasant sense of obligation. On her own birth-day, for 
example, and the new year, a lottery of jewelry was es- 
tablished at Navarre or Malmaison ; as the empress dis- 
tributed the tickets, she contrived to influence the course 
of fortune, and it was not till after the drawing had 
ceased that the ladies were surprised to find they had all 
obtained prizes. 

When any of her ladies were sick, Josephine was ever 
by the bed of the patient ; and to cheer the hours of 
confinement, instead of the usual sitting-room, the morn- 
ing parties for reading or work were transferred to the 
apartments of the convalescent so soon as the physician 
gave permission. Similar attentions were bestowed on 
even her inferior attendants, whose habitual complaint 
on falling ill was, that they should be so long before see- 
ing their mistress. " Do not let that distress you,'* sho 
would say; ^'I will come often to see you.'* 

Thus she actually passed a portion of every day for 
two months in the room of Madame d'Avrillon, her fern- 
me-tie-chambre, whose thigh had been fractured by a faU, 
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during some amusements upon- the ice on one of the 
lakes at Navarre. But it would be vain, within our pre- 
sent limits, to attempt a description of Josephine's 
active benevolence in favor of the unfortunate, or her 
feeling consideration for all who approached her person. 

From their separation, the correspondence between 
Napoleon and Josephine continued undiminished in re- 
spect and affection. Notes from the emperor arrived 
weekly at Navarre or Malmaison, and he never returned 
from any journey or long absence without seeing the 
" illustrious solitary.*' No sooner had he alighted, than 
a messenger, usually his own confidential attendant, was 
despatched to Malmaison. ^' Tell the empress I am welly 
and desire to hear that she is happy." 

The reserve, or rather jealousy, of Maria Louisa, in- 
deed, would have prohibited, as a matter of course, any 
communication with his son. Josephine, however, did 
frequently see the child, though secretly ; for so Napo- 
leon had resolved, both in compliance with her own re- 
quest, and because he himself seemed thence to derive s 
pleasure. These meetings took place at Bagatelle, a 
royal pavilion near Paris, Napoleon and Madame de 
Montesquieu, governess to the young prince, being the 
sole confidants. At first, these interviews were frequent, 
and always most affecting on Josephine's part ; bnt after- 
ward, as the boy grew up, and the danger of discovery 
consequently augmented, they became more rare, and 
were finally discontinued altogether. The following are 
extracts from a letter written by Josephine to Napoleon 
after the last of these meetings : — . 

" Assuredly, sire, it was not mere curiosity which led 
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me to desire to meet the King of Rome ; I wished to ex 
amine his countenance — to hear the sound of his voice, 
so like your own — to behold you caress a son on whom 
centre so many hopes — and to repay him the tenderness 
which you lavished on my own Eugene. When you re- 
call how dearly you loved mine, you will not be sur- 
prised at my affection for the son of another, since he is 
yours likewise, nor deem either false or exaggerated sen- 
timents which you have so fully experienced in your own 
heart. The moment I saw you enter, leading the young 
Napoleon in your hand, was, unquestionably, one of the 
happiest of my life. It effaced for a time the recollec- 
tion of all that had preceded ; for never have I received 
from you a more touching mark of affection. It is more : 
it is one of esteem-^f sincere attachment. Still, I am 
perfectly sensible, sire, that those meetings which afforded 
me so much pleasure cannot be frequently renewed ; and 
I must not so far intrude on your compliance as to put 
it often under contribution. Let this sacrifice to your 
domestic tranquillity be one proof more of my desire to 
see you happy." 

In every thing Napoleon continued to ^ct with tne 
same confiding tenderness as in the case of his son. All 
the private griefs in which Josephine had shared, and 
the sorrows to which she had ministered, were still dis- 
closed to her as before their separation. Witness the 
following letter : — 

" Sire, — The indisposition which has given you some 
uneasiness on my account has left no bad effects, and I 
am almost tempted to bless the dispensation, as the cause 
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of my receiving a billet, which proves you continue 
always to cherish the same interest in my well-being. 
This certainty of your attachment will contribute to re- 
establish a health which is already better. What you 
say respecting your family disputes afflicts me so much 
the more that I cannot, as formerly, endeavor to recon- 
cile them. I have laid down as a law never to meddle 
with what concerns your sisters ; and I believe, were I 
to fail in this self-imposed rule of conduct, my represen- 
tations would be ill received. I have never been loved 
by these personages, who interest me deeply, since your 
happiness depends in part upon their conduct. Envy 
and jealousy, unfortunately, were the sentiments I in- 
spired ; and now that I am deprived of a power, the 
cause of their umbrage, resentment still remains at 
having been so long obliged to conceal their jealousy. 
I believe you exaggerate their faults towards you, — ^a ne- 
cessary consequence of the aflFection you bear them. 
They love you sincerely, but not with that exaltation of 
sentiment you require in every thing ; and they feel not, 
therefore, the chagrin they may cause you. The Queen 
of Naples, for instance, was forced, not only to receive 
the Princess of Wales, while traveling through her 
states, but to observe all the honors due to that title. 
You would have blamed her had she acted otherwise ; for 
her royal highness was unfortunate, — ^a claim more ur- 
gent than even illustrious birth. Why, then, impute it 
as a crime to have received an afflicted woman, accused, 
perhaps, through injustice and calumny? Separated 
from a husband and from a child who lovel her, had she 
not whereof to compla n ? aud why, then, deiry her the 
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Bad consolation of an honorable hospitality? Be as^ 
sured, therefore, that in all this there was nothing of po- 
litical contrivance, — ^no intention to brave you.* Yot;up 
sister of Naples may be ambitious, but she overflows with 
tenderness for you, and is too proud of the title of your 
sister ever to do any thing which might render her un- 
worthy thereof. As to the Princess Pauline, she is a 
pretty child, whom all of us have taken pleasure in 
spoiling ; we need not, then, be surprised or .offended at 
her absurdities. With her, indulgence always succeeds 
better than a severity, which we are forced to lay aside 
whenever we look upon her ravishing beauty. Do not 
chide her, then ; recall her gently, and she will reform. 
Joseph is obliged to manage the Spaniards, — a circum- 
stance which fully explains the kind of opposition in 
which you are often placed. Time will bring back union 
between you, by consolidating a power opposed by many 
obstacles in this its commencement. When you are 
better satisfied with your family, do not fail to inform 
me ; none, sire, can more rejoice in the good understand- 
ing that ought to prevail there. Adieu. Calm your 
head, — allow your heart to act ; there I hold a place 
which I desire to maintain, and will eternally merit by 
an affection without limits." 

The personal intercourse between Napoleon and Jo- 
sephine, though not unfrequent, was conducted with the 
most decorous attention to appearances. Their last in- 
terview but one took place before he left Paris for the 
Russian campaign. This enterprise the ex-empress had 

* This passage refers to the late Queen Caroline, who played n 
tbowsand absurdities at the court of Joachim MaraU 
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^ntemplated with well-gronnded alarm, and repeatedly 
solicited a meeting. The emperor at length arrived at 
Malmaison ; he was in a caleche, which drew up at the 
park-gate, and, with becoming delicacy, his repudiated 
wife received his visit in the garden. Seating them- 
selves on a circular bench, within sight of the windows 
of the saloon, but beyond hearing, they continued in 
animated conversation for above two hours. 

The courtiers, concealed behind the window-drapery, 
endeavored to divine, from the changing expression of 
the speakers, the subject of their discourse. Josephine 
spoke at first anxiously, and almost in alarm ; the empe- 
ror replied with eager confidence, and seemed by degrees 
to reassure her, for it was evident that she felt satisfied 
with his arguments. In all probability the conversation 
turned upon the intended expedition against Russia. At 
length Napoleon rose, kissed the empress's hand, 
and walked with her to his carriage. During the rest 
of the day, Josephine appeared perfectly satisfied, and 
more than once repeated to her ladies that she had never 
seen the emperor in better spirits, adding, " How I re- 
gret my inability to do any thing for that fortunate of 
the earth !*' Such was her expression ; a few months 
sufficed to make the misfortunes of Napoleon a by-word 
among the nations. 

The campaign of Moscow began, that of Saxony com- 
pleted, the disasters of the empire, and the allies entered 
France. One hurried and distressful interview, on the 
return of the fugitive, was the last of personal inter- 
course ; but even in the midst of the tremendous struggle 
that followed. Napoleon found leisure to think of 3(h 
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Bephine ; or, rather, the thoughts of her whose idea had 
mingled with the dreams of youthful glory, had imparted 
sweeter interest to first success, and who had been aban- 
doned in the height of prosperity, regained intenser 
power in the time of reverse. 

His letters to Josephine were frequent and more affec- 
tionate than ever ; while hers, written by every opportu- 
nity, were perused, under all circumstances, with a 
promptitude which showed clearly the pleasure or the 
consolation that was expected ; in fact, it had always 
been observed that letters from Navarre and Malmaison 
were torn rather than broken open, and read, whatever 
else might be retarded. 

But as misfortunes thickened around, correspondence 
became impossible ; and in March, 1814, the empress, 
then residing at Malmaison, had already been many days 
without word from the army, the last letter which she 
had received being dated from Brienne, after the battle 
which was fought there on the 29th of January. In 
this uncertainty, she had one morning taken her usual 
station in a summer-house overlooking the road to Paris, 
to watch for intelligence, when she perceived " a sister 
of charity'* passing under the window. Knowing that 
these pious females have proved of great service to tho 
wounded French, the empress entered into conversation, 
and learned that the good nun was going to Paris to ap- 
ply for a portion of contraband English cottons which 
had been ordered to be distributed to the hospitals. 
" We have many wounded officers with us," said she, 
"and have no sheets." " Sister," replied the empress. 
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** you do not know the minister ; return, and leave the 
affair to me/' 

The religious willingly acquiesced, for her presence 
was needed at the hospital ; hut had not proceeded far 
when she returned. " Pardon the curiosity which brings 
me back ; I would know who it is that so kindly inter- 
poses in our behalf. I may guess, but — " — "Yes,*' an- 
swered the empress, with a sweet yet melancholy smile, 
" I am poor Josephine ; say nothing to any one."* " No, 
^ertainly," returned the nun. " Excuse me once more ; 
our lint and bandages are almost exhausted ; would your 
majesty deign — *' — "Say no more; we will make some 
for you here." 

Henceforth the elegant employments of the morning 
were laid aside, and the fair Lands at Malmaison daily 
occupied in forming bandages and scraping lint. But it 
was impossible to remain almost in the midst of conflict- 
ing armies ; the flight of the imperial family to Blois 
alarmed her exceedingly ; and on the 29th of March, at 
eight in the morning, she departed, nearly in despair, 
for Navarre. Already the formidable cry " Cossacks !" 
had sounded repeatedly in her ears, when, after travel- 
ing about thirty miles, the pole of her carriage broke, 
and at the same moment a troop of horsemen appeared 
at a distance. 

Josephine, in her distraction, taking these, which were 
French hussars, for Cossacks or Prussians, began to fly 
across the fields, in the midst of heavy rain, and had 
thus proceeded a considerable distance before her atten- 
dants discovered the mistake. The carriage being 
speedily repaired, the ioumey terminated without fur- 
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The perusal of this letter overwhelmed Josephine with 
grief and consternation, but recovering from her stupor, 
she exclaimed, with impassioned energy, " I must not 
remain here — ^my presence is necessary to the emperor. 
That duty is indeed more Maria Louisa's than mine ; but 
the emperor is alone — forsaken. Well, I at least will 
not abandon him. I might be dispensed with while he 
was happy — ^now, I am sure he expects me." 

Tears came to her relief, and, after a pause, she added, 
with more composure, addressing M. de Beaumont, her 
chamberlain, "I may, however, interfere with his ar- 
rangements. You will remain here with me till intelli- 
gence be received from the allied sovereigns — they will 
respect her who was the wife of Napoleon." 

These expectations were not deceived ; the Emperor 
Alexander sent assurances of his friendly intentions, 
and the other allies united in a request that she would 
return to Malmaison. Though moved by these atten- 
tions, she hesitated for some time, from respect to her 
husband, and yielded only when she found that high 
family interests might suffer by her refusal. Mean- 
while, ever anxious about him who had so long occupied 
every thought, she addi-essed the following note to Alex- 
ander : — 

" Sire, — My heart responds to the duty of express- 
ing my perfect gratitude to your majesty. I never can 
forget, that, having scarcely arrived in Paris (for I will 
not say entered), you deigned to think of me. Amid 
the misfortunes which affect my country, this regard 
ifould prove almost a consolation to me, could it be ex- 
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All uncertainty at length vanished on receipt of th« 
following letter ; and Josephine perceived how vain had 
been her hopes of Napoleon retrieving his fortunes : — 

TO THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, AT MALMAISON. 

" FONTAINBLEAU, April 16, 1814. 

" Dear Josephine, — I wrote to you on the eighth of 
this month (it was a Friday), and perhaps you have not 
received my letter. Hostilities still continued ; possibly 
it may have been intercepted ; at present, the communi- 
cations must be re-established. I have formed my reso- 
lution ; I have no doubt this billet will reach you. I 
will not repeat what I said to you : then I lamented my 
situation; now I congratulate myself thereon. My 
head and spirit are freed from an enormous weight. 
My fall is great, but at least it is useful, as men say. In 
my retreat I shall substitute the pen for the sword. The 
history of my reign will be curious ; the world has yet 
seen me only in profile, — I shall show myself in full. 
How many things have I to disclose ! how many are the 
men of whom a false estimate is entertained ! I have 
heaped benefits upon millions of wretches ! What have 
they done in the end for me ? They have all betrayed 
me — ^yes, all. I except from this number the good 
Eugene, so worthy of you and of me. Adieu, my dear 
Josephine ; be resigned, as I am, and ever remember 
him who never forgot and never will forget you. Fare 
well, Josephine. "Napoleon." 

" P. S. I expect to hear from you at Elba : I am not 
fery well ** 
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more and more interesting. The King of Prussia also 
visited at Malmaison, and even the Bourbons showed at- 
tention ; and the empress was to have been presented to 
Louis. Her children, also, had been graciously re- 
ceived ; Hortense's honors as queen were confirmed, and 
Eugene's rank as marshal of France offered, but de- 
clined. Nothing, however, could render Josephine in- 
sensible to the fall of her husband. The following letter 
expresses sentiments equally respectful and tender :-^ 

TO THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON, AT ELBA. 

" Sire, — ^Now only can I calculate the whole extent of 
the misfortune of having beheld my union with you dis- 
solved by law ; now do I indeed lament being no more 
than your friend, who can but mourn over a misfortune 
great as it is unexpected. It is not the loss of a throne 
that I regret on your account ; I know from myself how 
such a loss may be endured ; but my heart sinks at the 
grief you must have experienced on separating from the 
old companions of your glory. You must have regret- 
ted, not only your oflScers, but the soldiers, whose coun- 
tenances even, names, and brilliant deeds in arms you 
could recall, and all of whom you could not recompense ; 
for they were too numerous. To leave heroes like them, 
deprived of their chief, who so often shared in their toils, 
must have struck your soul with unutterable grief; in 
that sorrow especially do I participate. 

" You will also have to mourn over the ingratitude 
and falling away of friends, on whom you deemed you 
could confide. Ah ! sire, why cannot I fly to you ? why 
Ctumot J give you the assurance that exile has no terron 
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save for vulgar minds, and that, far from diminishing a 
sincere attachment, misfortune imparts to it new force ! 
I have been on the point of quitting France to follow 
your footsteps, and to consecrate to you the remainder 
of an existence which you so long embellished. A sin- 
gle motive restrained me, and that you may divine. If 
I learn that, contrary to all appearance, I am the only 
one who will fulfill her duty, nothing shall detain me, and 
I will go to the only place where henceforth there can be 
happiness for me, since I shall be able to console you 
when you are there isolated and unfortunate ! Say but 
the word, and I depart. Adieu, sire; whatever I would 
add W3uld still be too little ; it is no longer by words 
that my sentiments for you are to be proved, and for ac- 
tions your consent is necessary. Josephine." 

^^Malmaison has been respected; I am there sur- 
rounded with attentions by the foreign sovereigns, but 
had much rather not remain." 

The unhappy Josephine had now been so long exposed 
to agitating changes, that, though immediately after the 
divorce she had improved in personal appearance, her 
health had become extremely precarious. New anxieties, 
in addition to the distressing events which had just oc- 
curred, began to alarm her. It was now the commence- 
ment of May, and the appointments fixed by the treaty 
of Fontainbleau had not been paid ; the distress occa- 
sioned by this very unwarrantable neglect of an obliga- 
tion which ought to have been especially held sacred by 
the French government, will be readily conceived by the 
reader acquainted with Josephine's tastes and benevo* 
lent diapositioni. Sometimes she would allow an expres- 
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sion of censure to escape against Napoleon, bift 'womd 
instantly retract, " No, no ! he is unhappy, — ^he must be 
in want himself, — I will sell my jewels, and send him 
money !*' 

About the same time she resolved to make her will,-^* 
a subject on which she had previously wished to consult 
Napoleon, — and now the faithful creature sent a draft 
to Elba, — " Make your remarks, sire ; you cannot doubt 
they will be held sacred by me, or that I rejoice in this 
opportunity of showing my devotion at a time when 
others fall away from their obedience." This instrument 
was never completed, which afterward proved a source 
of great misfortune to Josephine's most loved retainers, 
none of whom were rewiixded as she intended, or as their 
fidelity merited. 

All these grievances preyed upon Josephine's spirits, 
but without producing any appearance of disease till the 
4th of May, when she dined at St. Leu with Hortense, 
Eugene, and the Emperor of Russia. On returning to 
Malmaison, she felt a general uneasiness, which, however, 
yielded to some gentle medicine, and the empress re« 
sumed her ordinary occupations, though evidently with- 
out the usual enjoyment. 

Some days after. Lord Beverley, with his two sons, 
breakfasted at Malmaison ; and to this nobleman Jose- 
phine expressed herself warmly on the generosity of the 
English, who at that time, she said, alone spoke of Na- 
poleon in a becoming manner. She complained bitterly 
of the ingratitude of those who, not satisfied with aban- 
doning his falling fortunes, overwhelmed his memory 
with calumny. 
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On the 10th, Alexander, with several di^ingiiished 
foreigners, dined at Malmaison. Josephine, despite a 
headache and cold shiverings, which she labored to con- 
ceal, did the honors of the table, and in the evening at- 
tempted even to take part in the game of "prisoners," 
on the beautiful lawn in front of her residence. How 
many painful associations must have connected them- 
selves with this amusement ! Both mind and body un- 
fitted her for such exercise, and she was constrained to 
become a spectator, but with such an altered appearance 
as to excite the alarm of her guests. To their anxious 
inquiries, however, she continued to reply with a faint 
smile, which belied the assurance, " that she was only fa- 
tigued, and would be. well to-morrow." 

To-morrow came, but Josephine was evidently worse ; 
and for fourteen days, her complaint, without assuming 
any definite form, or rendering absolute confinement ne- 
cessary, was frequently attended at night with fainting, 
and sometimes a wandering of the mind, more from 
anxiety than delirium. 

On the 24th, the empress had a slight attack of sore 
throat, but otherwise rallied so much as to assist on re- 
ceiving the Emperor of Russia, and the King of Prussia, 
who were engaged to dine with her on that day. She 
did accordingly appear, but was forced to retire, and Hor- 
tense, who never left Malmaison during her mother's ill- 
ness, took her place at table. Thenceforward the dis- 
ease assumed a most alarming character of gangrenous 
quinsy, and its progress became fearfully rapid. 

On the morning of the 25th, Alexander returned, and, 
filled with anxiety at the alteration in Josephine's ap« 
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pearance,*reqnested permission to send his own physician. 
This the empress declined ; hnt from that day she was 
attended by her own and the two physicians attached to 
the households of her son and daughter. 

On the night of the 26-27 th, a blister was applied be- 
tween the shoulders, and sinapisms to the feet; but 
though these gave some relief from pain, they affected 
no impression on the disease. Still, Josephine, with the 
same angelic sweetness which had marked her whole life, 
endeavored, by concealing her suffering, to soothe the 
anxiety of her surrounding friends. 

From the morning of the 26th, she appears to have 
been perfectly sensible of her danger ; for, looking then 
steadily upon the physician, and perceiving his alarm, 
she silently pressed his hand in token of consciousness 
and acquiescence. She even took an interest in her 
former occupations; and on the 27th, when informed 
that the celebrated flower-painter Redoubt^ had come to 
draw two favorite plants in flower, she sent for him, ex- 
tended her hand, then pushed him gently away, saying, 
" You must not catch my sore throat, for next week" (this 
was on Wednesday) "I hope to see you advanced with a 
fresh masterpiece." 

The preceding night had passed in lethargic sleep, and 
at ten in the morning of the 28th, the physicians, after 
consulting, deemed it proper to prepare Eugene and Hor- 
tense for the final change. From those two cherished 
beings, whom she had loved so truly, Josephine heard a 
communication which thus lost all its bitterness. With 
pious resignation, she received the last rites of the Romish 
faith from the ministration of her grandchildren's pre*' 
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eeptor, for the parish clergyman of Ruel happened to ht 
absent. 

Late on the same day the Emperor Alexander arrived, 
and was shown into the chamber of the suflFerer, now 
evidently approaching the goal of all her sorrows. By 
the bed of their mother knelt Eugene and Hortense, too 
deeply moved to address the emperor ; but at the sight 
of a monarch whom she regarded with gratitude, Jose- 
phine seemed to acquire renewed strength, made a sign 
for all to approach, and said, ^^ At least I shall die re- 
gretted ; I have always desired the happiness of France ; 
I did all in my power to contribute to it ; and I can say 
with truth to all of you now present at my last moments, 
that the first wife of Napoleon never caused a single tear 
to flow." These were her last words ; for she fell imme- 
diately after into a slumber, which continued, interrupted 
by a scarcely audible sigh, till half-past eleven on the 
morning of the 29th of May, when her gentle spirit 
calmly passed to a world of love and peace. 

At mid-day, on the 2d of June, 1814, the funeral 
moved forward from Malmaison, and at five in the even- 
ing the body of the Empress of France was consigned to 
an humble tomb in the village church of Ruel. To ob- 
tain even this privilege of being laid in the interior of 
the consecrated place required no small exertion on the 
part of her son. Those who then rightfully occupied a 
throne which she had filled in meekness, and not willingly, 
ought to have ofiered no opposition to any respect that 
could be paid to one whose dying words we have just 
quoted; whose remains, while they lay in state, wer0 
TiBitcd by twenty thousand of the people of France ; and 
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whose funeral procession was voluntarily closed by two 
thousand ^oor, who had tasted of her bounty, or cherished 
her memory. The body had been first embalmed, and 
finally deposited in a double coffin of lead and sycamore ; 
but a spirit of jealousy or of mean adulation prevented 
the engraving of any inscription on the plate of gilt sil- 
ver which occupied the centre panel of the latter. The 
funeral was otherwise conducted with proper magnifi- 
cence ; commissioners from the sovereigns of Russia and 
Prussia headed the procession, which was composed of 
many foreign princes, marshals, generals, and officers of 
the French and allied armies. The military, formed in 
two lines from Malmaison to Ruel, consisted of Russian 
Hussars and the National Guards of France. The chief 
mourners were Prince Eugene, the Grand Duke of Baden, 
Marquis de Beauharnais (brother-in-law), Count de Tas- 
cher (nephew), Count de Beauharnais (cousin), and the 
grandchildren of the deceased empress. 

The funeral oration was pronounced by the Archbishop 
of Tours, while the Bishops of Evreux and Versailles 
read prayers. Queen Hortense, who had previously 
been conveyed thither, continued at her devotions in one 
of the chapels during the whole of the ceremony ; but 
when all but her brother had left the church, they knelt 
long together beside the grave. The spot is now marked 
by a monument of white marble, representing the em- 
press in imperial robes, kneeling, and bears the simple, 
yet touching inscription, — 

EUGENE AND HORTENSE TO JOSEPHINE. 

With the facts of the volume before the reader, a Je- 
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tailed summary of character would be here superfluous. 
Few women ever passed through such extraordinary 
changes of fortune, and none has displayed more patient 
endurance under trials and reverses, or more affecting 
self-distrust and singleness of heart when surrounded by 
greatness. To those who in the preceding pages have 
contemplated Josephine in private life, the recollection 
will often arise of that one being whoso mild virtues and 
gentle kindness are the subject of their deepest regret or 
sweetest gratitude. 
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permanent rank among the standard histories of the civil war. Indeed 
that place has been assigned it by the most competent critics both of this 
eountry and abroad." — IKmes, CHncinnati, 

"Messrs. Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, will publish in a few days the 
ftuthorixed translation of the new volume of the Comte de Paris' History of 
Our Civil War. The two volumes in French— the fifth and sixth— are bound 
together in the translation in one volume. Our readers already know, 
through a table of contents of these volumes, publiHhed in the cable columns 
of the JlercUd, the period covered by this new installment of a work remark- 
able in several ways. It includes the most important and decisive period of 
the war, and the two great campaigns of Gettysburg; and Vieksburg. 

"The great civil war has had no better, no abler historian than the French 
prince who, emulating the example of Lafayette, took part in this new 
struggle for freedom, and who now writes of events, in many of which he 
participated, as an accomplished officer, and one who, by his independent 
position, his high character and eminent talents, was placed in circum- 
stances and relations which gave him almost unequalled opportunities to 
gain correct information and form impartial judgments. 

'*The new installment of a work which has already become a classic will 
be read with increased interest by Americans because of the importance of 
the period it covers and the stirring events it describes. In advance of a 
careful review we present to-day some extracts from the advance sheets sent 
us by Messrs. Porter & Coates, which will give our readers a foretaste of 
chapters which bring back to memory so many half-forgotten and not a few 
Hitherto unvalued details of a time which Americans of this generatioa at 
ktast cannot read of without a fresh thrill of excitement." 
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HALF-HOUfiS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. With short Bi- 
ographical and Critical Notes. By Chables Enioht. 

New Household Edition. With six portraits on steel. 3 vols., 
thick 12mo. Cloth, extra, black and gold, per set, $4.50; half imt. 
Bossia, marbled edges, $6.00; half calf, gilt, marbled edges, $12.00. 

Library Edition. Printed on fine laid and tinted paper. With 
Wemty-four portraits on steel. 6 vols., 12mo. Cloth, extra, per 
set, $7.50; half calf, gilt, marbled edges, per set, $18.00; half Eus- 
Bia, gilt top, $21.00; full French morocco, limp, per set, $12.00 ; 
ftiU smooth Bnssia, limp, round comers, in Bussia case, per set, 
$25.00; full seal grained Bussia, limp, round comers, in Bussi» 
case to match, $35.00. 

The excellent idea of the editor of these choice Tolnmes has been most 
admirably carried out, as will be seeo by the list of authors upon all sub- ' 
jects. Selecting some choice passages of the best standard authors, each of suffi- 
cient lenf^h to occnpy half an hour in its perusal, there is here food for 
thought for every day in the year: so that if the purchaser will devote but 
one-half hour each day to its appropriate selection he will read through 
these six volumes in one year, and in such a leisurely manner that the 
noblest thoughts of many of the greatest minds will be firmly in his mind 
forever. For every Sunday there is a suitable selection from some of the 
most eminent writers in sacred literature. We venture to say if the editor's 
idea is carried out the reader will possess more and better knowledge of the 
English classics at the end of the year than he would by five years of desul- 
tory reading. 

They caa be commenced at any day In the year. The rariety of reading 
Is so great that no one will ever tire of these volumes. It is a library in 
itself. 

THE POETBY OF OTHEB LANDS. A Collection of Transla- 
tions into English Verse of the Poetry of Other Languages, 
Ancient and Modern. Compiled by N. Clemmons Hunt. 
Containing translations from the Greek, Latin, Persian, Ara- 
bian, Japanese, Turkish, Servian, Bussian, Bohemian, Polish, 
Dutch, Q«rman, Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
languages. 12mo. Cloth, extra, gilt edges, $2.50 ; half calf, gilt^ 
marbled edges, $4.00 ; Turkey morocco, gilt edges, $6.00. 

** Another of the publications of Porter &. Coates, called *The Poetry of 
Other Lands,' compiled bv N. Clemmons Hunt, we most warmly commend. 
It is one of the best collections we have seen, containing many exquisite 
poems and fragntents of verse which have not before been put into book 
form in Eneliah words. We find many of the old favorites, which appear 
in every well-selected collection of sonnets and songs, and we miss others, 
which seem a necessity to complete the bouquet or grasses and flowers, 
some of which, from time to time, we hope to republish in the * Courier. '"^ 
aneinwtH OouHer. 

** A book of rare excellence, because it gives a collection of choice gems in 
many languages not available to the general lover of poetry. It contains 
translations from the Qreek, Latin, Persian. Arabian, Japanese, Turkish, 
Servian, Bussian, Bohemian, Polish, Dutch, German, Italian, French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese languages. The book will be an admirable com"* 
panion volume to any one of the collections of English poetry that are now 

{mblished. With the full index of authors immediately proceding the col- 
ection, and the arrangement of the poems under headings, the reader will 
ind it convenient for reference. It is a gift that will m more valued by 
very many than some of the transitory ones at theie holiday times."— 
PhitadelpMa MtthodiaL 



